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WISE WOMEN BUY MENNEN’S 
TALCUM POWDER BY THE 
HALF-DOZEN 


lousewives now buy Mennen’'s by the hal! 


& 


a dozen cans, thus anticipating every need. 


g 
Wise women know that Mennen’s Talcum 
Powders banish innumerable petty irrita 
tic 1s, and illumine everyday life by bring 
ing comforts and conveniences into the home. 
The powder that gives a refreshing, sooth 
ing massage to the invalid: that relieves 
sore, tired feet: soothes sunburn, prevent 
chafing, and is vital to the care of the baby. 
is aS necessary in the home as running 
water. 


These and other remarkable uses, one hun 
dred and one of which have been compiled 
for ready reference and put into the new 
Mennen handbook entitled “Talcum Pow 
der in the Home, Nursery and Sickroom 

which is yours for the asking, have given 
impetus to the practice of purchasing 
Mennen’s Talcum Powders in convenient 
juantities, instead of by the can 
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TALCUM POWDER 


This is the best way to buy Mennen’'s be 
cause it does away with the necessity of 
frequent purchases and you have powder! 
on hand for all emergencies. 


Mennen’s is the world’s standard baby 
powder. A talcum powder whose quality, 
purity and painstaking medication, make it 
absolutely sate for the tender skins of in 
fants, is the logical talcum powder for the 
whole gamut of adult uses 


The extreme smoothness of Mennen’s is 
the result of applying the special Mennen 
process to only the finest talc 


The house of Mennen first introduced Tal 
cum Powder and is to-day the largest 
maker, in the world, of this powder of end 


less uses 


For more than thirty-five years Mennen’s 
Talcums have beenthe standard of purity 
and safety in talcum powders. Their put 
ity, fineness of texture and correct medici 
nal properties have merited the endorse 
ment of thousands ot doctors, mothers and 
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Mennen’s Talcums--all with the original 
borated formula that has never been bet 
tered include a variety t Satisty every 
need: Borated, the standard baby powder 
Violet and unscented: Sen Yang with a 
delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed 
ind the new Talcum for Men. a boon after 
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eutral color that leaves the 
face free trom the 
powder. 


each brand desired, or 25 cents for all five. 
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pallor otf a pure white 
Send 5 cents tor a trial can ot 


There are no samples of the Unscented 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited 
Ontario 
Made in Canada by 


Toronto, 


G. Mennen Chemical Com} 
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is not a talking machine 


*“Just how true and faithful is this Re-Creation 
of the human voice was best illustrated when Miss 
Christine Miller sang a duet with herself, it being 
impossible to distinguish between the singer’s 
living voice and its Edison Re-Creation by the 
instrumen* that bears the stamp of Edison’s 


genius.’ — Boston Herald, Nov. 21, 1915. 


“Beautiful, scientific, and unique; these are the 
adjectives which seem best to fit the recital given 
on October 11 by Christine Miller and the Edison 
Diamond Disc. Beautiful because it was Miss 
Miller; unique because we know of no other 
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Lhe NEW EDISON 


actually Re-Creates music. This has been proven by 
many of the world’s greatest artists. 


Read what the Musical Critics of leading Newspapers say, after hearing Christine 
Miller sing in direct comparison with Edison’s Re-Creation of her glorious voice 


Watch your 


for the announcement of a merchant who has been licensed by 
Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell this new Edison invention 


A Catalog and the name of a licensed merchant will be sent upon request 
. 7 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 776C Orange, N. J. 
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Phristine Miller 


the great concert contralto, is but one of the many 
famous artists who have sung and played in direct 
comparison with Edison’s Re-Creation of their 
work to prove that his new art re-creates all forms 
= of music with such perfection that the Edison Re- 


Creation cannot be distinguished from the origina 


ane Hear Edison’s Re-Ceation of 
* ~\ 


- “YH \ Christine Miller’s voice—then hear 
Tay \ the great contralto herself when 
> “+; 
- 


she is on concert tour. 
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from your verandah this evening. 

They would listen with pleasure. 
They will listen with equal pleasure 
to Edison’s Re-Creation of her 
voice, as one is indistinguishable 
from the other. 


It embodies a new art. It 


artist of such standing attempting such a recital, 
and scientific because it was a convincing demon- 
stration of the power of man to produce tone 
from an instrument so perfectly as to defy de- 
tection even when compared side by side with 
the tone of the original producing artist.”’ 


—Musical America, New York, Oct. 14, 1915. 


**Singing with the Edison Laboratory Re-Creation 
of her own voice, so exactly was it like Miss 
Miller’s voice in tone, quality and enunciation, 
that it was not possible to distinguish one from 


the other.”’ Detroit Free Press, Oct. A 1915. 
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| W hatever 
condition ts 
keeping your 
shin from being 
attractive it can 
H be changed ' 
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This is your opportunity. 


Your skin, like the rest of your body, is continu- 
| ally changing. Every day, as o/d skin dies, neu 
i skin forms in its place. 
‘! Th is is your opportunity. By usIng the following 
| treatment regularly you can keep this new skin 
i . yee - 

so active that it will, gradually but surely, take on 


i 
i _ the greater clearness, freshness and charm you 
, want it to have. 
, Make this treatment a daily habit 
' Lather your wash-cloth well with Woodbury’s 
{ Facial Soap and warm water. Apply it to your 
1 face and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now 
A | with the tips of your fingers work this cleansing 
| antiseptic lather into your skin, always with an 
i upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
1 water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
i Finish by rubbing your face for a few minutes 


with a piece of Ice. 
| vour skin well, 

, very day this treatment frees vour skin of the 
tiny old dead particles, Then, it cleanses the pores, 
brings the blood to the surface and stimulates the 
smal] museular fibres, It is 


Always be particular to dry 


very easy to use this 
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Your skin is changing every day! 


new skin what you would love to have it. i 
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Start tonight to make the 


treatment for a few days and then neglect it uit i} | 
this will never make your skin what vou would i 




























: 7 , ; i | 
love to have it. Use the treatment persistently and it Hi | 
hese ) 
ten days or two weeks your skin should show a marked \ 
improvement—a promise of that greater loveliness which in | 
° 7 r , 1 i ' 
the daily use of Woodbury’s always brings. iia, | 
J : . 
A 25¢ cake otf Woodburv’'s Facial Soap is suff 
a month or six weeks of this treatment. Get a cake t a l 
od ‘ ; = \ 
Send ge for week s-size cake i 
For te we wi nd you a ike of Woodbury i 
larg nough for a week of the skin treatment | 
10e the week's size ke f Woodbury’s 
uples of Woodbury's 1 i Crean 
-day and begin at once to get the 
reatment for your skin. 
ow ED 
Address The Andrew =< =, 


Jergens Co., Ltd., 467 ——_— 


Sherbrooke Street, Perth 
Ontario 

Tear out this illustra 
fion of the cake as a 
reminder to ask for ' 
Woodbury’s to-day at i 
your -— 


drugoist’s. 
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Is Permanent Peace Possible: 


PART I.—THE PAST. 


HERE is a very beau- By 

tiful prayer in the ser- 

vice of the Church of England, 
which even a sinful layman may quote, 
which runs, “Give Peace in our Time, O 
Lord.” 

It was written by men who could not 
ask—who dared not ask—for more. In 
the scheme of things, as they saw it, or- 
dained on earth, war seemed, from time 
to time, a necessary part. It was God's 
will. The most that they could ask was 
that in their own time, they and theirs 
might be spared its horrors. 

We are living in a time when the same 
cry is uttered with an anguish never felt 
Western civilization stands ap- 
palled at the catastrophe that has over- 
taken it. Its whole proud edifice lies 
littered at its feet. A war with twenty 
million combatants, grappled in unend- 
ing slaughter battlefronts that extend 
beyond two thousand miles — a list of 
losses that has already passed ten million 

the forges and the furnaces of the world 
glowing day and night with the red light 
of destruction—the weapons of civiliza- 
tion turned against itself—our every art 
and science distorted into means of death 


this is the world that we have lived to 


before. 


ste. 

How different from the pleasant piace 
of grass and flowers, and humming indus- 
try, that once we knew! The by-gone 
world with its dull newspapers, and its 
prosy sermons, its mimic politics and its 
militia parade on Thanksgiving Day (four 
blank cartridges to a man)—how com- 
pletely it has vanished! And in place of 
it we have the lurid and awsome world of 
to-day, loud with the marching feet of the 
regiments and the tumult of the fight, 
glorious with the heroism of the brave, 
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and defiled with the unspeakable corrup- 
tion of the wanton greed that fatters on 
the slaughter. 


NE asks—one cannot help but ask—- 

whither are we going? Is the pre- 
sent conflict, dreadful though it is, to 
prove to be the end of war and the open- 
ing of the Age of Peace, or does it mean 
the shattering of an idle hope? 

One looks back to the past for light re- 
flected on the future. In the earliest age 
of the world’s known history, war and 
fighting man against man, and tribe 
against tribe, appeared inevitable des- 
tiny. The savage knew no other lot. A 
stranger was an enemy. One and the 
same word in primitive speech sufficed for 
both. To be ever wary and alert, to be 
prepared to fight, to kill without pity and 
to die without complaint—such was the 
common destiny of early man. Nor could 
the rude wisdom of an early age apply a 
better buttress against misfortune than 
to inculcate a stern indifference to pain, 
a contempt for the terrors of death, and 
the assured hope of a “better world” to 
follow. This was not the spiritual world 
of later belief, but an existence patterned 
on our world itself, but so improved that 
a speedy and honorable transit to it might 
be welcomed in the death chant of the 
warrior. Such was the resounding Val- 
halla of the Vikings, loud with the shouts 
about wassail bowl; or such the dreamy 
paradise of the Followers of the Prophet, 
where the waving poppy and the purple 
grape and the soft arm of Oriental beauty 
lulled the warrior in unending sleep. Thus 
did the Esquimo dream of his warm 
“heaven” underground where the brave 
might be kept in luxurious heat for ever, 
while the coward, transported to the sky, 





shivered in the cold lirht of 
the Aurora and the polar sun. 

Thus war and fighting, in- 
evitable as death itself, was 
glorified. It was the true way out of 
life. The Viking had no fear, save 
of the “death of cows,” stricken with 
disease upon his bed and denied the death 
of a man. The Dervish, when the fight 
was lost, spread his poor rag of praying 
carpet on the ground and bared his breast 
to the advancing spears. Of the possi- 
bility that war might cease, there was no 
thought. 


U NDER such circumstances and in 
/ such a twilight, civilization as we 
know it slowly struggled into life. Tribes 
became nations. Union and organization 
appeared. The conflict of individual 
against individual, the primitive struggle 
that had once attended each moment of 
greed or lust or covetousness was lessened 
and restrained by law and by the compell- 
ing sanction of religion. -The thing that 
we call the “state” came somehow into 
existence, with its recognition of “pro- 
perty” and “rights” guaranteed by the col- 
lective force of all against each. Yet for 
long centuries, all through the period of 
what we called ancient history, and 
through the Dark and Middle Ages, war 
and fighting in the larger sense, state 
against state, remained recurrent and in- 
evitable. For a time, indeed, the Roman 
Empire seemed to spread over the world 
the cover of an iron peace. But it in- 
volved no plan. It was but the peace of 
an imposed force, such as the Germans 
might aspire to make upon a conquered 
world. As it came, so it passed. It left 
behind it nothing but a thin theory of a 
possible world sovereignty and world re- 
ligion—itself a source of centuries of 
discord. 

Then came, let us say about the fifteenth 
century, the beginning of modern science 
and invention—children of the dark, born 








of astrology and linked with the powers of 
evil, but pregnant with meaning for the 
future. Side by side, gunpowder and 
printing came into the world—the means 
of destruction and of enlightenment, as 
if in irony of man’s fate. Together they 
effected profound changes. The area of 
conquest widened. The feudal castle fell 
before the cannon. There appeared in the 
world the professional “‘soldier”—a man 
trained in the technical art of war and 
drawing his “pay” or “soldus” for his 
service. It was no longer true that every 
man could fight. The ancient militia— 
or call to arms of all the men of the coun- 
try—was forgotten. The “peaceful” 
classes appeared—traders, drapers, arti- 
sans, laborers, bankers, and “under- 
takers’? — the latter to be distinguished 
later into undertakers proper and busi- 
ness men in general. With the help of the 
hired soldiers, aspiring princes built up 
broad kingdoms — in the existence of 
which the peaceful classes acquiesced, 
glad of the shelter and preferring orderly 
oppression to anarchy. 

Yet still throughout there was no 
thought of the abolition or end of war. 
Indeed, as the course of discovery ad- 
vanced and the Eldorado of a new world 
was open, war and commerce becanie, or 
were thought to be, the allied nandmaids 
of prosperity and progress. Noisy na- 
tions, proud of their achievements, shouted 
a loud defiance to one another. There is 
no thought of peace in “Rule Britannia.” 


Y ET in a certain sense the continuance 

of war and the progress of civiliza- 
tion ran counter to one another. As hu- 
manity in the sense of human kindliness, 
advanced, the aspect of what one com- 
monly thinks of the “horrors” of war be- 
came more and more repellent. The 
slaughter of prisoners, the sacking of 
towns, the ruthless butchery of the in- 
nocent and helpless revolted the rising 
sense. The cry of Vae Victis—“woe to 
the conquered”—became an echo not of 
triumph but of pity. The hideous suffer- 
ing of the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) 
may be taken as indicating a land mark 
in the development of human feeling. 

To the people of the seventeenth century, 
war still seemed, no doubt, noble, glorious 
and profitable—the true sport of kings. 
But pity intervened to stay its ravages. 


ERE enters into the story of the 

modern world the beginning of the 
thing called International Law. It be- 
gan, as it has ended, in “Scraps of 
Paper.” It was in its origin an attempt 
in the name of common humanity to form- 
ulate a rational code of war. It had but 
little basis to build upon, since there were 
neither statutes, customs nor authority be- 
hind it. But it spun its theories ag best it 
might out of the thin cobwebs of a sup- 
posed “law of nature,” that was pre- 
sumed to be so fundamental and so self- 
evident that even the kings and princes 
of warring nations must bow to it. What 
it lacked in definiteness was concealed 
behind the majesty of the Latin tongue. 
Such for example was the world-famous 
book of Hugo Grotius, De Jure Pacis ac 
Belli, (On the Law of Peace and War), 
printed in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and destined to be one 
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of the landmarks of the progress of 
thought. After Grotius followed others— 
Puffendorf and such, for the most part 
Dutch writers. Holland, wedged in 
among the warlike nations, threatened by 
land and by sea, and with no last resort 
before it except to open its dykes and 
drown itself, was from the very first pro- 
foundly interested in the maintenance of 
peace. 


HE new science or theory of peace 

and war spread apace. It suited also 
the military needs of the kings and 
princes themselves. It is easier to make 
war with a code than without it. Fiags 
of truce and cartels, exchanges of pri- 
soners, paroles of gallant officers and so 
forth, all these are pretty and showy 
things, enhancing the personal safety of 
generals and princes and lending to the 
art of war a sort of new chivalry that 
recalled the glittering pomp and the wav- 
ing pennants of the tournament. 

Thus in the eighteenth century the art 
of war took to itself a sort of regularity 
and courtesy. It underwent the same 
kind of change as was brought into pri- 
vate conduct by the duel and by the regu- 
larization of personal fighting into a set 
and decorous form. Our present code of 
“good manners” is in reality the survival 
and the outcome of personal fighting. It 
represents various forms of conciliation 
and apology, as when we “beg pardon” for 
venturing to disagree, or remove our hat 
in passing a gentleman walking with a 
lady, as a means of indicating to him 
that we do not intend to steal the woman 
from him. Our lifted hat meaning that 
our helmet is removed and that our naked 
head lies at his mercy should he care to 
strike us. 


HUS “good manners” came into war, 

ard was elaborated in the eighteenth 
century in very pretty form indeed. 
Everybody has heard the story of the 
French and English officers at Dettin- 
gen — or was it Fontenoy — exchanging 
compliments as to which side should shoot 
first. “Gentlemen of the guard,” said an 
officer with a wave of his plumed hat, 
“pray fire at us first.” I know nothing 
to place or a par with it except only the 
story of tBe New Zealand Maori’s (can- 
nibals, these, by the way) sending in to a 
besieged garrison of Englishmen whose 
fire seemed to be slackening for lack of 
ammunition, a fresh supply of powder 
and shot. 


HE new code of war brought un- 

doubted advantages. It mitigated 
suffering. It confined the conflict to ac- 
tual combatants and rendered it rela- 
tively easy for millions of peasants to be 
traded to and fro as the prize of victory 
gained by a few thousand professionals. 
It made the game of war kingly and 
cheap. There was no stubborn fighting 
to be encountered as when the Saxon in- 
vaders fought the Britons for a hundred 
years in the south of England—man for 
man tili all were down, or driven to the 
mountains and forests beyond the Severn. 
Inder the new code of war one nation 
beat another on much the same terms as 
one college beats another at hockey or 
football. At Waterloo, France-—a na- 


tion of 25,0vv,000 people—was said to be 
overwhelmed because an army of eighty 
thousand professionals had been driven 
off a field in Belgium by a similar army, 
with a loss of a few thousand lives. In 
other words, the rest of the 25,000,000 
people, having neither arms to fight nor 
inclination, did not count in the matter. 
To the eye of reason when war had been 
reduced to this narrow compass, it might 
have seemed easy to effect peace without 
conflict, by the spinning of a coin, or with 
the mere fighting of two champions. But 
it was not to be. Professional armies, 
as the eighteenth century turned into the 
nineteenth, ranged over the length and 
breadth of Europe from Lisbon to Mos- 
cow; while the rest of the people, includ- 
ing nine men of every ten, went about 
their business, gathering corn and tend- 
ing flocks as best they might. Universal 
peace only ensued at length from univer- 
sal weariness. 


HEN came the nineteenth century 

—the most notable period of all his- 
tory, except only one—the twentieth. Here 
every influence seemed to make more and 
more strongly for the permanence of 
peace. There began the age of machinery, 
of the factory, of modern science, of demo- 
cratic government and of universal edu- 
cation. The whole world seemed turning 
into a vast workshop surrounded by gig- 
antic fields. The railroad, the steamship 
and the telegraph seemed to break down 
the barriers of the nations. There were 
no frontiers. Tunnels pierced the moun- 
tains. The ocean became a familiar high- 
way. The new gospel of free trade sum- 
moned the nations to beat their swords 
into pruning hooks, or if they lacked the 
skill for that, to buy a pruning hook in 
Birmingham. It was thought, in the days 
of the Cobdens and the Brights that per- 
manent peace had come, by the sheer force 
of things—-without effort, as a plain con- 
sequence of the laws of political economy. 
The Great Exhibition of 1851, with its 
Crystal Palace, and its products of all the 
world—was intended as an outward and 
visible sign of the new area. Commerce 
had abolished: war. There was nothing 
to fight for. Colonies were not worth 
quarreling over: let them swim away on 
the ocean of brotherly love finding what 
anchorage they might, and buying still 
their anchor chains from Birmingham, 
where anchor chains are best and cheap- 
est. 


NHAPPILY the nations still fought 

at intervals. The first dream of 
peace was shatiered rudely by the Cri- 
mean War and the epoch that followed it. 
3ut such wars could be explained. The 
Crimean War could be explained away, 
however, as a diplomatic tangle, due to 
the folly of Russia, a sort of scuffle in 
the dark. The Indian mutiny was the 
mere outcome of Hindu ignorance. It 
needed only freer trade and more mis- 
sionaries to cure it. The American Civil 
War—awful as a struggle of democracy 
within itself, kingless and grappling hand- 
to-hand to the last man—even this could 
be called a legacy of the past, or the re- 
moval of a hideous social disease, terrible 
as the surgeon’s knife, but salutary. The 

Continued on page 77. 
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THE FLOWERS 


By Robert W. Service 
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Poppies, you try to tell me, glowing there in the heat: 

Poppies! Ah, no! You mock me: It’s blood, | tell you, it’s blood. 9 
It's gleaming wet in the grasses. it's glistening warm in the wheat; ¥ 
It dabbles the ferns and the clover, it brims like an angry flood. = 
It leaps to the startled heavens; it smothers the sun; it cries 

With scarlet voices of triumph from blossom and bough and blade. 
See the bright horror of it! It’s roaring out of the skies, 
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l And the whole red world is a-welter . . . Oh God! I’m afraid, I’m afraid. 
2 
7 ae) 
: 
f Cornflowers, you say, just cornflowers, gemming the golden grain: 

Ah no! You can't deceive me! Can't | believe my eyes? 

Look! It’s the Dead—my comrades—-stark on the dreadful plain, 

All in their dark blue blouses, staring up at the skies. 
i, Comrades of canteen laughter, dumb in the yellow wheat . . 
ei See how they sprawl and huddle! See how their brows are white! ea] 

3 Goaded on to the shambles, there in death and defeat. . . ry 

| Father of Pity, hide them! Hasten Thy night, Thy night! 
\3 3 
tg 4 LE 
1] ial 
| Lilies! (The light is waning.) Only lilies you say; 
Nestling and softly shining there where the spear-grass waves. 
| : No, my friend, | know better: brighter | see than day: 
ts J It’s the poor littke wooden crosses over their quiet graves. lf J 
rei Oh, how they're gleaming. gleaming! See! Each cross has a crown... iA 
iy Yes, | know | am dying: Little will be the loss. % 
| Darkness . . . but look! in heaven . . . a light—and it’s shining down. . . 
iE God's accolade! Lift me up, boys: I’m going to win. . . my Cross. 
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Goings On At The Cove | 


By WILLIAM B. WALLACE 


N a= secluded and 
quaint corner of the 
Atlantic seaboard 

there is a sea-faring and 
fishing settlement which 
has been a decaying sea- 
port, but in recent years has been showing 
signs of revival of commercial activity and 
has been greatly benefited by the circum- 
stance that a portion of it is merging into 
a summer colony to which jaded and 
nerve-shaken dwellers in large cities re- 
sort. Although the Port has a more de- 
finite name, its citizens believe that the 
term “The Port” is sufficiently definite 
for practical purposes. Indeed, some of 
its residents entertain the belief that there 
is no other port of much importance on 
the coast. 

Some years ago, at the eastern end of 
the port, in a locality called the Cove, a 
number of aged and retired fishermen and 
sailors on fine afternoons gathered to- 
gether on a rocky ridge they called the Hill, 
where they would sit on a bench and dis- 
cuss not only nautical subjects, such as the 
relative merits of cat-boats, sloops, knock- 
abouts, yawls and forty-footers, but would 
also exchange views on religion, politics, 
temperance and other questions. On the 
majority of questions they took what 
might be called a binocular view. While 
rather hazy concerning theological points 
they all agreed as to the necessity of “re- 
ligion.” As old “Skipper” Asa Bent from 
his seat at one end of the bench expressed 
it: “When a livin’ gale of passion, or a 
bafflin’ wind of dis’p’intment springs up 
’taint possible for a man to keep a right 
course without religion.” As to politics, 
conflicting views were entertained. There 
were some of the old men who believed 
that corruption in politics was incurable. 
Skipper Gideon Gasket expressed their 
view when he said: “Political e’ruption is 
like the weather at the Port—ye can crit’- 
cize it, but ye got to hev’it, and ye can’t 
change it.” He believed that the law only 
fired blank cartridges at big offenders and 
that the bottom of the ship of state could 
not be prevented from growing fouler and 
fouler, even if this involved ultimately the 
sinking of the ship. He denounced all 
politicians indiscriminately. 

But there were others on the bench who 
did not assent to this view. Skipper Joe 
Gibbons, for instance, said: “I d&n’t 
b’leve in jumpin’ on all politicians. When 
a politician gets out on the poundin’ waves 
he can’t allus steer a d’rect course. He 
sometimes must tack to make port, but ef 
he’s honest. and follers the chart of his 
conscience, and can take a firm grip of the 
tiller, we musn’t be so spry to condemn 
his sailin’. He’s doing the salin’ and we’re 
settin’ on this bench, and p’raps he knows 
bettr’n us how to tackle the squalls and 
currents.” 


NE day the bench on the Hill was oc- 
cupied by a goodly number of its re- 
gular patrons, but Captain John White, 
a frequent attendant, was absent. 
“IT cal’late my old shipmate Skipper 
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White’ll be late to-day. He’s gettin’ weak 
on his pins, and this Hill is a stiff climb 
for him,” said Tom Adams, a grizzled 
fisherman, bent with age. “He never got 
over the loss of his boy Joel. I could hev 
told him that Joe’s vessel was resky.” 


“What was the resk in her? She was 
said another old 


an able lookin’ vessel,” 
fisherman. 

‘“’Member the ‘Henrietta W’? She was 
a weatherly and smart appearin’ vessel, 
but there was a hoodoo on her. Seems as 
though she was tetched from the day of 
her launchin’, when a man got badly 
hurted on her. About a fortnight a’ter- 
wards her bow got damaged in a collisien. 
But one day in goin’ out from the wharf 
in some harbor in Novy Scoshy she tetched 
against Joel’s vessel and passed the hoo- 
doo along to her and in that way got rid 
of it. The next vy’ge Joel’s vessel was 
lost with all hands, and nobody ever saw 
a splinter of her a’terwards.” 

“It’s queer how a hoodoo will leave one 
vessel and jine another,” said Eb. Balcom. 
“But there’s lots of things happens on ves- 
sels that no one cant ’count for. Sammy 
Watson who sailed in the ‘Albatross’ was 
tellin’ me las’ Sunday that one night at 
sea he saw supp’n’ come board the ship 
resemblin’ a human bein’. It climbed up 
on the side of the ship an’ then sot down 
on the aidge of the deck; an’ as quick’s 
ever it did, that side of the ship where it 
was settin’ begun to sink until it tetched 
the water and then the thing went away 
and the vessel righted. It was a stark calm 
night and Sammy could see the things 
good and plain. The vessel was loaded 
with lumber——” 

“What was Sammy loaded with?” asked 
Gideon Gasket, a dwarfish old fisherman, 
with a rasping voice. 

“Snicker away, Gideon, but I’d take 
Sammy’s word as quick’s any man’s. He 
don’t drink, ’cept on shore, when I know 


he takes all he can hold un’neath his 

jacket.” 

se HERE’S some queer creeturs in the 
sea,” quietly observed Skipper 

Joe Gibbons, a tall handsome old man 


with a white beard and clear blue eyes. 
“T was fishin’ in the Bay of Islands, Noo- 
fun’lan’, las’ Our vessel, the 
Traveller’ was at the wharf one 
day, and four of us took a motor boat and 
a*dory and went out the Bay. Then one 
of us, Jake Harkness, got into the dory to 
fish, the dory bein’ tied to the motor boat 
by a painter. The rest of us was fishin’, 
with our backs to Jake. Jake was ketch- 
in’ some fish, a settin’ in the stern of the 
dory, when all of a sudd’n I heerd a swash- 
in’ kind of sound near Jake, and when I 
looked round I’m jiggered if I didn’t see a 
tremenius black head ’pear jes’ back of 
the stern of the dory. You may get some 


season. 


‘Ocean 
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idee how big the head was 
when I swar that the eyes 
of the gol-darned thing 
seemed bigger’n a man’s 
head I could see part of the 
cussed thing’s body three 
feet above the water, and it was thicker’n 
a puncheon. I shouted, ‘Jake, for God’s 
sake come forrard, quick!’ Jake started 
to come forrard as quick as ever he could 
hustle, and I grabbed the painter, but 
fore ever I got the dory movin’ there was 
a crunchin’ sound, an’ the creature’s teeth 
got into the dory and drug the dory, with 
Jake in it, clean under the water. But 
the painter held, and Jake come up agin, 
and we grabbed him and got him on board 
the motor and I cal’late we made that 
motor go a flukin’ towards lan’. About 
one-fifth of the dory was lost, with all the 
fish in it and some gear. When we got on 
shore we overhauled the piece of dory that 
was left, and the marks of teeth or tusks 
was on it there, plain’s day. Jedgin’ by 
those marks the teeth must have been 
hookshaped, as if they p’inted back’ards 
into the mouth. Hunnerds of people saw 
the bites on that dory when we overhauled 
it.” 

“The creeter must hev had a pooty con- 
sider’ble mouth,” observed Gideon. 
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“The mouth was big enough to swaller 
Jake, clip and clean, as neat as you'd 
swaller a glass of rum. If it’s mouth had 
got into Jake there wouldn’t hev been 
’nough of him left for a decent buryin’.” 

“How long do you figger the creetur 
was, anyways?” asked Gideon. 

“I sw’ar I saw forty foot of it and I'm 
tol’ble safe in sayin’ it was sixty foot 
long.” 

“Was it a sea serpent?” 

“I don’t scursley think it. I sw’ar I 
don’t know, but it was the most ungodly 
cussedes’ thing I ever clapped eyes on in 
the whole of my goin’.” 

“TI cal’late you were consid’ble scair 
said Gideon. 


sor 
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“T was conside’ble nerved up for a spell. 
As for Jake it took a master sight to jan 
him, but this knocked the wind clean outen 
him. An’ no wonder! The creetur’s jaws 
were so close to Jake that there was just 
about a couple of feet between Jake and 
Hell. When Jake got on board the moto: 
I could see by his looks that if he ever got 
both his feet on shore agin he’d quit goin’. 
An’ sure enough he’s now anchored on a 


farm down east. I met him las’ week 
down to Is’r!1 Adams’ funeral. 


Won’t you ever go to sea again, 
Jake?’ s’ I. ‘No,’ s’e, ‘I’ll never step foot 
aboard a vessel again 
good enough for me. 
ths 

than 


a farm’s plenty 
There’s wuss things 
‘tater bugs and wums,’ s’e. ‘T don’t 
cal’late to furnish no quick lunch for the 
devil ‘es’ yet,’ s’e. An’ then he swore dret- 
ful. I never heerd wuss swearin’ ‘cent 
once ’fore.” 


66 ALKIN’ about resks in a dory.” said 
Martin Nelson. “Las’ year I was 
in a dory after sword-fish. I druv the 
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iron into one big one, and 
the fish gave it’s tail a 
sweep and_ stabbed it’s 
sword into the port side of 
the dory, an’ it come out on 
the other side. There was 
a consid’ble flippin’, flap- 
pin’ and floppin’, but the 
fish was held as tight as 
a cork in a bottle. The 
dory pooty nearly swamp- 
ed, but I sawed the sword 
off on either side of the 
dory and I'll be jiggered if 
the dory aint jest as good 
as ever, with the fish bone 
in her as tight as a cork.” 

“T’ve fished for nigh onto 
sixty years,” observed 
Skipper Ephe Miller, “and 
yit there’s fish in. the ocean 
I never saw. You've al! 
noticed that able-lookin’ 
yacht down off the Long 
Wharf for the past few 
days — not Mr. Webb’s 
yacht, but the one to the 
north.” 

“T cal’late we've all sven 
her,” replied Gideon. 

“Well, it’s owned by a 
professor chap from Har- 
vud College. Las’ Sat-day 
he had me out with him 
sailin’. I tell you what, for 
a professor, he’s got quite 
a headpiece. You should 
see him handle his yacht 
in a stiff squall. There 
aint a man on this bench 
could hev done it better. 
gen’rly are 
away up in G consarnin’ 
things that don’t amount 
to shucks, but they don’t 
know as much about sailin’ 
as a blame farmer, but this 
chap was extry well posted 
on sailin’ and other useful 
things. Now Skipper Gib- 
bons was jes’ tellin’ us here 
about that creetur at Bay 
of Islands with the big 
mouth. Well, this profes- 
sor was tellin’ me of a 
black fish—not a big fish 

with a body like that of 
a fat eel, and the queer 
thing about that fish is that 
there is not the leastest 
sign of a mouth, ’cept a 
tiny little hole that you could make by 
stickin’ the point of a pin there.” 

“How does the gol-darned thing eat?” 
asked Gideon. 

“Seems ‘though he’s kind of a big leeeh 
and ’tatches hisself to the bodies of flesh- 
er fish like halibut, and by suckin’ and 
borin’ he works right into their bodies. 
You can jest imagine how a big fat hali- 
would feel with one of them things 
in’ his insides.” 





Professors 


ick 

“It sounds more like one of them gol 
darned Trusts than a fish,” said Gideon. 
“T cal’late the professor was tryin’ what 
they call a figger of speech.” 

“Figger of speech! The professor 
showed me the photygraph of the fish. 
Can you photygraph a figger of speech? 
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I just fergit all he said about this fish, but 
I’ve given you the heft of it. He also told 
me that they’re fish down at the bottom of 
the sea without any eyes.” 


“HE others on the bench said nothing, 

but were politely incredulous. 

“Yas, siree, he told me that,” declared 
Ephe. 

“Well, I cal’late that’s a grain duber- 
“My objection to these 
science folks is that they think they can 
lay out everything by compass and rule 
and you must allus foller their jedgment. 
They’re hell-bent on thee’rizen, an’ keep- 
in’ to thee’ries of their own, even when 
these thee-ries butt agin the facts. I 
rec’lect the case of Cesar Tynes, colored 


ous,” said Gideon. 





cook of the ‘Susan B. D.’ He bought a 
cottage down at Dead Man’s Cove, and got 
it dirt cheap because it was ha’nted. The 
fust night he slep’ there he woke up about 
nidnight, and, ef he did, there was a tall 
figger in white a standin’ at the foot of his 
bed. Cesar yelled and jumped out of bed 
and rushed into the street. Nex’ day one 
of these professor chaps met Cesar and 
laft’ at his story. 

“*There aint no sech things as ghosts,’ 
said the professor, ‘my the’ry is that what 
you saw was your wife, or one of the 
okkypants of the cottage, in a night-gown.’ 

“Yer the‘ry butts right agin the plain 
fac’,” savs Cesar, “for the plain fac’ is 

Continue don page 63 








His left arm 
hung at his 
side and his 
right dangled 
an imaginary 
monocle. 

The incarn- 
ated spirit 
of England’s 
contemptible 
little army. 


The 


T was the 
| fourteenth 

of August 
in the year 
nineteen hundred and 
fourteen. 

Several of England’s 
most titled, most 
bored, and most idle young men sat, smok- 
ing cigarettes in the lounge room of the 
B , which any one, who is any one, in 
London, can tell -you is the most fashion- 
able club in fashiondom. The young 
gentlemen were resting after the task of 
having partaken of dinner. One or two 
had retired to the billiard room, but the 
lounge room. held the very Elite of the 
Elite. If a bomb had exploded under that 
room in the B , the nut of English 
society would have lost its very kernel. It 











How He Lived for Them—and Died for Them 
By ARTHUR BEVERLEY BAXTER 


is one thing to be a peer of the realm; it 
it quite another thing to be a member of 
the B——. 

The serenity of the scene was broken by 
the entrance of a page—the most silent, 
suave and intelligent page in livery. He 
could hand a cane to an Earl or a hat to 
a Duke and by his manner indicate to a 
nicety the exact scecial differences in the 
titles 

He handed a telegram to the Honorable 
Algernon FitzGuff, a scion of a House 


Jllustrated 
by 
Lorne kK. 
Smith. 


Traditions of the Hon. Algernon 


that boasted 
an age which 
challenged 
the records of 
antiquity. It is rather 
thought in the best 
circles that Eden was 
originally part of the 
FitzGuff estates. 

That young gentleman crossed one knee 
over the other, put down his cigarette, ad- 
justed a monocle—and read the tele- 
gram. 

“Any reply, sir 

“Ah—er—no,” drawled the pride of the 
FitzGuffs. “But you might telephone my 
man and tell him to bring the large car.” 

It is difficult to indicate how he said 
“my man.” It sounded like “mi-mawn.” 
However, the really correct, FitzGuffian 
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pronunciation is a process of generations. 

“Thank you, sir.” The page of per- 
fection vanished silently, unobtrusively. 

The arrival of a telegram would arouse 
the curiosity of any one but a member of 
an English Club. The Honorable Alger- 
non resumed his cigarette, his companions 
continued to stare at the ceiling, the B 
resumed its normal aspect. Its serenity 
was too solidly founded to be disturbed, as 
it were, by the mere turning of a Page. 


ABALF hour passed. 

“I say, FitzGuff.” 
floated across the room. 
say to a theatre?” 

A motor horn was heard in the street. 

“Sorry, deah boy,” drawled the Honor- 
able Algernon. “There’s my car.” 

He rose to his feet. He lit another 
cigarette. 

“Then you don’t want to do a theatre?” 
This time the Earl of Fotheringham was 
speaking. 

“I’m frightfully sorry, you chaps,” said 
the Honorable one, “but my regiment has 
been ordered to France.” 

“Right you are,” said the Earl. “Then 
we'll postpone it until you come back.” 

“Or have it in the Royal Opera in Ber- 
lin,” said the son of the FitzGuffs, 
stretching his arms lazily. 

“Good enough, dear boy,” said the Earl. 

“So long, you fellows,” said the Honor- 
able Algernon. 





A listless voice 
“What do you 


HEN Julius Cesar invaded Britain, 
he sent a cordial invitation to all 
the British chieftains to meet him at a 
certain hour and in a certain place, where 
they would go through the pleasant little 
function of swearing allegiance to him. 
All the chieftains assembled but one who 
not only refused Cesar’s behest, but stove 
in the head of the messenger with a blow 
of his battle-axe. 
Cesar was annoyed. 
noribus.) He sent 


(Caesar erat an- 
another messenger 
with a second cordial invitation. Grasp- 
ing his battle-axe in his mighty right arm, 
the chieftain hurled defiance in the mes- 
senger’s teeth. It was a labor of con- 
siderable magnitude to assemble the com- 
ponent parts of the messenger. 

Cesar was furious. (Caesar erat furi- 
He inquired the name of this ill- 
mannered churl and was informed by the 
Britons that it was no other than Guff. 
Cesar was not impressed. Social promi- 
nence is largely geographical and the 
Roman social columns had never chron- 
icled the doings of a Guff. He did not 
even know that it was polite gossip in 
British Best Circles that Boadicea had 
once had an affair with a Guff. Cesar 
took himself seriously but denied the right 
to all others. 

He was determined that nothing should 
stand between him and the object of his 
hospitality. He, therefore, detailed a 
thousand messengers to bid Guff to his 
presence and intimated that any of the 
one thousand who returned Guffless would 
have their heads removed as a sign of his 
Imperial displeasure. 

After arguing the point with the British 
Chieftain, the six hundred and forty min- 
ions of Cw#sar who survived the debate, 


osus.) 
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bore him to the Roman Emperor’s pre- 
sence. 

There was a tense silence as the Briton 
faced the conqueror of the world. 

“T shall never swear allegiance to you,” 
he said, ponderously. “There is a tradi- 
tion in my family that a Guff can never 
swear an allegiance to one of Social In- 
feriority.” 

“Homo est asinus,” said Cesar. “The 
man is an ass. I wish to have him re- 
moved and beheaded at once.” 

His wish was a command. They re- 
moved the British Chieftain, decapitated 
him and returned his remains to his weep- 
ing and faithful followers. 

Sadly they buried him and placed an 
epitaph over his grave. They did not 
understand Latin, but they felt that an 
inscription in a foreign tongue was dis- 
tinctly impressive, so they wrote over his 
grave— 

HOMO EST ASINUS. 


, 


ARREN FITZGUFF (the family 

name had been dignified by the Nor- 
man prefix at the insistent request of 
Lady FitzGuff) the Lord of Affix and 
Effix, was asked by William the Con- 
queror, in the year 1067, to dine with him. 
Lord FitzGuff made the mistake of reply- 
ing that he appreciated the honor done 
to him but could not accept it as there was 
a tradition in the FitzGuff family that a 
FitzGuff only dined with persons of com- 
parative honesty. 

“L’homme est un fou,” said William. 
“The man is a fool. Let my archers 
have him for target practice.” 

His followers buried him that night. 
With aching hearts and trembling hands 
they wrote his epitaph: 

L’HOMME EST UN FOU. 


There was a tradition in the FitzGuff 
family that epitaphs should always be in a 
foreign language. 


| Y the time the Honorable Algernon 

FitzGuff arrived in this vale of tears 
on the seventeenth of October, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one, there were suffi- 
cient traditions in his family to preclude 
almost any necessity for thought on his 
part. No matter what emergency might 
arise—a tradition showed him the solu- 
tion. Should he wander from the path 
of destiny—a family custom pointed his 
proper course. It never occurred to a 
FitzGuff to alter a tradition. The course 
of time meant nothing to them. The only 
difference between the FitzGuff of the 
twentieth century and the Guff of Czsar’s 
time was that the latter had not enjoyed 
the refining influence of a monocle. 

Algernon was the second son and, true 
to the family custom, he was sent to 
Eton at an early age, where, following the 
example of his ancestors, he was distin- 
guished only by his utter lack of distine- 
tion. 

One time he played on the Rugby eleven 
against Harrow. He was lithe and fast, 
and once, catching the ball at his own goal 
line, he sped for the opposing line, eluding 
player after player until only the Harrow 
Captain stood between him and his goal. 
Crouched like a tiger the Harrowite 
awaited the onslaught of the Eton full 
back and then leaped forward like a bat- 
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tering ram. FitzGuff tried to evade him 
by hurdling the tackle, but failed by an 
inch and was hurled to the ground. Fora 
minute he lay stunned, then rising pain- 
fully, staggered to his place behind the 
scrimmage. 

“Can you last it out?” 
Captain. 

FitzGuff nodded. 

“Damn good run,” muttered the Cap- 
tain; and gave the signal for the play. 

The Harrow line held and again and 
again the Eton team hurled itself against 
their heavier opponents, but without suc- 
cess until with a minute to go, FitzGuff 
kicked high into the air. There was a 
muff—a struggle—and the Eton Captain 
emerged with the ball and victory. 

A moment later the referee’s whistle 
blew. Algernon heard it—glanced mutely 
at his captain and collapsed in a heap. 

They carried him to the dressing room 
where a physician was hastily summoned. 

“Good Heavens,” said that dignitary, 
“this boy has three ribs broken.” 

Algernon opened his eyes and nodded 
weakly to his captain, who acknowledged 
the nod with a hearty English oath. 

“What the devil do you mean,” he 
growled, “by not leaving the field when 
you are hurt?” 

Algernon tried to speak, but the pain 
was almost unbearable. He gripped his 
hands and a cold sweat came over his 
brow. 

“Tradition—family,” he said slowly and 
painfully, “a FitzGuff plays—game to— 
finish.” 

“Swank!” said Jones, minor, who always 
thought in monosyllables; but it was lost 
on the Honorable Algernon, who had 
fainted in real earnest. 


It was the Eton 


FTER Eton a FitzGuff immersed hin:- 

self in the aristocratically intellec- 
tual surroundings of Oxford, from which 
seat of learning he emerged with a proper 
contempt for all commoners and a suffi- 
ciently polished veneer as to leave him im- 
pervious to the mental shafts of socialistic 
vulgarians. If he were the eldest son, he 
lived at home, took his seat in the upper 
chamber, and remained until his death, a 
contented nobleman whose greatest cares 
were his hounds and the least of his wor- 
ries—his children. Not that he was an 
unkind parent—he merely felt that his 
children did not belong to him. They 
were branches of a time-honored oak and 
absorbed their nourishment from the roots 
that had been planted in prehistoric sod. 
His duties at most towards these branches, 
was that of a pruner—he felt that they 
should be trimmed to an absolute uniform- 
ity. A FitzGuff should resemble nothing 
so much as a FitzGuff. 

The second son was given an allowance 
and a commission in the guards. 

The third son was bestowed upon the 
navy. 

The fourth son, if such an unnecessary 
addition to the tree appeared, was trained 
for the Established Church of England; 
which it was felt was sufficiently honey- 
combed with traditions as to render it 
highly improbable that a FitzGuff would 
receive any bad influences from the cleri- 
cal contact. 

Once there was a fifth son. 
never been a fifth son before. 


_ 


There had 
He was 








ced all the 
future by 


without precedent. He disgr 
FitzGuffs of the past 
becoming an author. 
Algernon was the 
meekly pocketing his allowance reported 
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to his regimer 3—— ar 


gra 
and the 


seconag son anda, 


joined the d be- 
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type ol 


t, 
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at. He rode we!! 


came a perfec well-born aristo- 
snot. at 


origina! 


was a deadly 

uttered an 
idea on any thing. His life tran- 
quil as a mud puddle on an August after- 
light 


cr 


billiards and never 


Was as 
noon. His regimental duties were 
his social life did not fatigue him. men- 
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ally, and his allowance, if not large. wa 
quite adequate. He was thoroughly sa 
fied. If he had had his choice as to 
birth he would have been a FitzGuff. 
At twenty-six years of age he followed 
. the example of a dozen military an- 
cestors and made a foolish marriage. 
was a musical comedy actress—not a star, 
not particularly beautiful, but possessed 
of sufficient charm to fascinate the Hon- 
orable Algernon, who married her for the 
very good reason that she infatuated him. 
She married him because she thought he 
had money. Being an actress she should 
have known that appearances are mis- 
leading—being a lieutenant in the Guards 
plays the very deuce with an allowance. 
At the end of eight months the woman 
left Algernon and for three years he re- 
ceived no word from her though covert 
rumors reached his ears that she was in 
Paris—had caused a duel between two 
Cabinet Ministers and had figured notori- 
ously in a most unpleasant divorce case. 


Sne 


Algernon explained nothing to his 
family nor to his friends. He had 
married and he no longer lived with 
his wife. Aristocratic London was 
much too polite to ask any questions 


and Plebeian London did not know any- 
thing about it. One day Algernon re- 
ceived a letter from Paris. It was badly 
written and stated simply that she was 
dying—would he come? 

Telling his valet that he would return 
shortly, he went to Paris and found ner 
in an obscure hotel, attended only by a 
sallow, emaciated little curé. 

The Englishman slowly the 
room to the bedside and looked into the 
sickness-stricken face. A look of fright- 
ened supplication came over the woman. 

Truly the comedy of midnight is the 
tragedy of noon. 

Algernon tried to speak, but his tongue 
seemed powerless to form the words. 
Something in her attitude must have made 
him do it. He leaned over and gently 
patted her shoulder as he might have 
stroked a favorite hound. As though his 
touch held magic in it the agony left her 
face like clouds dispersing before the ad- 
vent of the sun, and in its place an al- 
most celestial restfulness lit her features 
in a gentle glow. 

Two days later a funeral corfége passed 
through the squalid wretchedness of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. But one car- 
riage followed the coffin and in its covered 
interior sat a ¢uré and a_ well-dressed 
Englishman. With pious curiosity the 
laborers and denizens of the streets un- 
covered their heads and glanced curiously 
into the recesses of the cab. The cureé’s 
face, long used to such scenes, told noth- 
ing, and the other man was English—of 


crossed 
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a race that never snows its in 1ts 
face. The ill-k wat ggec 
their snouiders and the cortege pursue 


Its Winding, wretched way until it reacned 


a cemetery 
They buried her: the Englishman and 
tne cure standing bDareneaded in a ariz- 


zling rain, beside the open grave. 
The following ,, Algernon 


London. 


day, 
“Let me have a black suit,” he said to 
“and see that mourning bands 
upon all my clothes.” 

“IT am sorry, sir.” The valet poured him 
a brandy and soda. “Someone in the 
He paused with sym- 
ference in his poise. 
said Algernon briefly. 


As befitted a con- 


nis valet, 


are placed 


o* 





Sir 
“My wife,” 
> servant started. 

valet he had made 
quainted with most of the rumors concern- 
ing his late mistress. His master stared 
at him for a moment and saw the ques- 
tions in his face. He disliked discussing 
personal matters with any one, but was 
naturally on a more communicative basis 
with his valet than his friends. 

“There is a tradition in my family,” he 
said with a quiet simplicity. “that a Fitz- 
Guff always treats a woman with respect 
—because she is a woman.” 

The valet bowed. 

“Very good, sir. Is there anything else, 


sir?” 


e. 


fidential himself ac- 





“Yes,” Algernon sipped the brandy and 
soda, “oblige me by never mentioning my 
wife to me again.” 


HE first faint glimmer of grey in the 

East was struggling feebly through 
the immensity of darkness, when the ad- 
vance of the N—— Guards of London 
came toa halt. The men sat erect in their 
saddles, silent, but expectant. Half of 
their comrades had fallen in the ill-fated 
charge of the day before—their Colonel, 
four Captains and seven Lieutenants with 
them-——and their fingers trembled with 
restless revengefulness as they curbed 
their restive horses and peered into the 
gloom ahead. 

At their head sat the Ma‘or, grim and 
varworn, the veteran of a dozen battles. 
Beside him, second-in-command, there was 
a fair-haired smooth-cheeked Lieutenant 
who stroked a delicate moustache as though 
in'languorous indifference to the sound of 
the guns which were beginning to thunder 
their ominous warning to the German 
ranks. He was astride a splendid charger 
that pawed the ground in protest to his 
master’s reverie and whinnied his desire 
for action. 

“’Ke’s a blinkin’ nut, ’ee is,” said trooper 
Bloggs in profound disgust, “now I arsks 
yez as white man to white man—wot does 
’ee know about fightink?” 

His companion spat in eloquent disap- 
probation. 

“Nut is ’ee? Just you wait. Won't he 
give the Germans wot for? Oh, no, not 
‘arf! If you wants all the ’ell that’s com- 
ing to yez—just stick to Algy FitzGuff!” 

The object of their discussion wheeled 
about and brought his horse to a stand- 
still just opposite them. 

“T say, Fairfax,” he drawled, speaking 
to a subaltern who listened with expectant 
eagerness, “you couldn’t oblige me with a 
cigarette could you?” 


a 


” 


The subaltern held the light for him. 
“Are we going to charge, sir?” his voice 
bled slightly. 

“Ye-es, it looks like it,’ FitzGuff blew 


a delicate cloud of smoke from betweer 


tren 


in evident enjoyment of its sooth 


“The idea is to-er-relievs 


nis lps 
ing iragrance. 
the guns, don’t you know, and give them 
a chance to fal! 
liscussing 
with the members of the opposition.” 
voice of the major. The Honorable Alger 


The regiment ad 


back while we are—ah- 


matters of mutual interest 


} ryt +} : 
mmand rang ou ne rasping 


non 


vanced at a slow trot until they made co 


, 1 , 
rode to nis side. 


nections with the main body of the bri 
gade. They were hidden by a rise in the 
ground that screened the plains beyond 
where the German artillery was begir 
ning to thunder in answer whilst the 

infantry formed up in close formation t 


advance. 
“Halt!” The 


Guards came to ar 


advance of the N 
end. 
Trooper Bloggs leaned over to his com 


panion. 


“Did you ear ’im arsk for a cigarette 

“I did. Wot of it, I arsks yez, wot of 
“eon 

“’Ee’s a blinkin’ nut, ’ee is—a blinkin’ 
nut.’ 


His companion spat. 
“You wait,” said he. 
With faces tense with eagerness the re 
giment waited silently for the command 
a muttered oath, a mumbled 
here and there a reckless jest 
silence, awesome silence. 


prayer, 
but mostly 
They had grin 
business ahead, these men. On them de- 
pended the safety of the guns—on the 
guns devolved the safety of the army 
Should they fail, but—that could not, must 
not happen. 


A HOARSE command rang out on the 
4 morning air and at a trot the regi 
ment moved forward once more—to each 
side of them like phantom spirits in the 
early morning mist squadron after squad 
ron of English cavalry. 

The crest of the hill! 

it seemed an hour. 
never come—would it 

AT LAST! 


” 
A he 


A minute’s pause 
Would the signal 
never come? 
major rose in his stirrups and his 
gleamed in the morning 
that suddenly flooded the earth. 

“Forward—charge!” he shrieked 
drove spurs into his horse. As if Bedlam 
had been let loose, a prolonged, pulsating 
shout broke from the men as they wheeled 
to the left and felt the feverish exultation 
of their plunging steeds released at last 
from their restraint, as they followed 
their commander. Faster and faster the 
horses tore down the hill, and cursing, 
praying, shouting, their riders urged them 
on while the German shells burst in their 
midst and countless bullets swept through 
the ranks with merciless carnage in their 
wake. Grizzled veterans and smooth- 
cheeked youths in scores and hundreds 
crashed with their steeds to the ground, to 
death and mutilation, but every second 
brought them nearer to the faltering Ger- 
van ranks that glazed with  horror- 
stricken eyes at the human avalanche be- 
fore them. 


sword 


+ 


sunlight 


and 


Continued on page 75. 
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Maddalina had 
sprung at D. Hope 
and sunk her fing- 
ers into her arm. 
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CHAPTER V.—Continued. 


EINTING, he made a first swift try 
F for the hand which held the knife. 
He did not get it. And only by 
dropping knee-down did he escape it on 
the come-back. 

There was a yell of delight, and other 
knives began to show themselves. 

“Will you stop, you fool?” the Doctor 
cried again. Willings, too, tried to halt 
him. 

But Virgilio’s Sicilian eyes were blazing 
now. And he twisted away from them. “I 


will get her! The roba—the baggage! 


RALEIGH 


And, catching up an empty basket, he 
ran at her with it. 

He used it almost exactly as the Roman 
retiarius used his entangling net. In half 
a minute he had caught the blow as he 
wanted it. The knife went through, stuck, 
and amid cries of anger, Virgilio was 
about to make his victory good when some 
one threw the girl a second knife. 

It was all that was needed—in every 
way. The Doctor iumped forward only in 
time. He saved Virgilio. But the blade 
doubled back and cut the buttons from his 
sleeve. Next moment, too, a hairy hand 
was jerking him away. And, from behind. 
some one was jumping upon Willings. He 
tried to cover D. Hope with one arm while 
with the other he reached for his auto- 
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matic. 
then. 

But the thing that did follow was the 
one thing that no one could have looked 
for. 


Anything might have followed 


The first note of it came from Virgilio, 
himself. He had managed somehow to get 
possession of Maddalina’s second knife. 
And he was trying to pinion her upon the 
floor, when with a sudden yell he scram- 
bled to his feet again. 

“Jl malocchio!” he cried, goggling at 
her. “Jl malocchio!” 

And in a moment, with a horrified urge 
forward, and a wild surging back again 
—“TIl malocchio! Il malocchio!” all the 
rest of them began to cry! 
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SYNOPSIS OF 

Judge Bishop and Dr. Laneham are summoned to the 
fashionable duplex apartments of Mrs. Hansi Fisher, a 
wealthy society woman, who is interested in welfare work 
to the extent of employing prison-gate help. They are ad- 
mitted by Jimmy, the man-servant, who shows signs of 
alarm, but no one comes to receive them. After waiting for 
some time they start to investigate and find that the lower 
apartments are deserted, the servants having suddenly left. 
The two men then try to break into the rooms of Mrs. Fisher 
above, but the three doors leading off the corridor are locked 
in turn as they try to get in. They hear voices and a strange 
knocking inside, but when a door is broken down they find 
nothing in the apartments—but the body of Mrs. Fisher, 
who has been dead two hours. There is absolutely no door 
or window by which an escape could have been made. The 
police suspect a young settlement worker named Willings, 
who had been at the apartment a short time before to secure 
a contribution from Mrs. Fisher; and to clear him, Dr. 
Laneham, who is a noted psychoanalyst, decides to investi- 





PREVIOUS 


INSTALMENTS 


the crime. He is handicapped by the police, but finds 
a charred part of a magazine, in Mr. Fisher’s apartment, 
which he believes may prove an attempt to destroy evidence. 
Willings and a young woman, Daphne Hope, a fellow-worker 
at the locate Jimmy and cap- 
ture him after an exciting automobile chase. Jimmy tells 
his story to the effect that he had found the body of Mrs. 
There 
apartment but, before he could summon help, fhe body was 


This was be fore the arrival of 


gate 


settlement, in the meantime, 


Fisher near the swimming pool. was no one in the 
secretly moved to the couch. 
Laneham and Bishop. It has been given out in the papers 
that Mrs. Fisher’s valuable pearls are still in a secret safe 
in the apartments, and the following night some one enters 
the apartments in an effort to locate the safe, eluding the 
guards placed all over the building. Maddalina, Mrs. 
Fisher's maid, is located in the Italian quarters and an 
effort made to get her to Dr. Laneham’'s home by sending a 
medical health officer after her. 

















HAT did it mean? Willings and D. 

Hope only knew that no longer was 
any one troubling them, that the Doctor 
was pushing through to Maddalina’s aid, 
that as she lay there gasping, her body 
had begun to arch, her jaws to set, and 
her eyeballs to turn terrifyingly back- 
wards. ( 
stopped to help her. “Nom’ de dio !—Ma- 
donna!” they yelled. And, Virgilio lead- 
ing, they fought for the nearest way to 
the street and daylight. 

And the meaning of it all was this: “JI 
malocchio” is Sicilian for “the evil eye.” 
And, while any “evil eye” is bad enough, 
no Sicilian not prepared for death itself 
will stay to face the awful “evil eye” of 
epilepsy! 

Meanwhile the Doctor had continued to 
give a little firs! aid. 

“Oh, I don’t know what they’re running 
for!” he said jerkily, and a little hysteri- 
cally. “But she’s all right. Don’t you 
worry about her a little bit. It'll only 
take some of the demon out of her. More 
than that—if anything could be better 
for what I have ahead—! But, come, we 
must get her out.” 

Already, too, one might have thought 
that she had only fainted. And he mo- 
tioned to Willings to take her by the 
shoulders. 

The ambulance driver was waiting for 
them at the sidewalk. Two minutes more 
and they had her inside. And in another 
two minutes they were on their way up- 
town. 


V IRGILIO was nowhere in sight. But 
Laneham manifested no concern for 
Again he began to work over the 
girl. A bit of soiled, much-folded paper 
dropped from her dress front. It was a 
letter, a love letter. And he ceased his 
professional intentions, and used his Ita- 
lian to decipher it as they rode. It as- 
sured Maddalina that now, without doubt, 
the writer’s passion would endure for- 
ever; and that she should have two of 
them—-whatever they might be—for her- 

self, alone. 


him. 


But none of her own people had ° 


“All right!” he said. ‘“‘We’ll file that 
for future reference. And, Willings, as 
soon as we make the house, I want you to 
help me upstairs with her, and to the 


library. D’ve made my preparations 
there.” 
“Preparations?” 


“T’ll explain in a moment.” 

The car swung in and stopped. And 
Willings could only give him the help he 
needed in silence. 

On the stairs, 
quickly to Jacobs. 

“That kettle and the boiling water— 
and the envelope and paper!” 

And it was only then, indeed, that they 
realized that the Judge had been waiting 
for them. 

Laneham merely nodded. And as the 
Judge rose from the big reading chair, in 
his turn the Doctor put Maddalina into it, 
and began to prop her up with pillows. 

“Laneham,” Bishop demanded, “in the 
name of all that’s unholy!—what are you 
going to do?” 

“What am I going to do? Easy, now. 
And, Willings, will you ’phone the Com- 
missioner that he can send for her at ten? 
What am I going to do?” His face was 
lit by a sort of professional ruthlessness. 
“I’m going to try to obtain a little evi- 
dence by methods not yet admissible in 
police departments and courts of law: 
which is why I insisted on going after 
Maddalina myself. And her present state 
could not be more receptive to the busi- 
ness if I’d worked and planned to have it 
so. I’m going to try the effects of a few 
minutes of scientific hypnotism.” 


too, Laneham spoke 


CHAPTER XI. 


AN EXPERIMENT UPON MADDALINA, AND A 
“SCRITTO.” 


M EANWHILE Jacobs had nervously 

brought in the “preparations’’—the 
kettle and boiling water, and the envelope 
and paper. 

The kettle was the little copper kettle 
which Laneham had bought that morning, 
the duplicate of the one in Maddalina’s 
bathroom. And with it was a gas tube 


and ring, which he rapidly attached and 
lit and set up on a pipe-stool at Madda- 
lina’s knee. 

The envelope was practically a replica 
of the big blue envelope from which Mrs. 
Fisher’s bank-notes had been taken. And 
-he paper might have been that bill-sized 
blank paper which had been substituted 
for them. To make the thing complete 
the Doctor had drawn forth his wallet 
and was filling that big envelope with 
genuine bank-notes of his own, and gum- 
ming it down on them. 

Then, and then only, did he turn to the 
girl herself. 

With long, broken sighs, with eye-flut- 
terings, and troubled pickings of the fin- 
gers she had begun to come to. He waited 
for another moment, as if watching the 
effects of an anesthetic, until, plainly, he 
decided that the moment had come. 

“Now!” And, placing himself directly 
in front of her, he pressed her hands down 
into her lap, began to smooth and palm 
her temples, to draw her opening eyes to 
his, and to put her under the modern en- 
chanter’s spell 

“One of the minor details not yet ex 
plained,” he whispered to Bishop, “is 
how, and by whom, that substitution was 
made.” He slipped the big envelope into 
Maddalina’s hand. “Possibly, as a begin- 
ning, she may answer that.” 

And, while they looked, she had begun 
to answer it. 


NTO her eyes there was coming a kind 
of consciousness, a kind of comprehen- 
and then memory. And then—it 
halted their breathing to see it—with a 
furtive, twitching eagerness she was 
stooping over. She was laying the gum- 
med wrapper paper of that big envelope 
against the now steaming kettle spout. 
She was holding it there till it was soft, 
and opening it, and slipping Laneham’s 
genuine money out, and thrusting in the 
imitation. Then, swaying with emotion, 
she sealed it down again. 

“Gad!” said the Judge. 

“It isn’t legal evidence,” Laneham re- 


“ep 


peated. 3ut I think it’s tolerably con- 


sion 

















vincing, and we know now where Mrs. 
Fisher’s money went to first. The stolen 
bills were fifties. From a Jove letter I 
read a few moments ago, I should say that 
Maddalina is still waiting for two of those 
fifties that were promised to her. And 
now we’ll see if we can take another step.” 

He spoke to D. Hope. “Will you do 
something to help? Come here and stand 
in front of her, for just a minute?” 

“Oh, Doctor—I can’t!” 

“For just a minute. And it may be the 
one thing needed.” 

And when she had let him place her, he 
turned to Maddalina again. 

“Maddalina, Maddalina!” 

“Si, si, signore.” 

“This is the Signora Fisher. 
see her? The Signora Fisher.” 

“Si, si, the Signora.” 

“And she says she doesn’t trust you any 
more—that you are dishonest—a bad girl 
—and she must send you away. Do you 
understand? You are a bad girl—molto 
cattiva—very bad.” 

From the first instant the girl’s fierce 
eyes had begun to change—to narrow and 
to blaze again. 

“No, no, no, no!” 

“You have been spying—trying to find 
where she keeps her jewels, her pearls.” 

“No, no, no, no!” Again those furious 
wild-animal gutterings seemed to choke 
her throat. 


Do you 


ND, more than that, by 
those thick, burstingly 
repeated “No, no, no’s” they 
were all alike horribly though 
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vaguely reminded of some- 
thing. 
“Laneham,” asked the 


Judge, “tell me—where have 
we heard just that before?” 

“T’ll tell you. It was one of 
the things Mrs. Deremeaux, 
from across the court, heard 
in that ‘argument.’ The ‘ar- 
gument’ took place between 
Mrs. Fisher and Maddalina, 
here. It was then that Mrs. 
Fisher last saw Maddalina be- 
fore her death. And Jimmy 


met Mrs. Fisher, as, white 
and holding her throat, she 
came down from the girl’s 


room. after it. Well, perhaps 
we can now bring out another 
word or two.” 

And once more he went back 
to the girl. 

“Maddalina,” he told her, “I 
don’t believe you.” 

“Ma, si, si!” 

“You are plotting 
thing. I know it.” 

“No, no, no, Signore!” 

“You will not deny it if 1 
bring in the police.” 

“Ma, si—Si—Si!” 

“St! Si! J 
“See !—See!—-See.” Again, it 
was merely that, the Italian 


word for “yes’”—though rau- 


some- 


Si f — Q 4 


cous with fear and rage - 
which Mrs. Deremeaux had 
heard! 


In part at least the Doctor 
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had been able to reproduce that scene. And 
if any further confirmation had been 
needed, a moment later Maddalina herself 
was supplying it. 
“Take care!” 
denly; “Daphne!” 


cried the Bishop sud- 


KF OR, whatever the actual scene had been 

between Maddalina and her soon-to- 
be murdered mistress, the virago was now 
giving them a horrid picture of the end of 
it. She had sprung at D. Hope, sunk her 
fingers into her arm, and was making 
attempt after attempt to reach her throat 
and throttle her! 

They: pulled her off, and thrust the 
shaking, gibbering creature back into her 
chair. But again—and it made them sick 
—all were thinking of the same thing; 
upon the death-white arm of Mrs. Fisher, 
too, there had been the marks of fingers. 

The Doctor himself was strainedly and 
exhaustively wiping the perspiration from 
his forehead. 

“Can we hope for anything else?” asked 
the Judge. 

“T doubt it. And in any case I'll have 
to take her out of the hypnosis now. She 
won’t stand much more. But first, 
these little guarantors of peace.” 

And he snapped a pair of handcuffs 
upon her wrists. 

“Ah-h! — Madre de dio——!” That 
wakened her! And it was as if, in her 
first waking moment, she realized how 





A clutching hand spread itself upon his mouth. 
whole weight fell upon him and heaved him outward. 
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fully she had been made to betray herself. 
For a time all four men were not too many 
to hold her in her chair. 

Then, falling back spent and flagging, 
she would only and ceaselessly deny. 

She knew nothing of Mrs. Fisher’s 
death, she said. She had not heard of it 
till next morning when she had read of it 
in Il Telegrafo. She knew nothing of her 
jewels, her pearls, or of any stolen money. 

Again the Doctor showed her that big 
blue envelope. For an instant she gaped, 
blenching. But, next moment, again came 
her denials. If money had been taken she 
had never heard of it. 

What, then, Laneham asked her, was 
the meaning of that letter she had been 
carrying? 

In spite of herself, her hand went to her 
breast in one jerking catch. Then, as 
before, she clenched her hands, and denied 
and again denied. 


ROM the street below there came up 

the sound of a gong. The Doctor 
went to the window. It was a Headquar- 
ters’ patrol wagon. 

“Oh, well,” said Bishop, “let them have 
her now. We'll get no more from her in 
any case.” 

“Possibly not,” said Laneham. 
would anyway appear so.” 

Jacobs came back from the door. “Shall 
I tell the officers to come up?” he asked, 

“Just a moment,” the Doctor held him. 
“It'll do no harm to let her 
know first, that at any time 
we can talk to Jimmy.” 

And he sent for him. 

Before the little butler en- 
tered, she had recognized his 
step! 

“A-i-i !” She shrieked 
her recognition. They had 
believed her physically spent. 
But now, at the sight of Jim- 
my, such pure beast fury 
seethed up in her as she had 
scarcely shown before. 

“Liar! English dog! Dela- 
tor’ e traditore! Spy and trai- 
tor!” And next moment, while 
she shook her handcuffs to- 
gether, she was crying out 
such things as, clearly, Lane- 
ham himself had never looked 
for. 

“Let them ask their ques- 
tions of him, too,” she‘scream- 
ed. “Let them ask him, first 
about that scritto—that writ- 
ing—which the Signora Fish- 
er had had them sign, and 
that only a few hours before 
her death! If it was thieves 
who killed her—jewel thieves 
from Italy —let Jimmy say 
what it— what that writing 
meant! 

“Let him tell, too, about a 
certain quarrelling they had 
heard! Oh, si, si, she 
went on. “He had_heard it as 
well as she! Let him tell 
about that, and say if it had 
had nothing to do with the 
killing of the Signora!” 


“Tt 





si!” 


The 
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It was coming now, the full flood, one 
would say, of all that had been pent up in 
her denials! 

“And let them ask him, too, about the 
voice he had heard so often! Let him teil 
of that! Many times he had heard it, 
and so had she. In that voice was the 
devil’s work!” The corners of her mouth 
were slavered. She seemed about to have 
another seizure. “Let him tell of that—- 
of that—of that!” 

And, as all turned to him, clearly and 
for all to see on the face of Jimmy was 
that betraying “Zancray look”—-the con- 
fession in his case of evidence held back. 

UT by now three of the Commission- 

er’s men were standing in the door. 
Maddalina had been promised to them 
when they should call for her. It was aut 
possible to keep her longer, even had any 
one really wanted to. 

Furthermore, it was necessary that 
some one from 390 should go along with 
her, if only to make the called-for and 
formal report. 

“T’ll go,” said the Judge. “It’s only 
right I should, if merely because of my 
official position.” 

Would he be back again? He doubted 
it, for he could not know how long he 
might be kept. And, five minutes later, 
Laneham and Willings and D. Hope were 
facing Jimmy alone. 

“Well,” asked the Doctor, “how about it, 
Jimmy?” And no psychoanalyst was 
needed to say that once more it was a 
ease of “Zancray.” “You gave us to under- 
stand, you know, that you were telling us 
everything. And if you’re not——-?” 

The little Englishman sti!! stood un- 
speaking. Perspiration streamed from 
him, and his eyes were round with a 
kind of piteousness. But he made no 
answer. 

“How about it? 
quarrel first.” 

“Dr. Laneham, don’t h’ask me, for I 
carn’t tell you.” 

“Very well. Maybe we can get at it 
through the voice. You know, Jimmy, we, 
too, heard a voice. And you told us be- 
fore that you didn’t hear it.” 

“And I didn’t. I didn’t. You were 
speaking of some ’orrid, fearful voice that 
you and Judge Bishop and Mr. Willings 
‘ere ’eard when you broke in after the 
murder. I ’eard no voice of any kind!” 

“Jimmy” — Willings entered into the 
cross-examination. “Jimmy,” he said, 
“supposing for the time we leave the voice. 
There’s still that third thing—that scritto 

-the writing. We all want to keep our 
belief in you. Are you going to keep back 
everything about that, too?” 

“No. Mr. Willings”’—it cut of 
him. “Not when you put it so, I wor. t. 
And that scritto—you’ll know anyways 
why I didn’t speak of it before. For 
gentlemen. that ecritto—that writing was 
a will, that’s what it was!” 

“A will?” 


Supposing we take the 


burst 


“That’s what is was, sir. The vixen 
Maddalina. she didn’ know—she ’adn’t 
the learning to—— But I knuwed. And 


Mrs. Fisher had written it out ’erself that 
morning!’ 
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“Jimmy! But why—knowing, knowing 
what that must signify—surely you could 
have told us about that before? And why 
didn’t you?” 

“Because well I knowed you’d take it 
exactly as you’re taking of it now!” 


“ 9 


As we're taking it now? 
“IT mean that you think she could only 
’ave made ’er will like that, and in such 
’aste and ’urry as to ’ave two servants 
witness it, because by them she ’erself 
knowed what was coming, and intended 
it! You’re thinking h’already of the 
words she wrote in that murder note! 
And you take it now that was consenting. 
But she wasn’t! She wasn’t! I said it 
before, and knowing ’er as I did, I'll al- 
Ways say it!” 

“Yes,” said D. Hope fervently, 
will I!” 


“and so 


A ND, half to get away from that at 
os least, Laneham once more went back 
to the voice. 

“Jimmy, listen. You spoke of the voice 
we heard as ‘fearful.’ You mean that the 
one you heard was not?” 

“Why, sir, why’—he seemed again to 
be evading—“I never thought of it as so. 
It wasn’t loud enough.” 

“Wasn't loud enough? Good Heavens!” 

“No, sir,” he whispered, I - 
sometimes I was ’ardly sure I ’eard it a 
all.” 

“Jimmy!” 

And then once more, because for the 
moment the Doctor could not go on, Wil- 
lings took up the questioning. 

“Jimmy, was it the voice of any one now 
living?” 

Again the white perspiration mottled 
out in great drops upon the little Cock- 
ney’s temples. 

“Mr. Willings, I—I don’t know.” 

“T’ll ask my question in another way. 
You know that the only clue we’ve had so 
far—if the ghastly idea could be called a 
clue—lies in something Mr. Grady of the 
Electric Protection service told us last 
night. And that would make the voice 
we heard the voice of one of his workmen 
—‘old Throaty,”’ you remember, his nick- 
name was—the man who installed the 
jewel safe. And old Throaty, as you know, 
Jimmy, is dead. Tell me, did you ever 
think that it was his voice you heard?” 

“Yes, sir, yes!” The answer ran high 
in a shaking tremolo. “I did, sir, I did!” 

For a moment Laneham had to leave 
them to speak to Jacobs. 

“And. Mr. Willings, sir,” Jimmy began 
again, “if, because I’m still ’olding some- 
ing back, you’re going to feel from to- 
that you can’t believe in 
when it’s not two davs since you and Miss 
‘Ope, ere’ were h’offering your lives for 
mine——!” 


“no. 


night me—if, 


“No, no, if you want we won’t feel so at 
all.” 
“For I’m a man, too, for h’all I’ve bee 
at service, an’ I tell you, sir, I’m feeling 
sick to the soul not to be h’able to speak!” 

“T know you are, Jimmy. But, no more, 
no more. I guess this is another night 
when you might better just get away to 
bed.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

A REVIEW, AND A VISIT FROM M’GLOYNE 
V HEN the Judge returned, it was 

after eleven. But had it been hours 
later it wouid still have been not less out 
of the question for any of them to think 
of sleeping. And Bishop seemed to take 
it for granted that it was. 

“Well, Laney,” he said, “first it 
Jimmy—though we didn’t seem to get all 
of him at once—and now it has been Mad- 
dalina. Who is it to be next? After all, 
will it be old Throaty?” 

“Never,” Laneham 
even raising his voice. 
thing else is exhausted. 

“But you can’t quite put him out of 
your mind, I take it?” 

“T have the ordinary human weaknesses. 
Gut I can make up my mind not to yield 
to them.” 

“Very well. 

“And if it can help to make it plain 
that it pays to keep one’s feet upon the 
ground — and that there really may be 
something in the psychoanalyst’s bag of 
tricks—I’m ready right now to tell you 
exactly how I’ve arrived at the results 
I’ve achieved so far.” 

“You are——?” At that Bishop’s ex- 
pression changed at once. “Fine. Fine! 
In that case, I’m here for the night!” 

“Oh, it won’t take long to tell. And I 
can tell you at the beginning that you'll 
find it so simple as to leave you with the 
feeling that it isn’t worth the listening 
to.” 

“Go ahead. And I'd like to hear first 
about your fragments of ashes, and your 
M-U-N-D, MUND.” 

At that the Doctor stopped at once. 

‘But so far that has not come into it.” 

“Why——! But you told us——” 

“T said what I believe. Working from 
the pure theory of mental analysis, I said 
and I say again that if we can find the 
magazine burned that day by some one, 
in Professor Fisher’s own fireplace, our 
mystery ought, theoretically, to be solved. 
But that does not say that the mystery 


was 


answered without 
“Not till every- 


” 


is not a highly complicated one. We've 
had proof enough that itis! And, step by 
step, we’re at least feeling our way 
through the outer circles of the laby- 
rinth.” 

“You are. That’s evident.” 

“Two days ago we knew nothing. Now 
we know what, for most crimes, would be 


But 
In as few words as pos- 


enough to offer us their full solution. 

leave that aside. 

sible I'll do my reviewing.” 
He clipped a cigar. 


“6 FP RST, the locating of Jimmy. And 
There 
most 


that was ridiculously simple. 
but follow the 
udimentary logic. For one thing, at the 
very beginning I could see that he was ir 


rnocent.”’ 


was nothing to do 


= always believed he was,” cried D. 


Hope. 

“Yes, but there was evidence for it, 
and it was this: He had stayed to give 
Willings that rifled money letter He 
gave it to him, and then remained there 
for another half hour, when there was 
every probability that Willings would 
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Business —And the Fatal Spiral 








HE eyes of all men turn 


to the future—the days 
after peace has been 


declared 


By 
with varying de- 
grees of hope, optimism, apprehension or 
positive fear. What Canada has to ex- 
pect depends in no small degree on the 
conditions which develop in the United 
States; and, consequently, a new develop- 
ment in the American situation is fraught 
with deepest significance for Canadians. 

In the midst of the greatest prosperity 
the United States has ever known in the 
country’s history, there has appeared a 
cloud on the horizon that is causing un- 
spoken alarm among the most conserva- 
tive thinkers. It is not the size of the 
cloud that causes alarm. It is the under- 
ground rumbling. It is the surcharged 
atmosphere. It is the swift pace of the 
weather vane. 

There is not the slightest doubt but 
that Uncle Sam’s export total for 1916 
will exceed five billions—or the equiva- 
lent of $50 for every soul in the country. 
There is not an idle factory in the United 
States to-day. There is not an unem- 
ployed employable in the United States 
to-day. Factories are running not only 
double time but three shifts a day. Rail- 
roads and terminals are jammed and 
blockaded with surplus freight. Prices 
for farm prodvce—with the exception of 
dairy products, which are artificially de- 
pressed—are the highest in years. Wages 
have risen automatically 10 per cent. for 
unskilled labor all over the country; and 
skilled labor is commanding prices that 
seem almost incredible. In some of the 
munition factories men 
are earning on _ piece 
work $30 to $40 a day. 
That is —the workman 
is in many cases earning 
as much in a month a 


he formerly 
earned in a 
year. He is 


earning as 
much in a 7 
month as a 

foreman, or \ 
bookkeeper, or 
teacher, or 
preacher, earns 
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in a year. The country has witnessed 
such combinations and _ consolidations 
of big business as marked the old 
Morgan era of 1900. Various steel 
ventures have been bought up for from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 cash, recapi- 
talized at $50,000,000, loaded with some 
bonds or preferred stock for another 
$25,000,000, and then sold to such an 
eager public that the stock has pretty 
nearly doubled par. The same thing has 
happened in the metal trades, in the drug 
business, in motor factories, in a dozen 
other lines. Copper, brags, zinc, silver, 
are at prices unknown for a generation. 
A few years ago the motor trade con- 
sidered itself thriving, when a few hun- 
dred thousand cars were sold a year. To- 
day, the sales are not in thousands. They 
are in millions—and that is for domestic 
use, not war, and in spite of the fact that 
gasoline is 300 per cent. higher than it 
was two years ago. When Morg. 
formed his great steel trust in the 190‘ 's, 
a yearly output of ten to twelve million 
tons was considered high water mark. T 
day, Schwab predicts a yearly output of 
forty million tons—five times greater 
than the yearly output of Germany or 
England in their most prosperous days. 


NCLE SAM ig rioting in prosperity. 
He is on a mad joy-ride. He is wal- 
lowing in a golden bath; and there isn’t 
any gold brick to it. Nor has he lost his 
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head over it. The War slump 
brought him a lesson of thrift 
that he will never forget. 
Thrift day has become a na- 
tional institution in the United States; and 
savings banks show the highest average of 
deposits ever known. Uncle Sam’s money 
vaults are literally bulging with gold; and 
now that a rural credits bill has gone 
through Congress, land loans will auto- 
matically fall to 5 per cent., though for- 
eign nations have to pay Uncle Sam five 
and a half and 6 per cent. for credit 
loans. 

With all these prosperity flags waving, 
why the storm signals? 

Why have the U. S. Steel and Bethle- 
hem Steel and International Nickel and 
the National City Bank and a dozen other 
big concerns insisted on accumulating re- 
serve funds of hundreds of millions 
against the day of evil to come? 


O they anticipate war with Germany? 
Yes—frankly, they do; but speaking 
financially, they do not fear war with 
Germany. The declaration of war at 
worst would cause a sudden slump, fol- 
lowed by another fast and furious spurt 
of prosperity. Do they anticipate a sud- 
den collapse from the end of the War? 
Not if we are to take the words of Schwab 
and Gary at their full value; and both 
men have a way of uttering only words 
that have full face values. Both men an- 
ticipate that the end of the War will mean 
the reconstruction of Europe with Ameri- 
can capital; so they do not anticipate a 
collapse as the result of peace. 
Why, then, 
do they insist 
N on accumulat- 
\ ing huge re- 
serve funds 
against the day 
of evil that is 
coming? 


y 


FRIEND 
a of Charles 
Schwab was 
once asked the 
secret of 
Schwab's  suc- 
cess. Wasita 
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e big men can’t 


HILL, with 
hat foresight, 


which has marked and 


his own career, 
the case in an 
unfor- 
y, the allegory 
veiled that the 
of us do not 
the thing in 
of every day 
He says it is a 
a“fatal spiral,” 


that we are going up 


and up a spiral 
that, 
we are far 

up, we'll be 
of vertivo 


ie, and 


and 
I asked 
incial editor of 


the big Wall 


Street organs what he 
thought Hill meant by 


nd the answer 
Inflated indus- 


try, and when we in- 
flate a little more, we'll 


protest was 
forth by the 
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have to prepare to he ready.” 


That being the case, I vo back to the 
question—-why do big men like Schwab, 
grasp of af- 


why do they in- 


reserve fund 
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demand of a 5 per cent. in 


crease of rates by some railroads and a 

per cent. increase in Wages amor Zz rail- 
road workers. “If we have to pay the 
ncrease Wage ne aid ‘we'll have to 


have an increased freight; and if we get 
the public, which 


have to have an in- 





lle+ « 7 
reased rate for whatever it sells; and 
where is the fatal spiral to end? 


When the war stops, though Europe 








has to be rebuilt, there will be a sudden 
dislocation of all industry Thousands 
of ncaustria pial Wi sudder CiOS€ 
These plants w be able to rd to 
2 and scrap all machinery; for they 
are putting aside a safety fund; but the 
plants that don’t scrap and have to go or 
general manufactures will inherit this 
war scale of inflated wages. It is easy i! 
prosperous times to raise wages; but you 
an’t reduce them without a riot. It is 
é to shut up shop, than pay dam- 
ages fora riot. That means not only dis- 
tion of industry. It means a stop- 
page—sharp and sudden as a trair 
thrown off the track. Therefore—danger 
gnals out! Slow up the mad speed! 
Have your exhaust valves ready! Have 
ready, in case you need it, a cyclone 
Y : 


HESE are not Mr. Hill’s exact words, 
but they are a rough and ready, mixed 
metaphor paraphrase of his words, and 
f the words of warning 


of uttered by the 
wisest 


heads of the United 
Now when you consider that the 
ional City Bank, U. S. Steel, Bethle- 


hem Steel, Great 


business 
States. 


. 
vat 

















Northern — are to the 
modern world what 
Hanseatic leagues and 
court councils were to 
the old 


worth 


world, it is 
weighing the 
warning. 

Are the big men of 
the United States rav- 
ing Cassandras of dis- 
aster; or do they really 
know what they are 


11 


alking about? 


‘T HE first warnings 


were uttered 
about the time the 
“war babies” and “war 
” of Wall 
bump the 
bumps, and with vari- 
ous rubber ball bounc- 
es and _ contortions, 
came down and stayed 
down. That was about 
New Year’s of 1916. 
What do we find mid- 
summer of 1916? 

American exports 
exceeding wildest pro- 
phecies. Yes, but a 
labor unrest also that 
is ominous in its de- 
mands — Hill’s “fatal 
spiral” beginning to 
topple. 

At time of writing, 
the anthracite workers 
have demanded and 
received increased 


prides Street 


began to 
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graph operators and signalmer fr 
Chicago to New York among the n 
tior Work ~ 0.000 garr . 

mong t steel] workers, among Inte 

it Har ester mer among ” 
ter mas ontractors among , 
build s ¢ neters ele ro Ww rker : 
there i , strike threatened among tl 
gveneral 1 mer 
Z ral 

Now every tendo specified has rec 
10 to 15 per cent. advance over 1915's 
scale. Tug workers are receiving $145 a 
month. Manv of the shop chairmen of the 


garment workers are paid $25 a week, 
and demand $100 extra to call off strikes. 
qd know of one factory that lost an order 


for sixty-five suits because the s 


hop chai: 
man was teaching the “boss” his plac 
other words because the foreman re- 





’ 1 ” + 
ised to see the “boss f 


for five days out 


of sheer cussedness to “show him labor’ 


power.” It was a rush order, and the 
owner lost it. The builders’ strikes are 
for 55 cents an hour for an eight ho 
day. Now 55 cents an hour for an eig 


hour day for a carpenter and $8 a day 


} : . , 
render house hiurviding ab 


a masor 





ly i” possible for fire man of mre de pate 
means. Only the capitalist can afford to 
build a house: and the pressure great 
est, not on the rich man but, on the mar 
of moderate means. It is greatest on you 
and me. We have the conditions repeated 
that prevailed in Canada during the 
height of the recent boom—men idle be 


cause they would not work under a cet 


tain high figure and people living in tents 


afford to build 
houses at such wages. The 


because they could not 


} h; 
sequel to that 


story is always the same—a gradual exo 
then possibly 
empty houses because of people leaving. 

1 laws have a way of purging a 
sses; and saw this purging 
process for a year before the War. Uncle 
Sam is just at the beginning of the pro- 
cess now. 


dus of the idle workers, 


wT Ri 
swwatura ii 


exct Canada 


The ship builders and railroad 
men are fighting for an eight hour day 
and extra pay for extra hours. 


OW I wish 
eight hour day, could have it. 
Housekeepers don’t have it. Farmers 
can’t have it, never have had it and never 
will. Cows and wheat and cabbages 
don’t run on an eight hour schedule. I 
doubt if any man ever succeeded and rang 
up hard on his job and did things who 
stood with his watch in his hand waiting 


anyone, who wants an 























for the eight hour limit. The soldiers in 
the trenches would sell our freedom to 
the powers of hell on an eight hour 
schedule. Schwab and Farrell and Van- 
derlip and Grace and Ford didn’t keep an 
eight hour schedule when they were on 
the climb. Neither does Edison to this 
day. The greatest benefactors of hu- 
manity were not short hour men; but if 
any man wants an eight hour day, let 
him have it! 

The point is—we are so redundantly 
prosperous just now, the eight hour day 
has become a riotous demand; and the 
men are going to get it. Nobody is going 
to be a martyr over it. Eight hours it 
shall be universally; but I begin to see 
what the “fatal spiral” means. 

When the topple comes, what will hap- 
pen to the high wages on the eight hour 
day? You can’t reduce wages and 
lengthen hours without riots. What hap- 
pened in 1914 when the war broke out? 
Employers could not take the risk of re- 
duced wages. They laid off crews com- 
pletely and put a remnant of men on half 
time. Which pinched the harder? That, 
or lower wages? The question needs uo 
answer, though it is a question no agita- 
tor ever answers. 


HAT is what the big men are afraid 

of. That is the cloud on the horizon. 
That is the unvoiced fear. There is no 
use groaning over it and arguing. We 
are all going to see within a very few 
years exactly how it all works out. The 
high cost of living, or the cost of high 
living, always falls heaviest on the 
poorest. 

It is almost comical, and it is altogether 
ghastly that the beginning of the general 
inflation was in War Orders; for there 
are reasons why no one tells the real in- 
truth the profits on War 
Orders. 

First of all, if the truth were known, 
what would ever become of the combina- 
tions and consolidations and permutations 
that are unloading watered stock on the 
So on with the dance and go it 
blind, till you fall with vertigo! 

Well, here are a few ugly inside truths 
about war orders! 

Understand these truths do not bear on 
the big wise fellows, who are laying up 
store against the day of evil. They were 
the men, who foresaw what was coming 
and were ready. They are the men, who 
now foresee what is coming, and are 
ready. But those truths do apply to nine 
out of ten of the flash buster “war order” 
whooping fakers. 

There are now half a million men re- 
ceiving high wages on “war orders” in 
the factories of the United States; but for 
one factory that is filling orders with 
profit, a dozen are failing miserably ow- 
ing to rejections, and floundering deeper 
and deeper in debt every day they try. 
These factories are paying the fancy 
wages and emitting the prosperity tune 
to which Wall Street has been dancing so 
madly. 

Recall the Wall Street editor’s words— 
“Over-inflation and when we inflate a 
little more, we are going to bust.” 

Raw materials for “war orders” have 
increased in price from 300 to 1,000 


side about 


public? 
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per cent. First attempts 
to fill the orders have 
been dismal failures. 
Extensions of time have 
been extensions of lia- 
bility; for the wages 
and materials have gone 
skyward; and the com- 
panies have been unable 
to repudiate the con- 
tracts and tell the truth 
for fear of a smash; but 
the smash is due and 
will hit the harder for 
being deferred. 

One concern with $50,- 
000,000 of contracts is 
now on the rocks. An- 
other with $25,000,000 
of contracts has failed. 
A third with $27,000,- 
00 of contracts has 
been unable to deliver a 
dollar’s worth of the 
firearms undertaken. 
What with scarce ma- 
terial, high wages and 
impossible gauges, it is 
inahole. Against these 
examples, you may set 
if you like the case of a 
young commission firm 
that began in 1914 with 
a capital of $1,000 and 
now has a reserve fund 
of almost $20,000,000; 
but there is an: inside 
story to this firm, that 
may some day assume 
the proportions of a 
scandal. It was at first 
secretly financed by the banks that fin- 
anced the belligerents; and there are 
rumors of split commissions. The firm 
catered to both Allies and Teutons. 

Some munition workers are earning 
$30 to $40 a day on piece work at high 
speed; but those wages will leave no pro- 
fit for the company. The “blood money 
profits,” of which the pacifists have 
raved, will in many cases be paid in the 
pound of flesh from the heart of the 
foolish stock holders, who rushed in and 
bought at the top of the boom, while those 
inside “on the know” unloaded. 

Munition making is such technical 
work, that the successful shop must make 
not only enough to pay high wages, exorbi- 
tant cost of raw material and high pro- 
fits, but enough to scrap all its machinery 
at the end of the war. Probably not a 
dozen concerns are succeeding in doing 
this. 

One of the largest concerns, which has 
hundreds of thousands of pieces under 
way and which has paid dividends be- 
cause the Allies advanced money heavily 
—has not yet succeeded in delivering a 
single assembled product at the front. 
Those on the inside know this and are 
scuttling the sinking ship. 

If you will multiply these facts by the 
thousands of shops that have war orders 
and then don’t see the smash coming— it 
is because you have padded nerves. 

RECISELY the same inflated condi- 
tions prevail in Great Britain, in Ger- 
many, in France; and what foresighted 
men are asking is this—When the stop 
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comes, and the sudden 
jar comes, and the high 
priced men are thrown 
out of the factories, and 
the remnants of men 
come back from the 
trenches — what? In 
Germany, 600,000 more 
women are working in 
factories than before the 
war; and with families 
to support and heads of 
families dead, they will 
continue working in fac- 
tories. No use revamp- 
ing the old foolish argu- 
ment of women in in- 
dustry taking the bread 
from the mouths of 
men! If women had not 
thrust themselves in the 
gap, families would 
have starved! 

Who can foresee the 
end? 





German economists 
bluntly predict low 
wages, riots, revolu- 
tion. 


Ford says — high 
wages, high speed, and 
profits shared; but the 
majority of workers are 
incapable of high speed 
and cannot earn high 
wages; and the present 
agitators demand wages 
high enough to elimin- 
ate all profits. 

Lord Shaughnessy’s 
remedy is one of the 
wisest — back to the land for the men 
and leave the women in the gap they have 
filled. If the men go to the land, so will 
the women; but it behooves us all to imi- 
tate the big wise ones—get off “the fatal 
spiral” and lay by store for the day of 
wrath that is coming. 





THE SHIPPING 
SITUATION 


1s one of intense interest 
In the 
September issue Agnes 
C. Laut deals with the 
steps which are being 
taken to promote ship- 
ping interests in Can- 
ada. It 1s a forceful and 
practical article—one of 
the best that Miss Laut 
has written for Mac- 
Lean’s. 


to Canadians. 

















The Anatomy of Love 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 
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ai elcomes he chance, especuily 

aa he i ipprehensive that Anne Ap- 


preoy, a ery attractive young Am- 
907TO woman, to u hom years he fore 
he had rashly proposed, has designs 
now On his Tree dom. He remen he rs 
Sybil aa a little girl but, u alking to 
l Farm from the station, 
he stumbles across a very beautiful 
her hair by 
the Mdeora pool-- and so learns that 


young girl combing out 


you nas grown, He finds her ple a- 
aure-loving, poetical and scornful of 
science, but decides that at last he 
has found a girl who might be per- 
suaded to discusaea the psychology of 
love. Sybil initiates the Professor 
the delights of country lit- even 
to the extent of making him go bare- 


joot, but rather pe rturbs him with 
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into 


the intelligence that Anne is coming 


down also 











CHAPTER VII. 
THE DESCENT TO THE PRIMITIVE 


OHN HERRIN MACRAVEN, for the 

first time since his flight from Am- 

boro, seemed morose and depressed 
and nervous. He sat up in bed and care- 
fully felt his pulse, but could detect no 
symptom of physiological disturbance. 

He knew it was something of the mind, 
and not of the body, for half an hour later 
when Sybil carolled her morning cal! from 
the leaf-muffled garden under his window, 
he resentfully slammed the heavy wood- 
en shutters. 

“Hoity-toity!” he heard the surprised 
girl cry aloud, at that unexpected sign of 
temper. But she went on singing, as art- 
lessly as ever. 

The shutters of the second window 
were straightway slammed to, with even 
greater vigor. 

“Brute!” said the girl, and there was 
no more singing. 

It was not until he had emerged from 
his shadowy room into the clear white 
sunlight of the early morning, and paced 
the deserted verandahs and the lonely 
garden-parterres, that the enormity of his 
offence, the sheer barbarity of his mood, 
came home to him. The more he cogitated 
over his pettishness, his miserable mo- 
ment of wrong-doing, the more he re- 
solved to make amends. His inward dis- 
tress was so great, in fact, that the mere 
thought of breakfast suddenly becare a 
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tive. The birds were singing. but he 

not hear them. The flowers were as fresh 
and abundant about him as ever, tl 
were as blue above him. But he did not 


observe them. 





S UDDENLY he came to a standstill, de- 
manding of himself some reason for 
his change of feeling. It was not his 
rheumatism—his knee was in. no way 
troubling him. He had not taken a chill 
he had been exceptionally careful abou 


his flannels. There had been no dietetic 


indiscretions—he had fallen on his meals, 
in fact, with the hunger of a wolf. And it 
was not eve-strain. or overwork, as it 
had once been. 


IT 

knowledge of science, he had always 
proudly claimed, held man above the mo- 
mentary indiscretions and « 
life. It provided him with that detached 
and impersonal point of view which made 
the pettiness of all things earthly only too 
Yet he now stopped and look- 
ed about him, with a sudden uneasy and 
furtive glance. Could it be Sybil, or any 


ridiculous jealousy of Sybil and her af 


; mma ‘ 
lliemma O01 


obvious. 


fairs? 
He refused to congede a claim so absurd. 
Why should he 


and going of this slip of a girl should 


imagine that the coming 


take the color and meaning out of life and 
leave him contented on the one hand, or 
aimless and disconsolate, on the other? 

It was, at any rate, mysterious. And 
with a profound sigh of resignation, he 
began to walk, feverishly, without sense 
of time or direction. He kept up his mad 
pace until the ache in his legs and the 
distressingly empty feeling in .the pit of 
his stomach prompted him first to think 
ruefully of breakfast and then to turn 
quite as ruefully homeward. Sybil, by this 
time, would surely be back. But the prob- 
lem remained, how was he going to make 
his peace with her? 

He stopped. in the lane, before a glow- 
ing cluster of briar roses, and an inspira- 
tion came to him. What could be more sig- 
nificant than a peace-offering of those 
pale and delicate blossoms—of which she 
wags so fond—still wet and sparkling with 
the morning’s dew! 

So with great care and industry he cut 
and gathered an armful of pink briar- 
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neath the window, mopping his brow. He 
waited for something further to be said 
before beating a retreat. As no word 
came from the window, he turned about. 
thrust his hands deep in his trousers poc- 
kets, and with melancholy aimlessness 
and the hollow mockery of a whistle wat 
dered off into the garden. Once oui of 
sight of the house, however, his entire de 
meanor changed. He clenched his jaw. 
and smiting the hollow of his left hand 
with the tightly closed fingers of his right, 
he emitted one audible and eloquent mono 
syllabic word of disgust. 

“Country life does seem to be changing 
him!” murmured the old Scientist, as he 


stood at the open window gazing after the 


vanishing Macraven. 
NM ACRAVEN had once looked forward 
with a vague dread and uneasiness 
to the hour of Doctor Shotwell’s depart- 
ture. When that hour actually arrived, 
however, the younger man, with still 
shred of his old-time and innate 
scrupulosity of thought and deed, felt 
sadly disturbed at his absence of regret. 
There were reasons for this, he suspected, 
after his hour of farewell with his old 
colleague, but those reasons were of such 
a nature that he did not care to drag 
them into the light. Life was short, he 
told himself, and whatever it cost, he was 
going to have his day. And as he re- 
peated that ancient and hedonistic phrase 
he began to gaze absently about the coun- 
tryside, as though in search of something 
he could not clearly define. 

It was Terence the gardener, back from 
the railway station, who told the young 
Professor that Sybil would be found in 
the strawberry patch. 

The disconsolate scientist cleared the 
orchard fence at one lithe bound, crossed 
a field of Alsace clover with long strides, 
and caught sight of Sybil in the sun- 
bathed distance, a soft splash of pink 
against the dark green of the strawberry 
leaves, 

She was kneeling between the wide 
rows, and the broad milk-pan into which 
she was picking the fruit shimmered with 
the refracted sunlight. Yes, it was glori- 
out weather again. acknowledged the Pro- 


some 


fessor to himself. 
again, almost 
were blowing fragrantly once more, the 
sound of rippling water filled the soft air. 
And he could see the flutter of her hands. 
as she stooped over the vines, the glint of 
the sunlight. It was 
e alive, on such a day! 


The birds were singing 


drunkenly, the blossoms 


her loosened hair in 
rood to } 
the 


H E waived to her blithely, from 
fence-top, and then as blithely called 
to her. She neither to see 
hear him, so was she ir 
berry-picking. He approached 


ously, wondering if 


seemed nor 
her 
her dubi 
it would be as glori- 
as it had promised. 

He came to a stop within six feet of 
where she knelt. He remembered then 
that she had been crying, that a paroxysm 
of weeping had shaken her slender body 
as she clung to her father and said good- 
bye to him. Even while inwardly re- 
marking that tears seemed to be the final 
sedative in the feminine pharmacopoeia, 
the younger man of science had instine- 
tively backed away from that scene, not 
a little affected by the sudden discovery 
of some deeper current of feeling heyond 
the rippling shallows of adolescent light- 
heartedness. 

Yet already her tears were forgotten, 
it seemed. as she half turned and studied 
the silent figure in black with covert side- 
glances from under the wide rim of her 
pink sunbonnet. 

“Good morning!” she said at last, quite 
meekly. 

“Good morning, Miss Sybil,” returned 
the humbled man of learning. 

He was looking down at her, with im- 
personal studiousness, noting the acci- 
dental array of color before his eyes, the 


eT rrossed 


ous a day, after all, 
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His hand went up to his bedraggled wreath of plaited oak- 


leaves. 


deep crimson of the ripened berries, the 
dark green of the leaves, the golden yel- 
low of her swinging hair, the soft pink 
of her frock and sunbonnet. 

Sybil looking up from under the brim 
of her sunbonnet saw that his ill-temper 
was as much a thing of the past as her 
own tears. So she turned to him with a 


sudden little out-thrust of her berry- 
stained hand. 

“I’m sorry!” she said. 

Something in the wistfulness of her 


glance in the plaintiveness of her voice 
smote him to the heart. 

“Don’t!” he implored, with an involun- 
tary and quite ridiculous swallowing mo- 
tion of the throat, as though he had dis- 
covered a gland which did not belony 
there. 

Sybil looked on her work, and saw that 
it was good. 


Then he glanced up—and saw that it 


was Anne. 


“Aren’t you sorry, too?” she asked, as 
she picked a casual berry or two. 


HE young Professor got down on his 
knees beside her. He poked about 
under the dark green leaves, both as an 
excuse for the attitude and as an e‘fort 
to cover his sudden confusion. 
“Not the green ones, please!’ 
softly, giving him her eyes. 
He took her hand, her 
timorous little hand, and held it in his. 
“TI am sorry!” he said, with a gulp. And 
then, as though he had just realized the 
terrible dimensions of his outrage, he 
dropped the hand and fell to picking 
strawberries, grimly and feverishly. 
Sybil sighed. Then she sat up and, 
crushing a great, over-ripe scarlet berry 
between her scarlet lips, studied her com- 
panion’s solemn face. 
“How could you!” she reproved mourn- 


, 


said Sybil 


sun-browned, 
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fully. 
to me—until Anne came, at least!” 
He began to look very miserable, and 


“You—you might have been kind 


very guilty. He wondered to which that 
reproof applied: To the slamming of a 
wooden shutter, or to’the holding of a 
berry-stained hand. 

“It’s so—why, I’m blushing!” said Sy- 
bil. The young scientist looked so long for 
the blush that she had nothing to do but 
hang her head before the directness of 
his gaze. 

“I wonder why it was?” she asked, 
dreamily, toying with a strawberry leaf. 

“You wonder why you blush?” inter- 
rogated the young Professor. 

Sybil nodded her head, and moved the 
heaping milk-pan further down the row. 

“Why, a blush is nothing more than a 
sudden suffusion of the facial veins due 
to momentary paralysis of the vaso-con- 
strictor nerves. Personally, I reject Dar- 
win’s theory that a person who thinks, for 
instance, others are looking at her directs 
her attention to her own face, resulting in 
a flow of blood towards that part. Wundt 
claims that this momentary relaxation of 
the vasomotor innervation, causing the 
blush, is compensation for the accelerated 
pulsation of the heart, produced by emo- 
tion.” 

“Oh!” said Sybil. 

“My own theory of this most interesting 
of all organic and functional manifesta- 
tions which accompany the simple emo- 
tions is that the blush is a vestigial rem- 
nant of the childhood of our race. I mean, 
following the principle of recapitulation, 
that this woman’s blush of yours is in- 
herited from the twilight of time, when 
woman was the hunted, and man the 
hunter”. 

“But isn’t that the way it still is?” in- 
terrupted the girl, gently. 

“Of course, my dear, of course,” pur- 
sued the man of science. “But as I was 
about to explain, this blush of yours is an 
echo of the time when to be admired or 
complimented was a sign of danger. It 
is a whisper to you from your ancestors. 
Primitive woman knew that the expressed 
approbation of the male meant prompt 
struggle or flight—for her, more expendi- 
ture of energy more heart-action. And 
the heart, which is only a muscle, acquired 
the habit, as it were, and has not been 
able to shake it off. Do you follow me?” 

Sybil, eating a strawberry, nodded. 

“Is the heart only a muscle?” she 
asked, dreamily. She ate another straw- 
berry, meditatively. “Perhaps that’s why 
it can get so tired, and ache so much, 
sometimes!” 

The young Professor tried not to show 
his impatience at that intrusion of senti- 
ment into the cold white light of science. 

“For example,” he continued, facing 
her with gently tapping index fingers, 
“here are you and I, alone in this vast 
field. You comprehend that we are no 
longer pagan, that civilization has laid 
its duties and obligations on me, that you 
are in no danger whatever of —of un- 
seemly advances.” 

Sybil gazed at him solemniy, round- 
eyed and attentive, nodding her head. 

“You know all this, the personal woman 
in you does, yet the natural, the repre- 
sentative woman in vou still blushes. 
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That is to say, nature still flashes her 
semaphoric danger-signal, although for 
centuries and centuries not a car-wheel of 
emergency has moved along that track, 
so to speak!” 

“Isn't that interesting!” said Sybil, her 
utterance a little thick with a half-eaten 
strawberry. “And after all there isn’t the 
slightest danger, is there?” 


~TOUTLY and decisively the young 
Professor assured her there was not, 
and Sybil suddenly flung away a straw- 
berry that proved to be bitter and over- 
ripe. He thought how interesting it was, 
this teaching of transcendental physi- 
ology to such a class, even while he won- 
dered why she laughed as she looked after 
that bitter and over-ripe berry. He drew 
closer to her, and began picking the little 
soft globes of scarlet and dropping them 
into the milk-pan. A silence fell over 
them. The birds sang, the leaves stirred, 
the little stream in the next meadow 
sparkled and flashed and tinkled. 

“Won’t you tell me more about your 
work?” asked Sybil. 

“Then it interests you?” 

“Yes, I love it!” said Sybil, raptly. She 
sat down between the long green rows. 
“And Anne seems to understand every- 
thing you’re doing, and lecturing on, and 
writing about!” 

The sky was clear, but it seemed as 
though a cloud had crept over the face of 
the open sun. 

“You know I didn’t mean it, when I 
made fun of science. I help father in his 
work, sometimes, but up here, you know, 
I haven’t much of a _ chance to know 
things, have I? I’ve only got to exist, 
to eat and sleep and lie in the sun and 
purr like a cat. Do tell me more about 
what you call science, what it means, 
what it’s doing in the real world!” 

The young Professor cleared his throat, 
and from time to time as he spoke Sybil 
dropped a berry into the pan. 

“Science—science first organized know- 
ledge and coaxed from nature those sec- 
rets that made possible the utilization of 
earth’s natural resources. While she 
primarily explains life, she prolongs and 
intensifies it. Impartial in her activities, 
boundless in her possibilities, she has re- 
organized industry, disciplined intellect, 
unlocked the tombs of the past, and pre- 
pared the paths of the future. She is 
the torch-bearer, the light-bringer, the—”’ 

He came to a stop, disconcerted by the 
smile that curled about Sybil’s lips. In- 
stead of listening open-eyed to that flight 
of oratory she was gazing at him with 
soft commiseration as she slowly, one by 
one, dropped the plump red berries into 
her pan. 

“And that’s what you’re giving your 
life up to?” she quietly demanded. 

“One could live and die for 
declared. 

“And grow old, and see life get emptier 


it!” he 


and emptier, and still not find what you’re. 


looking for?” 

She was nodding her head up and down, 
sagely, almost pityingly. 

“And what difference will it make to 
you and me after all, a hundred years 
from now?” the girl in the pink sunbon- 
net softly asked. 











HE man of science looked about him 

at the light-drenched meadow-lands, 
at the singing birds and the rustling tree- 
tops. Then he turned back to the girl 
pulsing with warmth and youth at his 
side. The one was the concrete and the 
ephemeral, the other was the abstract and 
the eternal. He wondered how he would 
be able to explain the paradox to her. 

“Don’t you think,” she was pensively 
asking him, “don’t you think people some- 
times get cold and thin-blooded and short- 
sighted up on the peaks of science?” 

He thought quite otherwise, though he 
fought in vain against the feeling of de- 
pression stealing over him. Then a little 
question startled him: Could he be thin- 
blooded? 

“But doesn’t it seem to you they lose a 
lot out of life, a lot of the joy of living, of 
the good times we were meant to have?” 

“But what is pleasure?” demanded the 
“After all, what is the 
basis of hedonistic experience?” 

Sybil shook her head again, slowly. Then 
she rose to her feet. 

“I’m nearly starved, and there’s Han- 
nah ringing the lunch bell for the second 
time. And we're going to have straw- 
berry shortcake.” 

The man of science heard the sound of 
the distant bell, tinkling musically across 
the waving fields. There some- 
thing unspeakably pleasant in the sound. 

Side by side they made their way to- 
ward the lane. At the fence Sybil turned 
to him. 

“Will you help me over?” 
demurely. 

He went first. Then he took the par 
Then he turned back for the 

After all, it was a glorious 


young Profesor. 


seemed 


she asked, 


of berries. 
waiting girl. 
day. 

“I’m afraid I’m too heavy!” murmured 
the girl, as his arms reached out for her. 

A moment later the young Professor of 
Anthropology was not asking himself 
questions as to the basis of hedonistic ex- 
perience. For as he reached up for her 
groping hands the lightly balanced figure 
in pink swayed forward. He caught her. 
and kept her from falling, but as he did 
so he was thinking more about Sybil thar 
about Science. He felt only the weight 
of her hands clasping his shoulders, he 
saw only the descending figure in its rose- 
like raiment which seemed to envelop 
him in a sudden odorous cloud of color, as 
softly and yet as completely as a shower 


of rose-leaves themselves might muffle 
and hide away some solemn and age- 


worn tablet of an earlier century. 

No, he assured himself, a little appre- 
hensively, he was far from being thin- 
blodded! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PATHS OF PAN, 


OHN HERRIN MACRAVEN came 

down to breakfast in his new flannels. 
As he had feared, it was an extremely ill- 
fitting suit, much too loose in the shoulders 
and much too long in the trouser-legs. His 
new neckties too—he had sent for colored 
ones—were of far too vivid and flaming a 
crimson to blend readily with his schol- 
astic sobriety of taste. But Sybil, before 

Continued on page 67. 








Red Michael, the Tariff Crusader 
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Most of them keep under the 


barn. 


OME fifteen years ago Dr. 
Michael Clark, then a 
practising physician at — 

Newcastle-on-Tyne and of Ca 
rising fame in the local poli- 

tics of that thrifty city, discovered that 
England was going to be too crowded for 
a hard-working doctor with a family of 
boys to bring up. So he came to Canada 
where there was more room. 

Michael Clark had been raised in the 
school at Gladstone, Bright and Cobden, 
1ad heard these great evangels thunder, 
had come under the fire of their eyes and 
the spell of their ideas. Naturally he had 
their gospel in him and felt disappointed 
when England did not take it up as 
quickly as he expected. England makes 
haste slowly. Freedom broadens down 
from precedent to precedent in a most de 
liberate way in that country where the vis 
inertiae of caste and feudal privilege has 
nine centuries of history, custom and tra- 
dition behind it. Now the life of one man 
is short and the doctor decided it would 
be foolish to wait when freedom and de- 
mocracy, as he had heard, were moving 
along so much faster in Canada. Where- 
fore, in pursuit of those two most Holy 
Grails he crossed three thousand miles of 
fretful ocean and another three thousand 
of rock and tree and field and stream and 
planted himself and his household gods 
on the open prairie fifteen miles from Red 
Deer, Alberta. 


| | E went that far because he crav- 
ed a new land, a new unham- 
pered land that he could grow up with 


and take part in moulding on emancipated 
principles. The East had no charms for 
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him. Its great cities did not detain him 
a moment. It was just such cities with 
their immemorial wrongs and inequities 
that Michael Clark was fleeing from. He 
was through with cities. What he wanted 
was a wilderness, a large commodious, 
well-ventilated wilderness where the 
breast of a free man could expand with- 
out crowding the neighbors. The West 
was his goal, the virgin boundless West, 
a fresh page for statesmen to write good 
laws on. Wherefore, Michael Clark went 
West until the Rocky Mountains stopped 
him. 

Now, even the westest West has those 


blisters on its surface which men call 
cities and you may be sure that those 
cities did their best to hold a man like 


Michael Clark with a useful profession at 
his finger ends and ten thousand dollars 
to invest. The ten thousand dollars was 
a particularly attractive proposition to 
the real estate dreamers of that day and 
both Calgary and Edmonton, which even 
then were full of the substance of things 
hoped for, the vision of things not seen, 
offered him town lots which if he had 
bought and afterwards sold at the top of 
the boom, would have made him a mil- 
lionaire twice over. Calgary and Edmon- 
ton had faith in their future, faith enough 
to take Michael Clark’s ready money; but 
Michael Clark had a better use for it. 
Town lots, doled out by the front foot, 
were too stingy for him. What he had in 
mind was acres, broad acres, thousands 
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of them, and cattle to cover 
them. He was full of the 
patriarchal spirit, the land 
hunger which Abraham hand- 
ed down to the lost Ten Tribes 
who are said to be the English. 


T all events Dr. Michael Clark 

brushed aside his opportunity for 
riches beyond the dreams of avarice as a 
real estate speculator and went back to 
the land. Some people will tell you that 
this shows how impractical Michael Clark 
was, but Michael Clark does not think 
that way. He has for his fortune enough 
and to spare, a big place in the esteem of 
his fellow men, and, above all, a glad 
heart. He has, besides, his books, his 
thoughts, his three stalwart sons, and his 
accumulated philosophy—bountiful pro- 
visions for a serene old age. Even from 
a worldly point of view Michael Clark has 
prospered. The lord of a thousand acres 
with cattle to correspond is no small pota- 
toes even in the boundless West. 

I have met people out West who said 
that Dr. Clark might have bought better 
land than he did. They point out that 
there was fatter land one hundred miles ' 
farther north or a hundred miles south 
and that what he seemed to be after was 
scenery. Of course, what the doctor was 
looking for was something that reminded 
him of England. The vast bare prairie 
spaces did not make the picture he had at 
the back of his head. He wanted green 
trees to rest his eyes on, a river for his 
cold tub of mornings, and a rolling land- 
scape—and he got ’em. It is true the 
trees are small, as all trees are in the 
Land of Little Sticks, but they put forth 
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leaves like other trees, and the river 
flashes like a silver shield in the sunshine, 
and the landscape rolls as it does at home; 
and Michael Clark has his bit of England 
in the heart of Canada and is happy. The 
same people who criticize Michael Clark’s 
judgment in selecting land complain that 
he paid too much for his heifers at the 
start. But time seems to have cancelled 
that mistake, too. The heifers have mul- 
tiplied and replenished after their kind 
until they have made the doctor a sort of 
cattle king. The roast beef of Old Eng- 
land has nothing on the toothsome stuff 
that comes from Belford Ranch, 
Olds, Alberta. 


Glen 


N addition to his ten thousand dollars 

and a growing family Michael Clark 
brought with him to Canada his Liberal 
principles. Some Liberals feel their prin- 
ciples from their ears up, but Michael 
Clark carries his in his heart. It was in- 
evitable that he should begin to preach 
them; and presently that part of Alberta 
became aware that it had a prophet in its 
nidst. Michael Clark had modelled him- 
self on Gladstone and the old masters and 
consequently he told the story well. He 
became a power in the land as much by 
his earnestness as by his eloquence. Since 
Alberta first discovered him 
Michael Clark has become known 
from one end of Canada to the 
other as a great orator, but he 
always had the root of the matter 
in him. He is by way of being a 
crusader in many things, but 
chiefly free trade. He has a ruddy 
face, a flaming eye and a voice of 
trumpet quality. Which explains 
his nickname—Red Michael. 

Michael Clark has 


probably 
done more to make C 


anada accus- 


tomed to the idea of free trade 
than any other dozen statesmen 
put together—accustomed. I said 
not resigned. Until Red Michael = 


spoke out loud it was considered 
bad form to mention free trade in 
Canada. Such innovators as men- 
tioned it did so with bated breath. 
They had to ‘bait’ their breath or 
they wouldn’t have had the cour- 
age to tackle it. In this way their 


; pat ba Ip 
inspiration was also their excuse Dr. 


for flaunting the heresy before a 
public that had been brought up 
on the National Policy. 


RY Michael changed all that. 
He talked about the dreadful thing in 
cold blood. He talked about it day in and 
day out, also on Sunday—the patriarchs 
were free traders. He gave everything a 
free trade slant. He found in it the clue 
to every economic problem that flesh is 
heir to. He traced war and crime and 
poverty and social evils a-plenty to the 
lack of it and, after a while, people began 
to believe that there might be something 
after a)l in what the doctor said. At any 
rate he was never done saying it and it 
must be a good thing that would bear re- 
peating so often. Middle-aged men took 
heart of grace to remember that they 
were free traders when they came out of 
college—as many men are—but that the 
world and self-interest and the struggle 
for existence had side-tracked their opin- 


Clark 


Michael Clark is a 
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ions. They admitted reductantly that the 
doctor had right reason on his side and 
went so far as to wish that they could af- 
ford to agree with him. Almost per- 
suaded them—that was what Red Michael 
did. But he has a few millions to convince 
yet. 

The West, fertile soil, 
There are several hundred thousands of 
free traders in that part of the country 
who say, “We have two hundred and 
twenty million bushels of wheat to sell 
and are only using eighty million bushels 
at home. Why not let us sel! the surplus 
where we like and make the East rich?” 
Red 
Michael has a big job ahead of him still. 
However, he has made Canada familiar 
with the idea. People do not shrink with 
horror when the subject is broached now. 
They at least let it go in one ear and out 
of the other. It used to be the fashion 
to say, with Grover that a 
condition, 
theory, 


fronts us. 


of course, was 


But the East is not converted yet. 


Cleveland, 
not a 
con- ‘ y 
In > 
short, free trade 
in Canada 
reached 
stage outlined by 


has 





the 


C7 usade rosin 


grails. 


the poet in his description of vice—which 
seen more nearly, familiar with its face, 
we first endure, then pity, then embrace 
—perhaps. At all events this war, which 
according to Michael Clark, was largely 
due to Germany’s desire to make a Ger- 
nan Zollverein of the civilized world, is 
going to leave Canada poor enough to 
engender some clear thinking on this vital 
question. At least that is what Red 
Michael hopes. 


A® might be expected, Dr. Clark’s free 
trade views fell with startling em- 
phasis on Canada’s protectionist Parlia- 
ment. Even the Liberals, who had given 
Canada a little free trade, had then re- 
neged, and had finally gone out trying to 
give her a little more, were shocked at the 
lengths to which the man from Red Deer 
went on his favorite topic. But Par- 
liament listened just the same and the 











leaven is at work. When 


Michael Clark 


entered the Great Chamber there were 
just two overt free traders in Par- 
liament—himself and Senator Edwards, 
who was rich enough to say what he 


thought. Eight years ago the free trader 
in Parliament was as extinct as the dodo, 
but Dr. Clark and Senator Edwards must 
have at least two score sympathizers now 
though most of them keep under the barn. 
The time is not ripe yet, they say. They 
will speak out when the West gets the 
the stick at Ottawa. Mea 

while they give the doctor a kind word 
now 


long end of 


and then. 

The doctor pleases himself with the no- 
tion that Finance Minister White is 
far outside the fold. At least the 
Minister treats him as a foemar 


not 
Finance 
worthy 
of his steel and does not try to banter his 
Moreover, Sir Thomas has 
applied one of the doctor’s favorite ideas 
—direct taxation. True, he limits it to 

business people 
but if 


arguments. 


restricted 
part 
Si 


for a 
the 


poses the whole, ther 


period, presup- 


Thomas 
admission. 


has made a significant 


All Dr. Clark asks is that the Fin- 
ance Minister follow the idea to 
9 logical conclusion and abolish 


t 
the protective tariff. 


:* is on the 


Michael will 


that Red 


with us to 


cards 
not be 
Canada 
been quite all that he 

This land has 
drifted into many old wrongs. The 


end of the 
not 


dreamed. 


the chapter. 
has 


new 


at work 
here as in the Old Country, to put 
As the 


doctor grows older his mind 


same elements have beet 
in democracy. 


‘ 
» “mock 


home and 


, 
‘at battle 


dwells more and more 01 
his old father and the gi 


for reform which is to take place 


in England after the war. Democ 
racy has marched fast Great 
Britain, faster than it ever march 
ed before, faster, as a matter of 


fact, than it has marched in Car 


ada, which has a_ bad habit of 
making old abuses her own. The 
doctor wishes now that he had 
a waited and seen. There might 
ae have been a career for him ir 


England. That career 
for him right now. 
a reputation made, 


reaches out 
Asa man with 
as a prophet approved 
in a far country, he has been invited to 
come home and take part in that triumph 


ant progress which is to make England 
the most democratic country in the whole 
world. Red Michael has done his bit fo: 
Canada. Now will he do his bit for Eng 


land? He is thinking it over. 


All- Canadian 


All the contributors to MacLean’s are 
Canadian writers—the best that our coun- 
try has produced. It is an all-star, all- 
Canadian MacLean’s is 


giving the best work of the 


magazine. now 
best Canadian 
writers; and plans are under considera- 
tion to assist in bringing to the front the 
younger Canadian writers. 


By the Grace of Sarah May 


| Saeirt panted into 
the station—too late. 

The train, with its 
load of picnickers, was gone; 
and there was no other train going west 
until late in the afternoon. 

“Confound it,” he said blackly. “And 
confound Murchison,” he added, thinking 
of the acquaintance who had delayed him 
on the street to discuss a slight matter of 
business. 

He was left—there was no blinking 
that fact. The selected picnic ground was 
fifty miles away, so that the wild notion 
that had crossed his brain of getting a 
team and driving thereto had to be dis- 
missed. No, there was no picnic for him; 
and, as things were, much depended on 
that picnic. 

Nesbitt left the station in a mood of 
sickening depression. All the hope and 
exhilaration of the morning had vanished. 
Betty would think he did not care—and 
Clark was on the train. For a whole day 
Clark could wander with Betty through 
romantic haunts, while he, Nesbitt, sulked 
in town. Only a fool could fail to make 
use of such a golden opportunity; and 
Clark was no fool. 

“That is my role,” thought Nesbitt bit- 
terly. 


H EK was in love with Betty Stewart. 
But Betty was independent. They 
had had some tiffs, with a resulting cool- 
ness. Nesbitt had not been sure enough 
of his welcome to call for a fortnight. 
Then with her usual caprice, Betty un- 
bent. She had sent him a note the previ- 
ous day inviting him to join a private pic- 
nic party to Maiden Lake. 
“We will leave on the 10.15 train,” 

she wrote, “so be a good boy, stop sulk- 
if you come 
I shall know how to be very nice to 
you, but if you don’t I shall know you 
are still sulking and I shall be nice 
to othe) people.” 


ing, and come with us. 


Nesbitt had not been sulking—take his 
word for it; he was merely on his dig- 
nity. That, of course, went to the winds 
at Betty’s beck. And this was the result 

he was wandering homeward alone 

the People’s Square; and Betty 
and Clark were on their way to Maiden 


Lake. 


through 


NXT ESBITT sat down on a bench in the 
. Square and was about to give him- 
self over to sulking in right good earnest 
when he heard somebody crying. Some 
twisting of neck discovered a small girl 
of about eight or nine curled up on a 
bench across the walk behind him, with 
her face buried in her arms and the 
ragged sailor hat on her head shaking in 
the emphasis of her woe. She was sniffl- 
ing in an unrestrained luxury of grief, 
evidently thinking herself alone. 

“Hello,” said Nesbitt, who hated to see 
children or animals suffering, “it seems 
there is somebody besides myself in the 
world who is miserable after all. This 
must be seen to.” 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


He went over and sat down on the other 
bench. 

“What is the matter, sissy?” he asked 
gently. 

Sissy squirmed around with a start, 
revealing a freckled, tear-spotted face, 
and a very red little nose. She was not 
shy and she did not at all resent his intru- 
sion into her private troubles. 

“I—can’t—get—to—the—picker—nic,” 
she said, between sobs. 

“Did you miss your train, too?” asked 
Nesbitt with a smile. He could still 
smile, even in the wreck of all things, and 
his smile was very winning. It won 
Sarah May Molloy’s young heart on the 
spot. 

“Train nothing. We wasn’t going on 
a train. We was going to ride out to 
Deerville in livery rigs—all Miss Beech- 
am’s Mission School kids. We was going 
to have a bully time. Ice cream, too. Oh, 
gee! And I can’t go.” 

Sarah May’s pale blue eyes brimmed up 
with tears again. 

“Tell me why,” said Nesbitt. “If it isn’t 
a secret I’d really like to know.” 

“Tain’t any secret. I hain’t got any 
dress but this’”—touching the faded print 
she wore—‘and Ma, she said at first I 
could go. And when the Jones kids got 
new white dresses for to wear, and Ma, 
she says she won’t lemme go ‘cause she 
can’t git me a new dress and she ain’t go- 
ing to have the Jones kids dressed bettern 
hern at a pickernic. And I jest howled 
and Ma, she said she’d skelp me if I didn’t 
dry up, so I kem out here and I feel awful 
bad. I’d gone to the pickernic 'thout any 
dress at all ruther’n miss it. I never was 
in the country afore and I wanted to see 
i” 

“I’m very sorry for you,” said Nesbitt 
gravely. “I can sympathize with you for 
I also have missed my picnic to-day.” 

“Your clothes look pretty good,” said 
Sarah May, eyeing them critically. 

“It’s not a matter of clothes in my case 

but the principle is the same. Now, 
look here—but first, what is your name?” 

“Sarah May Molloy.” 

“Very well, Sarah May, listen to me. 
We have both been disappointed—let us 
pool our disappointments and have a 
strictly exclusive picnic of our own. 
There’s a train leaving for the east in half 
an hour. Come with me and we'll go out 
to the Junction and turn ourselves loose 
in the woods there. I don’t know if I 
‘an manage any ice cream, but we’ll have 
heaps of other good things.” 

Sarah May put her finger in her mouth. 

“Say, are you bluffin’?” 

“No, indeed! I’m in downright earnest. 
Go and ask your mother if she’ll lend you 
to me for the day.” 

“Can’t do that ’cause she’s gone up to 
the north end to scrub for a woman and 
she won’t be back till night. But she 


won’t care. If you ain’t put- 
tin’ up a job I’ll go, mister.” 

“It’s a bargain. You wait 
here while I rush up town and 
invest in some ready-to-wear eatables. 
We've been unjustly cheated out of our 
picnic, Sarah May, but we'll get even with 
Fate yet.” 


N ESBITT, smiling at his own whim, 
4 hurried to the nearest fruit and con- 
fectionery store and soon came back, 
loaded with parcels. Sarah May was wait- 
ing for him. She had pushed her carrotty 
hair back under her hat, scrubbed her 
face dry with her apron, and was ready to 
adventure forth on any quest with this 
astonishing new friend of hers. 

“Gee, but you’ve got whacks of things,” 
she explaimed. “What’s them? Or’nges? 
Or’nges are the clear stuff. Gimme one to 
suck on the train. Ain’t I glad you come 
along, though!” 

“I’m not sorry myself,” said Nesbitt. 
“You are what I really needed, Sarah 
May—a diversion.” 

“Ain’t!” said Sarah May indignantly. 
“I’m Irish.” 

“Oh, it’s all the same thing, dearie. 
Come, let us away to Arcady now. Be- 
gone, dull care and haunting remorse; 
we'll daff the world and sneering rivals 
and over-dressed Joneses aside for one 
day at least, SArah May.” 

“You talk just like a crazy uncle of me 


father’s,” said Sarah May tolerantly. 


HEY got on a lazy little freight train 

that took half an hour to crawl out to 
the Junction, a small village where the 
ast and west roads branched off. When 
Nesbitt left the train his eye caught a 
sign over a small restaurant near the 
station and he took Sarah May in and 
treated her to unlimited ice cream. Sarah 
May ate three saucersful and chattered 
blithely between rapturous gulps. Evi- 
dently Sarah May had no sorrow that 
ice cream could not cure. 

Then they went away into the big beech 
woods beyond the village, following a 
winding forest path until they came to 
the banks of a brook where they sat down 
and had another feast, Sarah May rum- 
maging cheerfully in Nesbitt’s parcels and 
squealing with delight over her discover- 
ies. 

“Say, ain’t it great here?” she said, 
when they had finished their lunch, pillow- 
ing her elbows in the moss and looking up 
into the great green arches above her. 
“These woods make me feel I don’t know 
how—like I do at Mass sometimes—all 
kind of solemn and happy-like. The coun- 
try is all right, mister.” 

“Would you like to live out here?” asked 
Nesbitt. 

Sarah May shook her head decidedly. 

“Nope. It’d be too lonesome for a steady 
thing. I’d ruther people than trees. But 
for a day it’s fine. Say, Mister, let’s 
mosey on a bit. I want to see all that’s to 
be seen.” 

Accordingly they moseyed on. Sarah 
May seemed tireless and they rambled 








through woods and fields and country 
lanes the whole afternon. They gathered 
flowers and hunted for birds’ nests, and 
Nesbitt answered Sarah May’s questions, 
of which she asked a few thousand, more 
or less. The inquisition was wholesome 
for Nesbitt; he could not brood much over 
what might be doing at Maiden Lake when 
he had to satisfy Sarah May’s rapacious 
appetite for information about everything 
she saw. 


fs was sunset when Sarah May’s iegs 
gave out. Nesbitt set her up on the 
gate of a wood lane on the hill above the 
Junction and they watched the sunset to- 


gethet train. 


2° 1 > as 
while they waited for tf 


1elr 
M:; 


“Tu’s been boss,” said Sarah May, with 
: : ree “3n) 1 
a deep sigh of satisfaction. ll bet I 


t have had half as good a time if 
with the Them 


too much side. 


wouldn’ 
i’d gone kids. 
Joneses would have put on 
I wisht I could go to a pickernick with you 
“very week.” 
“Much obliged,” said Nesbitt absently. 
“You'd to 
hough,” said May shrewdly. 
“You’ve been thinking about it all the 
time. Why? Did your girl go on it?” 
“Yes,” said Nesbitt, moved by 
| impulse to confidence i 
headed mite of the slums. “And you see, 
Sarah May, the other fellow went too.” 


o 


ruther gone the other, 


Sarah 
Saran 


i 
a 


o 


a whimsi- 


eal this red- 


I savvy,” Sarah May nodded compre- 
ngly. Then, desiring to comfort him, 
ind drawing on her own feminine possi- 


; } ] 1 oer Jy + TAPrRrt 
bilities, she added: “That needn’t worry 
vou, ’cause she’ll be so mad at you not 
coming that she’ll likely give him the cold 


shoulder and the marble heart for spite. 
ee?) 


“uy 


1d 9 


are a 
Sarah May. 
I think she is 
thinks so.” 


ou comforting young woman, 
But—I’m afraid—you 


my girl, but I’m not sure 


see, 


she 


want the earth with a gilt 
2” demanded Sarah May 


round it? 
“T’ll bet the other fellow ain’t 


“Does she 
fence 
scornfully. 
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half as good looking as you. I wisht / 
was grown up.” 

“Thank you. 
lent taste.” 

“I s’pose she’s a good looker?” queried 
Sarah May curiously. 

“She is 
the world, 


littie cloud away down in the north-west 


I wish she had your excel- 


the most beautiful woman in 


aearie. 





Look- do you see 
sky—that bright gold one? i 
hair. And do you see that 
sky in the south-west with that one clear 
Star in it? Her eyes are as bl 
sky and as bril 
May. 
the brook 


1 


the color of her 


ie as that 


Star, Saran 





liant as that 
And those wild roses you picked by 
to-day have never seen her face 
hinl worth their 


sanlid nat ¢ a. 
would ne nink 1 


1 
A 


while to be roses, 


“Say, but you’ve got it bad,” commented 
 -ae 4 : : 
Sarah May drowsily. Her red head nod- 


st Nesbitt’s 


ded agair 


arm. He lifted her 
2 ee ee ee ee ¢ . 
om the gate and carried he aown to the 


station where a train present 
Nesbitt got on 
May in 


rear car 


his arms. Her head 





on Mis snoulder, and in one o 
-+¢! } } 7 1 ? 
ney iittie nands she still clutche 


pouguet ot Ww ild 


N ESBITT had supposed the train was 
a the freig] 


ght they 


roses and limp daisies. 


had come out on. 


He now discovered that it was the wester? 


train and that the car was full of the re 


turning Maiden Lake picknickers. 
Nesbitt’s appearance was hailed with 
ignter and jests. He felt foolish, but 
he iooked nobly serene as he stalked dow: 
the aisle and dropped nto the only vac 
ant piace 1 the car beside Betty St 
wart! 


He 


in the 
n ne 


vacant. Where 
Then he 


end, scowlit 


wondered why it was 


worid was ( 





i 
Clark down at 


rloomily 
gi nily 


out of a window. 


Betty said “Good evening” very icily, 


rnored the fact of S 


and completely ig 
vy’ eh: 
aesbitt 
> 1} 
more comfortable or 


-— 
h 


aran 
made the little red head 
his shoulder before 


spoke. Then he said: 


“Did you take the trouble to wonder 
why I did not show up this morning?” 
“I supposed you were not sufficiently 
interested in the picnic—or picnickers 
to come,” said Betty in an indifferent ton: 
which had the effect of adding: “And ther 
I dismissed the matter from my mind.” 
“I missed the train,” said Nesbitt. “My 
watch was slow to begin with and then I 
Murchison and he delayed me. You 
minutes when I reached the 
I can’t tell you how I felt 
my way back I found 


> vone ter 


about 


this baby 


rying in the People’s Square because she 
ouldn’t get to a mission picnic. So | 
( } routt the J inctior for in out re 
ind I think she had a good time at least 

He pausec n suspense He expect 
Betty to give a cruel little laug} ind make 
some sati il speech about his newlvy- 
fledged pl nthrophy. But Betty « 

ways be depended on for the un 
nected. 

Her eyes softened. She gave him a loo 
that gladdened him and said in a low tone 
s she bent forward and gently pushed 
hack the moist, sandy locks from Saral 
Mav's flushed face: — 

I thin] \ lovely of you” 
H ER touch, or the jerk of tne raina 
it iriit »a stand-still at the water 

tant VW ikened Sarah Mav. one lifte 
her head, rather dazed by the lights : 


On Yr il tne ce o the very pre tiest 
young lady sne nad ever seer 

Sarah May t up on Nesbitt’s knee 
pointed a brown finger at Betty. and said 
leepily Dut ww 1 voice whose iwful di 
tinctness was heard to the farthest end 
of the car 

“Are you his g 

Nesbitt gasped and looked for the en 
of all things At that awful moment he 
wished he had never seer Sarah Mav 

But Betty smiled again and said in a 
oice, low but ¢ illy distinct 
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N the September issue of MacLean’s will be 
found contributions from practically all of the 
best known Canadian authors. 
tinguished contributors will be: 


Arthur E. 


Service 


Robert J. C. Stead 


September MacLean’s will be in many respects 


“the best yet” 


Among the dis- 
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Making Your Home Beautiful 


The Decorative Treatment 


of Walls 


By COLLIER STEVENSON 


NE problem—which is of universal 
interest, because it concerns all 
sorts and conditions of men, the 

dwellers in apartments, rented houses, 
humble cottages, and palatial homes alike 
—is that of interior wall-treatment. It is 
a problem which, on account of the per- 
ishable character of most wall-coverings, 
usually recurs with the regularity, if hap- 
pily not quite the frequency, of the tax- 
bill. Further, it is a problem in the happy 
solution of which lies to a greater extent 
than many home-makers imagine the suc- 
cess or failure of a house from the esthetic 
standpoint; for, as an interior beautify- 
ing factor, a decorative wall-treatment is 
really paramount. Attractively-decor- 
ated walls have, indeed, the power to miti- 
gate the banalities of furniture and the 
crudities of architectural details, just as 
inartistically-treated walls have the power 
to lessen the attractiveness of any good 
furniture or architectural character which 
may distinguish a room. Is it not, there- 
fore, quite obvious that the subject of 
wall-treatments is one which no conscien- 
tious home-maker can afford to overlook? 

Wall-treatments may be classified under 
four general headings—first, plaster fin- 
ish; second, wood-paneling; third, tile; 
fourth, fabric or wallpaper. Let us con- 
sider each briefly. 


HE pilaster finish is divided under 
two sub-headings — smooth and 
“sand-float,” or, as the latter is equally 
well-known, stucco. While the smooth 
finish is usually reserved for the hanging 
of paper or fabric, it may without such 
covering be very decoratively treated 
with any of the numerous flat-finish paints 
and water-color products on the market 
-—the ceilings left white or slightly tinted, 
the walls coated in any selected color, and 
possibly terminated by a stencilled frieze 
in a contrasting hue. Or again, with the 
use of narrow wood mouldings, stained or 
painted to match the standing woodwork, 
walls of smooth plaster may be attrac- 
tively paneled and painted either in one or 
two shades. In deciding upon this treat- 
ment, however, it is well for the home- 
maker to remember that only a symmetri- 
cal room—that is, one in which the wall- 
openings are balanced—lends itself well 
to paneling. 

The sand-float, or stucco, walls may be 
accorded the same treatment, although it 
is preferable to have the color ingredi- 
ents added while the plaster is being 
mixed. Although the rough texture of 
sand-float plaster is delightful in effect, 
and particularly suitable as a background 
for pictures, walls thus finished are some- 
what difficult to neatly repair when the 


inevitable cracks ap- 
pear, often necessi- 
tating the retinting 
of the whole surface. 





Nevertheless, the general attractiveness, 
which may be judged by illustration 1, is 
usually considered a sufficient compensa- 
tion for any extra work or expense en- 


tailed. 


OOD-PANELING, which comes un- 

der our second heading, is a type 
of wall-decoration which has descended 
to us from very early days. It may be 
used either to cover the entire wall-space 
from floor to ceiling, as shown in illustra- 
tion 2; or, again, it may extend only toa 
height of several feet, as in Illustration 3, 
leaving the upper walls available for 
plaster-paneling, papering, or other treat- 
ment. 

Four rooms are particularly well- 
adapted to full paneling from floor to ceil- 
ing—the hall, the drawing-room, the din- 
ing room, and the library. The formal 
character of these rooms calls for a dig- 
nity of treatment which nothing can more 









Above (illus- 
tration eight). 
Plain walls in- 
crease the ap- 
parent size of 
any room. 

Below  (illus- 
tration one). 
Walls of sand- 
float plaster 
are delightful 
in effect. 


adequately provide than paneling. In 


these rooms, too, a paneled wainscoting 
to a height of three, four, or five feet, is 
entirely appropriate. 

Many people are somewhat prejudiced 
against paneling, because of the difficulty 
it creates in the hanging of pictures. As 
a matter of fact, however, that very diffi- 
culty is a blessing in disguise, for in most 
of our houses there is a superabundant 
array of pictures. Better far, a few pic- 
tures of merit, than a number of mediocre 
pictorial efforts—and these few good pic- 
tures may be very attractively used on 
paneled walls, either set directly into a 
panel, or hung in a symmetrical manner. 

That there are periods in paneling, just 
as in furniture and architecture, is a 
fact which many home-makers apparently 
do not understand. Before deciding to 
panel any walls, one should, therefore, 
take into consideration both the architec- 
tural character of the room, and the style 
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Abo é (iliustration 





tion 5, T 
will, used in this way, be found infinitely 
preferable to an ordinary plaster finish. 


ae ile, being germ and water-proof, 
two). F ull wood pan- I 


eling imparts a digq- 


nity of character. 


Although seldom used in the othe 


Below (illustration ‘ 

three). A wood-pap rooms of a house, tile has a decorativ: 
plod thx a value in wall-decoration which should be 
tive with plaster or ore generally appreciated, th this cor 


paper above nection, Its recent use in a aden Is of in 
terest. The walls and the vaulted ceiling, 


hich are sand-fioat plaster in a mellow 


buff tone, are broken into panels by in 
t A 


lays of small, square, vari-colored tiles: 
and the great open fireplace is constructed 
"similar materials. To maintain a plea 





ing consistency, in this instance the floo 
is of hexagonal tiles, corresponding 


coloring with those used in the wall treat 


rr. 7 I I> - . + 
[ NDER our fourth, and last heading, 
~ there ls aimost an appalling assen 
lage of possibilities certainiy of too wide 


e at all adequately considered 








within the scope of this article. All that 
can be said is in the nature of a warning 
against certain pitfalls which beset the 
path of all home-makers contemplating 
re-decorative work. One of these pit 
falls is the question of “fashions” in wal 
papers. In reality, in selecting a wall- 
covering, we would be governed by the 
dictates of good taste, rather tha DY 
fashions. For example, the soft 
toned foliage paper shown in I]lust 
6 1s of so quiet and dignified a character, 
that its appeal to good taste will long 
outlive any popularity of a “fashionable” 
design, chosen at the behest of a passing 
whim. 

Another pitfall is the temptation to use 
a patterne d wall-cover ing r a roon 
wherein many pictures are to be hung 
Even the gray foliage paper, although 
Ss fficiently restrained ? ‘ pat 
ter? admit the use a few 1 ires S 
evertneiess, preterabie for t Vallis of 
a hall or dining roo tw ; ments 








of furniture to be used in it. For any of 


the early English periods, dark-stained 
wood paneling is appropriate. In the 
French and the Georgian, or Colonial, the 
dark paneling gives place to paneling of 
lighter and more graceful detail, usually 
painted white or delicate gray. 

For the dark wood paneling, oak is al- 
ways desirable, but rather prohibitive in 
cost for the majority of houses. Of the 
cheaper woods, chestnut, cypress, white- 
wood, and ash are only a few which can be 
used with splendid effect. For the white- 
painted paneling, poplar or pines—both 
very inexpensive—may be chosen. 


ILE comes under our third heading. 

It is especially suitable for rooms 
v here the utmost attention to sanitation 
is requisite—the bathroom and the kit- 
chen. In these rooms, if the family exche- 
quer warrants the expenditure, it is in- 
deed desirable to have both the walls and 
floors tiled. In any event, tiling should at 
least form a high dado around the walls 
of the bathroom, as shown in Illustration 
4, with a washable upper wall surface; 
and, in the kitchen, a background for the Illustration nine. Small patterned papers in neutral coloring are att 
range and sink, as indicated in Illustra- tive for bedroome. 














rac- 
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for which artistic mirrors rather than ‘ere (illustration 
pictures are desirable. seren). Bronze green 
. . Japanese grasscloth 
For a background to properly display pyyates a restful en 
pictures, a plain wall surface only is vironment. 
really suitable. This, moreover, need not Below (illustration 
necessarily be monotonously flat in ap- sir). 1) soft, yray 
pearance, for, under “plain” papers, are ‘ened foliage 
included rough-textured oatmeal, silk (4/1 's quiet 
fibre, and numerous weaves simulating “"! (ivnified 
such fabrics as grasscloth, burlap, dimity, seal 
and chambray. Then, too, there is at 
hand an assortment of fabrics in unpat- 
terned effects—Japanese grasscloth, can- 
vas, burlap, to enumerate but a few. The 
pleasing etfect of a fabric is shown in il- 
lustration 7, Japanese grasscloth in a soft 
bronze green being used for a wall-cover- 
ing which provides a delightful and rest- 
ful environment, and an interesting foil 
for furniture and furnishing alike. 





Plain wall-covering, unlike the pat 
terned, are adapted to use in any room. 
They are, nevertheless, particularly suited 
to use in small communicating rooms, it 
order that the apparent size may be aug- 
mented. Illustration 8 indicates how, by 
the use of plate-rails and mouldings, plait 
walls in adjoining rooms may be varied in 
effect. 

For bedroom walls, although a plain 
paper is always agreeable, a small-pat- 
terned, two-toned paper is no less attrac- 
tive. In the bedroom shown in IIlustra- 
tion 9, the wall-covering is of fawn- 
colored paper, bearing an indistinct stripe 
in a lighter tone. This is terminated at 
the ceiling by a very narrow convention- 
allized-fioral border in fawn, yellow, rose, 








and green—coloring which are repeated 
in the chintz window-hangings. 


FINAL word in reference to two oft- 
é made mistakes in home-decoration 
may not be amiss. 

First: in using a patterned wall-cover- 
ing, it should be borne in mind that, in 
addition to pictures, figured window-hang- 
ings, floor-coverings, and cushions, should 
be rigorously excluded, because a confu- 
sion of designs in one room is distracting 








to the eye—and above all else our homes 
should be restful. On the other hand, 
where the walls are paneled in wood or 
hung with a plain paper or fabric, the 
effect of patterned window-hangings and 
chair-coverings (if these be of the same 
design) is both decorative and pleasing. 
And never probably was such a beautiful 
array of suitable materials for accessories 
available as to-day, when chintzes, cre- 
tonnes, dimities, tapestries, damasks, vie 
in attraction with the “lilies of the field.” 
Indeed, the sheer beauty of these drapery 
fabrics is one very potent argument in 
favor of the plain walls which make their 
employment feasible in home adornment. 





Above (illustration 
four). A bathroom 
should have at least 


a dado of tile. 


No less important is the subject of color 
in relation to a room’s exposure. We know 
that certain colors are called “cold,” 
others “warm.” Do we realize, then, that 
color should be the final factor in decid- 
ing upon any wall-treatment? In wood- 
paneling, for instance, a north room would 
be gloom incarnate with dark heavy wood- 
work, whereas with ivory-white enameled 


Below (illustration 
five). In the kitchen 
a tile background is 
desirable for the 





range a nd sink, 


Continued on page 74. 











John Babington 
Macaulay Baxter 








smoking-room of a St. John club not 

long ago, when the conversation 
veered round to a consideration of the 
question—Who is the most interesting 
figure of the day in the public life of 
New Brunswick? 

It was a question which none of the four 
had ever discussed before. It was a prob- 
lem in personalities that it had never oc- 
curred to any of them to try to settle. For 
a time they were at a loss to put their 
fingers on the man whose characteristics 
and achievements would entitle him to 
the designation. Then one by one, by 
slow degrees and not without debate, they 
swung round to the unanimous conclusion 
that New Brunswick’s most interesting 
character, from a prospective national 
standpoint, was the Honorable, the At- 
torney-General, John Babington Mac- 
aulay Baxter. 

It would be invidious to enter into the 
arguments which were advanced by the 
four club men to prove why Baxter was 
to be regarded as a more interesting fig- 
ure than either J. D. Hazen or William 
Pugsley, Premier Clarke or F. B. Carvel] 
—to mention but four New Brunswickers 
whose names are familiar to Canadians 
from coast to coast. The point is that 
they did pick him out, that they did 
credit him with possessing strikingly in- 
teresting characteristics and that, de- 
spite differences of political opinion, they 
did believe him to be a figure of more 
than passing importance in the country. 

As yet, it is true, the Attorney-General 
of New Brunswick has won but scanty 
fame beyond the borders of his own pro- 
wince. Indeed, even there, he has not at- 
tained that full measure of distinction 
which it is certain he will presently 


NOUR men were lounging in the 


By W. 


achieve. For, be it known, 
only about a year has elaps- 
ed since he was called upon 
to accept office in the recon- 
structed Conservative Cabi- 
net at Fredericton. Prior to 
that, he was a private mem- 
ber of the legislature, whose 
legislative experience was 
limited practically to the life 
of the present assembly. With 
no lengthy tenure of office to 
his credit, with no import- 
ant achievements as a min- 
ister of the Crown, public in- 
terest in him becomes ac- 
cordingly of the prospective, 
rather than of the retrospec- 
tive kind. Where and how 
far will he go, are the ques- 
tions that have been asked 
of late by not a few of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Even were he a nobody, so far as his 
social and professional standing was con- 
cerned, there would yet attach a certain 
peculiar interest to his person on account 
of his family connection. The Babington 
Macaulay that has been added to his 
Christian name was not a mute tribute 
of admiration accorded by ford parents to 
the memory of the distinguished author 
of the History of England. It was rather 
a recognition of a valued relationship. 
Mr. Baxter’s mother, who, by the way, is 
still living, was a Macaulay, whose father 
was a cousin of the great historian. The 
Macaulay blood runs in the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s veins and his ability as a public 
speaker and as a writer, may be directly 
attributed to the family qualifications for 
such work. If the day comes, as come it 
may, when the fates bring it about that he 
shall enter Parliament, the circumstance 
will be recalled and emphasized, and Can- 
adians may yet hear a Macaulay Baxter 
address the House in strains of eloquence 
that might not shame the great Lord Mac- 
aulay himself. But this is presuming on a 
future that is still on the lap of the gods. 


A ttorney- 
General 
of New 


Brunswick 


HE Attorney-General of New Bruns- 

wick was born in Carleton on the west 
side of St. John harbor, forty-seven years 
ago. His father belonged to an old Loyalist 
family; his mother, as already noted, was 
a Macaulay. They were never in affluent 
circumstances. Indeed, there are stories, 
for which the authority is but slight, that 
young Baxter was glad enough in: his 
boyhood years to earn a penny or two de- 
livering groceries and meat for local 
tradesmen. However this may be, it was 
with him a case of progress under diffi- 
culties. There was very little money to 
spare and yet he had big ambitions. He 


The Attorney-General 
of New Brunswick 


A. CRAICK 


wanted to be a lawyer, which as everyone 
knows is about the most expensive pro- 
fession to which he could aspire. To 
achieve his purpose he did as many an- 
other young New Brunswicker, who had 
similar aspirations, was compelled to do, 
and that is, took up journalism. 

There is a saying, and it is doubtless 
correct, that the newspapers of St. John 
are produced very largely by law students. 
If this is the case, the students are to be 
congratulated on the opportunities which 
are theirs to study human nature from a 
highly advantageous angle. Young Bax- 
ter passed through this dual school. By 
day he was a student of law; by night he 
was a reporter. He went through his ser- 
vice as a cub on the Telegraph and after 
wards worked on the Sun under the guid- 
ing hand and eye of S. D. Scott, now 
editor of the Vancouver News-Advertiser, 
one of the brightest minds in Canadian 
journalism. By the time he was called 
to the bar, with the degree of B.C.L. from 
the University of King’s College, he was 
quite as well fitted to edit a newspaper as 
he was to plead a case in court. 

If his nights were spent amid the rush 
and scramble of disordered news rooms, 
his days were passed in scarcely less ex- 
citing surroundings. The young law stu- 
dent was articled to one of the oddest 
characters then practising at the New 
Brunswick bar—the late John Kerr, K.C. 
The latter was the son of David Shanks 
Kerr, in his day a great legal luminary in 
the East, and his son inherited much of 
his father’s ability. But he had an en- 
grossing hobby that eclipsed his interest 
in the law. He had a mania for fire- 
fighting. As a young man he had joined 
the fire brigade, which was then a volun- 
teer organization. When it passed from 
the volunteer to the permanent stage, he 
continued his connection with it and 
eventually became Fire Chief of the city. 
It was an unusual combination, it is true, 
but John Kerr liked the excitement of 
directing operations at a fire far more 
than he did the arguing of a case before a 
judge. 

Under this fire-fighting lawyer, young 
Baxter received his grounding in the law 
and doubtless he cherishes recollections 
of occasions when the peace of the office 
was disturbed by an alarm of fire and his 
preceptor would have to rush off to take 
command of the brigade. Between the 
two—the newspaper on the one hand and 
the Fire Chief on the other—his progress 
towards the bar was surely performed in 
a more unusual manner than is generally 
the case. 


HERE are many evidences to prove 
that John Baxter has become a high- 
ly successful lawyer, For one thing he 
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has, according to popular repute, amassed 
a neat little fortune as the direct fruit 
of his work as solicitor and counsel dur- 
ing the twenty-five years that he has been 
in practice. For another, he enjoys the 
distinction of being a King’s Counsel. A 
third proof of his high standing in the 
profession might be found in the circum- 
stance that he was selected some years 
ago to deliver lectures to the Law School 
of King’s College, an institution which 
honored him last year with the degree 
of D.C.L. in recognition of his valuable 
services to the school. Further, his elec- 
tion three years ago as president of the 
Barristers’ Society of the Province dem- 
onstrates the regard in which he is held 
by the profession at large. 

To an endowment of brains, Mr. Baxter 
has added a great capacity for work and 
a driving ambition to excel. He had a 
rather unusual upbringing. Educated 
largely at home, he was subjected to ma- 
ternal restrictions as a boy that pre- 
vented him from mingling to any extent 
with other boys. The capacity for work 
was greatly augmented, while the capa- 
city for fun was diminished. He might, 
had he been of weaker character, have 
eventually swung to the opposite pole but 
devotion to his mother and respect for his 
mother’s wishes have always been strong 
with him and he has moved steadily along 
the path of duty-and application, into 
which his steps were set as a boy. He is 
to-day a man, deeply learned in the law, 
quite as much because of hard, persis- 
tent work as on account of intellectual 
brilliance. 

Politics as a stepping-stone to distinc- 
tion early occupied his attention. At the 
age of twenty-four he sought and gained 
admission to the City Council and for 
many years served his home district as 
an alderman. As in the case of everything 
he has taken up, he. mastered each detail 
of the municipal work as it arose and be- 
came thoroughly posted on its every fea- 
ture. By this means he attained a local 
reputation for ability and devotion to 
duty, an object which he doubtless had in 
mind, when he began. Then, leaving the 
Council, he succeeded to the office of Re- 
corder, or city solicitor. Next one finds 
him essaying to enter the Legislature. A 
bye-election was called in December, 1911, 
to fill a vacancy in the representation of 
the County of St. John. He offered him- 
self for the position and was elected by 
acclamation. The following year a gen- 
eral election took place. He was again a 
candidate and, after a contest, was re- 
turned at the head of the poll. Finally, 
his selection as Attorney-General, follow- 
ing the reconstruction of the cabinet after 
the retirement of the late Premier, Hon. 
J. K. Flemming, has advanced him to a 


position where he. begins to loom up as a 
figure of some consequence on the pro- 
vincial horizon. 


W HAT is his type? In some respects, 

Baxter of New Brunswick resembles 
Cross of Alberta and Premier Bowser of 
sritish Columbia, who was Attorney-Gen- 
eral of that province for some years. He 
is deep; he works silently; he does not 
show his hand. He is content to keep his 
own counsel and to follow his own course 
in his own way. And, undoubtedly, he 
wields great power in the Conservative 
party in the province. 

Very few people really know the At- 
torney-General intimately. Even his 
friends admit that there is an inner cham- 
ber of his mind to which they have never 
been admitted. Not that he is lacking in 
meniality, in friendliness or in kindness, 
but they have never been able to solve the 
problem of his meaning or his purposes. 
He is so reserved that there is no telling 
what he would be at. 

In appearance, Mr. Baxter is preposses- 
sing. He has a good figure, a stalwart 
bearing, a pleasant face and an agreeable 
voice. His manner is courteous. He has 
had military training and carries him- 
self well. He wants to be popular and 
does his best to prove himself genial and 
approachable, but he is handicapped by 
the atmosphere of reserve in which he 
has become accustomed to move. Unless 
he can break this down and open up to 
his fellowmen, it is hardly likely that he 
will ever be able to achieve real popu- 
larity. Such success as he will win must 
come through sheer merit, unaided by the 
helping hand of good fellowship. 

As a public speaker the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has few, if any, peers in New Bruns- 
wick. The story goes that as a youth, one 
of his “stunts” was to attend Sunday 
School entertainments and recite pieces. 
He had quite a reputation, especially as a 
reader of Scotch selections, and his ren- 
dering of the Scottie Airlie stuff from 
Grip was very popular. The facility of 
speech which such work gave him and 
the confidence in himself which it impart- 
ed, have since stood him in good stead. He 
can orate vigorously and convincingly, 
and as a platform artist is frequently 
compared to the Hon. Arthur Meighen. 


GQ FSCULATION as to what the future 
\“ holds in store for him is divided, but 
all who know him unite in the belief that 
he will go far. There are two directions 
in which he may advance. Recently, it 
was rumored that the Hon. J. D. Hazen 
would likely relinquish his portfolio at 
Ottawa ard take a judgeship. As his 
probable successor, Mr. Baxter is gener- 
ally regarded as a strong favorite. He is 


politically the party’s strongest man in 
St. John, and that means virtually in the 
province. New Brunswick must have 
representation in the cabinet, and the be- 
lief is that no more advantageous choice 
could be made than the Attorney-General. 

However, the Minister of Marine may 
not resign, and so long as he holds office 
there will be no change in this direction. 
What is regarded as a much more likely 
move is that Mr. Baxter will succeed to 
the Premiership of the Province. The 
present Premier, Hon. Mr. Clarke, is not 
physically strong. He was said to have ac- 
cepted the task of forming a Government 
much against his will. He was prevailed 
on as the senior member of the old Gov- 
ernment to undertake the duty, but he 
would be glad to be relieved. The possi- 
bility of his withdrawal before the next 
general election is quite likely, and, if he 
does step out, there is every reason to pre- 
dict that the Attorney-General will step 
in. 

Of course, Mr. Baxter has his enemies 
and his detractors; nor is this surprising 
when one recalls the bitterness with which 
political warfare is waged in New Bruns- 
wick. A man, who has watched his career 
very closely, expressed his regret that 
the Attorney-General should consider it 
necessary to stoop to the use of petty 
partisan methods to achieve his ends, 
“Baxter has a great chance,” said he. 
“He has the ability to make himself .a 
first-rate administrator, Yet he seems to 
fear that unless he schemes and pulls 
wires and plays the game of politics for 
all it is worth, he will fail. Such a course 
fills the mind of the independent elector- 
ate with suspicion. It should not be ne- 
cessary. If he would only come out into 
the open and go in for big policies, drop- 
ping ward politics, he would soon find 
himself in an invincible position. I am 
hoping that some day he will shake him- 
self clear of the encumbrances that he has 
strung about his position.” 

Mr. Baxter wields a good deal of poli- 
tical power in an impersonal way through 
the St. John Standard, of which he is one 
of the principal owners. His early train- 
ing in journalism has given him a fond- 
ness for newspaper work which he still 
indulges. If he is in St. John and his 
legal duties permit, he spends his evenings 
in the editorial sanctum of the Standard, 
supervising its production and possibly 
penning an editorial or two himself for 
the next day’s issue. It is work he de- 
lights in and, having a good command of 
English and a ready style, he can make 
himself a useful adjunct to the staff. 

As a young man, he took a commission 
as lieutenant in the 3rd Regiment of 
Canadian Garrison Artillery and rose ta 
be its commanding officer in 1907. The 
only book which he has as yet written has 
to do with the history of the regiment, be- 
ing an account of its existence from 1793 
down to 1896. This liking for historical 
research is one of his characteristics, 
and he takes considerable interest in ac- 
quiring information about the early life 
of New Brunswick. 








A Fourth For Bridg 


SEE it all now. This dis- 
appearance of my job 
synchronized so exactly 

with the commencement of the 
war that it created even in my circle of in- 
timate friends, scarcely a ripple of excite- 
ment. Attention was diverted from .my 
personal misfortunes; the greater absorb- 
ed the lesser as it were. 

Everyone, of course, remembers the 
August that the war started — how the 
very air seemed charged with impending 
strife and disaster. Crowds, goggle-eyed 


and gaping, formed semi-circles about 
each bulletin board whereon were mis- 


spelled all the proper names of Europe. 


Canadian geographical intelligence has 
broadened since those early days, but 


then, confronted with despatch after de- 
spatch from obscure and unpronounce- 
able European states, it was knocked 
stunned and speechless. So, as men- 
tioned, it is plain to me now that in the 
face of such public pre-occupation and 
amazement my bid for sympathy was the 
ballyhooing of a side show foredoomed to 
failure. 

The Germans beat the barrier a little, 
you will remember, so before the French- 
ies got their flood gates shut they found 
an ovean of fighting men lapping the walls 
of Paris. When the Frenchies did rally 
—their punch stiffened to an extent by 
the presence of T. Atkins and friends— 
the Germans stood not upon the order 
of their going. Remember? But men fell 
like autumn leaves in those days; and, 
authough no mention of the fact was 
made in despatches, my job was among 
the missing. 

The job I lost was fair and soft — a 
“white collar” job the boys out here would 
call it; and it led up a financial blind alley. 
My daylight hours were divided—fifty 
fifty—between work and play. I had a 
place in the morning work parade between 
the bargain-huntresses and the banker- 
brokers. 10 a.m. fastened the fetters of 
business lightly to my wrists where they 
remained till 3 p.m. released me. I was 
a daylight patron of the drama and the 
dance. Like a man tracking another 
through the snow I followed in the foot- 
steps of those who, invented the new 
dances. My footwork was perfect and, 
taking things by and large. I was in the 
pink of dancing condition. At one or two 
of the more select movie houses I was a 
serial first afternooner—a relentless and 
voluble critic of the Pickfordian and 
Chaplinesque histrionics. 


YT didn’t take what we call a “killing 

frost’? to wither my job. The shadow 
of a hint of a likelihood of hard times did 
for it. A certain lawyer there was, and 
he had one thousand dollars per year to 
spend on financial adornment. I was 
that doo-da known as “my financial sec- 
retary.” In reality, as I have endeavored 
to show, I was a war time extravagance 
and as such entitled to be canned. 

A single man, living in a single room, 
can spread a thousand dollars out as thin 


oy H. 
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as a butterfly’s wing—aye and thinner 
than that does he command a modicum of 
credit to salve the too-thin spots. Accept 
this for the truth, please, because I did it. 
I went about surprisingly much and got 
plenty for my money. I took Edith (you 
may as well know now that Edith is the 
girl in the case) to tea frequently, to foot- 
ball and hockey matches now and then, 
and, egad! upon occasions to the opera. 


Notwithstanding this my annual debt 
balance was not large. I spent hardly 


more than one hundred and fifteen cents 
in the dollar. 

In justice to Edith’s father I should 
admit that he contributed most generously 
to our entertainment. He was a 
limousine man while his fixed ex- 
penses must have been large, his interests 


two- 


and, 


ran more to the collection of money than 
the distribution thereof. This department 
of household economy he left largely in 
the hands of his family. Edith, for in- 
stance, was a dispensary in herself, and 
I was not neglectful of my opportunities. 
Often and often after a concert to which 
he would contribute the tickets and the 
use of the car, Edith and I would avail 
ourselves of his hospitality for supper. 
Not always an elaborate affair—perhaps 
only cold game, toniatoes, hot house fruit, 
a pint of still wine for me and imported 
ginger ale for Edith. The entire affair, 
including opera tickets and cigars, would 
total hardly more than ten 
Against this, of course, was my contribu- 
tion—my time, a fresh dress shirt and all 
those costly and numerous details. My 
motto was, “a good time for Edith, let 
the chips fall where they may.” 


“a 
aoliars. 


W. E were good friends, Edith and I. 

Such excellent friends, in fact, that 
one fine day we found ourselves in a 
strange and bewildering garden where the 
air was heavy with the scent of orange 
biossoms, and where grinning cupids 
played around with rice and old shoes for 
luck-—but anyway——. 

Blushingly I admit to being rather de- 
cent company for a girl. Did I not have 
a foot for the dance? Could I not toss a 
merry quip with any man? And who, 
upon being dressed to the part, looked 
more like a clothing advertisement than 
I? So, daughter of a financial baror 
though Edith was, I was her proud equa 
in all save money. In this sordid detai 
I rated a strata or so below her father’s 
chauffeur. In a cautious, prosperous 
week I would assay six or seven dollars if 
caught early (say Tuesday) and shaken 
by the heels. 

The world was dance-mad in those 
days, and probably is still in certain locali- 
ties for aught I know. Afternoons and 
evenings it was a giddy whirlygig of 
one step, tango and hesitation*to piano, 
orchestra or gramophone. Failing any or 


] 
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TANDY 


all of these the hurnmed stac- 
cato running “tra-la, tra-la, 
la, la, la,”’ served to try out a 

new step. The Mackenzies had 
wisely scrapped their billiard table to get 
a decent dancing space and the good news 
quickly spread. On a certain evening a 
self-invited but always welcome crowd 
was there—and dancing, of course. Afte 
twelve o’clock at short intervals one or 
other of the girls, assuming a look and 
tone of penitence, would announce, “Oh, 
I simply must be going,” or variations of 
that idea. Buta fresh record would start 
every foot to paddling again until, like a 
whirlwind gathering up leaves, every one 
had once more succumbed to the fascinat- 


ing vortex. Consequently it was three 
I finally helped Edith into 


1 
nome, 


W HY on this particular night I kissed 
Edith I t] 


whet 


. 7 ) 
O CLOCK 


the car for 


do not know, except that 





there had to be a first time I suppose, and 
this happened to be it. I had never 
thought seriously of asking her to marry 
me As a matter of fact I didn’t. Sut 
conscient sly, 1 a world emovy 
fron ich mundane things as rent and 
clothes and food that cost money, ] 
tended to ! ry he? Edith, because « 
the flourist state of her father’s bus 





wu 
ness, knew no other kind of a world. H 
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refiections did not iInc.u 


matrimonial 
the pecuniary. 


er 
de 


t beside me in the car, a silignt, 


Edith sat 
tire d, 


eyed and iovely as the pic 


brown-crested wren of a girl, honest 


ire of a sai 
For a while neither of us spoke so the 
\ the | 
the pavement. In 


unaccountabl 


only sound was hum of the tires o1 


some 


mysterious and 
e way my arm got about he 






waist. Then we must have struck a curve 
or sometning fo her head slid to m) 
shoulder and, for fear of frightening it 


+ 


carved in stone. B 
‘r face turn up to mine and 
caught the light that was in her eyes | 


+ 


I sat like a mar 
I saw he? 


away, 
when 
ook a chance that wasn't a chance and 
kissed her. 
This 
style of proposal is rather general nowa 
] hav 
" 


days, 
superseded the mid 


That was how I proposed to Edith. 
I understand, in many circles 
ing almost completely 
Victorian stately and formal offer of mar- 
riage in which the respective families ex- 


pect to take ar 


I oar. 

The annals of crime disclose the fact 
that men steal prodigiously, burn want- 
only or insult society by some deplorable 


crime with no other reason apparently 


than to keep the world from sinking into a 


My contri 
events was 


lethargy of too much virtue. 
butior to t} e tar ale of 


humar 


to be that of marrying without the money 
to support a wife. There are crimes of 
less magnitude. 


| ‘HE next day while my head was still 


among the clouds my employer fur 
facilitated my marriage by with- 
drawing my job from circulation. He 
fired me and gave as his reason the war 


tner 


in Europe. I came within the zone of fire 
as it were. After asking me to show the 
stenographer some of the more intricate 
details of my work he pressed a month’s 
advance salary into my hand and bade me 
good-bye prophesying that doubtless and 
without difficulty I could find another po- 
sition as good or better than the one of 
which he so regretfully deprived me. 

Possessing at that time a certain rug- 
ged optimism, I thought so too. It was 
roughly speaking two weeks later, weeks 
spent in fruitless endeavor to run one of 
those “doubtless and without difficulty 
jobs” to its lair, that I called Edith on the 
telephone and asked her to meet me down 
town that afternoon. As yet she did not 
know of the misfortune that had over- 
taken me—us. To-day, I shouid tell her. 

Yes, Edith would meet me down town, 
glad to, especially as she had some shop- 
ping to do after which she suggested, we 
might have tea somewhere and a dance 
perhaps. I had an impulse to say: “Sure 
the grave of my late job would make a 
jolly spot for a dance,” but as I had some- 
what lost heart lately for the humorous 
and flippant, I refrained. 

“IT want to go to Redman’s for a 
minute,” said Edith as she met me at the 
rendezvous and gave my hand a furtive 
squeeze of welcome. “I find I have no slip- 
pers to match my yellow dress, you know. 
I’m going to wear it to-night. You like 
that dress don’t you?” This over her 
shoulder as we forced our way single file 
through the crowd. 

“You bet I do like it,” I answered, which 
was no less than the truth. 

I had been shopping with Edith before 
when by accident or appointment we had 
met down town. I had seen her spend 
money as if she were dealing cards for 
bridge—everybody in the neighborhood 
entitled to so many until the pack was 
But heretofore I had regarded her 
extravagance as a private matter between 
herself and her father’s bank account— 
the latter large enough, goodness knows, 
to take care of itself. But to-day, jobless 
and with little left of my hundred ¢@ol- 
lars but the noughts, I stood aloof from 
the shopping operations of my future wife 
a cogitating spectator, looking I imagine 
not unlike Rodin’s statue of “The Think- 


” 


er. 


gone. 


“T would like to see some gilt slippers, 
please,” Edith informed the clerk that 
hurried up to serve her. 

The slippers were fetched and after 
peacocking before the mirror with skirts 
held clear to catch the front and side ef- 
fects, she bought them—slippers as cun- 
ningly devised as a pair of fuchsia buds 
and as serviceable as a pair of hard boil- 
ed egg shells. Then, because she was not 
-~SURE—that she had stockings to 
match she bought a pair of silk ones, a 
splendid match it’s true, for they in turn 
looked fully as tough and serviceable as 
the skin a snake sheds in the spring. 

“How much is that? Twenty-five for 
both? Will you please charge that to me? 
Thank you.” The incident was closed. 
Presently we were back on the street 
again. 


sure 
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Y future wife was trotting and chat- 

ting at my side. She had just made 
a purchase. Twenty-five dollars she paid 
for two gilt slippers and two silk stock- 
ings that would certainly get the worst of 
a two-round mill with Terpsichorea. I 
felt the imperative need of doing some- 
thing. This girl must never be allowed 
aboard my matrimonial skiff if I have to 
sail the Seven Seas alone forever. I took 
her home and induced her to break an en- 
gagement that she had for that evening 
and to spend it with me. Then I sought 
out a telegraph office and sent a message 
to my uncle which read: “Accept your 
proposition. Leaving here this week.” The 
die was cast. Once more I had a job. All 
that remained to do now was to cancel 
my engagement to Edith, tell her that I 
could not marry her, and why. 

That evening after some preliminaries, 
I spread my case before her; how I had 
no money and, so far as I could see, no 
genius for making it. The best I could 
ever hope for was puny little trickles of 
money. She needed oceans. I told her 
how people would point long skinny fing- 
ers at us if we failed, and how we could 
hardly fail to fail. I suppose she was as 
open to logic as any rich girl would be, 
who was used to getting the things she 
wanted in exchange for money. Edith 
happened to want me for a husband. She 
had solutions to offer, prominent among 
which was a word to her father who would 
find me a place in his office. When I re- 
fused this way out she uncorked the major 
feminine weapon, as deadly in its way as 
any gun the Germans have devised, tears. 
Somewhat to my own amazement I held 
the fort even in the face of a rain of 
shells. 

Finally in desperation I reminded her 
that as yet I had not asked her to marry 
me, and this, so to speak, brought down 
the dog-house. “You did so, Fred. You 
did so. You kissed me.” And I never 
heard her voice come so close to a scream. 
I might have told her that kissing was one 
thing and marrying quite another. I 
might have quoted the Dormouse: “You 
might as well say you eat what you see 
is the same thing as you see what you eat.” 
But logic was of no more use to me than 
to a man in a prize ring. I had the proud 
distinction of being probably the first 
thing that Edith wanted that she could 
not have. “I'll give up everything Fred. 
Everything! We'll get along somehow on 
what you can make. I will! I will!” Then 
she beat a tattoo on my chest by way of 
emphasis until I seized her hands and 
kissed the palms that were crumpled up 
inside like the petals of a pink rose. 

“Listen to me, Edith,” I said in a tone 
so stern and masterful that I was more 
surprised than even she was. “Perhaps 
someday we will renew this subject. In 
the meantime there are two things I will 
not, or rather cannot, do: One is to ride 
through life on your father’s coat tails: 
The other is marry you until I can feed, 
clothe and entertain you on my own 
money—Wait now, wait!” For I could see 
she was about to break out again. “To- 
morrow I am going West. I’ve got a farm 
—a going concern belonging at presen* to 
an uncle of mine but with any luck, mine 
in six or seven years. I must go right 


wl 


away because soon spring will be here and 
spring is the farmer’s busy day.” 

Let us skip the harrowing details of 
the parting. Most of the standard authors, 
ancient and modern, have such a situation 
cleverly worked out and true to life. Our 
parting was like the best (or worst and 
dampest) of these. For the sake of bre- 
vity imagine the last moments together of 
Paul and Virginia. That will answer nice- 
ly, though to be sure Virginia promised 
to return while I was going away for 
keeps. 


LL that I have related happened a 

year and some months ago since when 
without the interval of a single day (ex- 
cepting a period which for the nonce is 
curtained in mystery) I have been a farm- 
er. During this time I wrote to Edith 
regularly. First she wrote me a letter. 
This I ignored. Then she wrote and de- 
manded an answer. You should know this 
—that she wrote first—and second as 
well, for, when I gave Edith up, I did so 
for keeps. It was my first and greatest 
sacrifice because the time I gave up smok- 
ing it was only for a year. That habit 
had been affecting my heart and my purse, 
the same reasons, when I come to think 
of it, that caused me to give up Edith. 
But anyway . 

She started it. She dropped the monkey 
wrench into the machinery of our cir- 
cumspect and well-ordered correspond- 
ence. It was an epistolary chest-pounder. 
“You must come back. You must. You 
must!” I was flattered, of course, as any 
man would be, but I also felt a certain 
sense of pique that she did not take my 
efforts to make an _ independent living 
more seriously. This letter required an 
answer, I decided, so I wrote one. 

“Now, Edith,” I wrote, “it’s no use. I 
am not coming back and you may tell your 
father that a clear title to his entire busi- 
ness will not bring me back. I’m a farm- 
er henceforth, and so far as I can see, 
forever. I am acquiring the outlines of a 
farmer. My hands grow large and leath- 
ery-tough. I wear overalls with pockets 
that open from the top. They bulge and 
bag unheeded and a red bandanna hangs 
down behind. This in itself is anathema, 
is it not? Already in appearance I am the 
Perfect Rube. In bucolic knowledge and 
understanding I grow, slowly ’tis true but 
still I grow. While employed as ‘financial 
secretary’ I was aware that farmers ex- 
isted. I was prepared to admit their un- 
doubted usefulness in supplying the cities 
with such items of food and clothing as 
beef, wool, bread and flax. But what I 
did not know is that Animate and Inani- 
mate Nature are a_ span of plunging 
Centaurs that require a heap of know- 
ledge and skill and patience to drive. But 
there’s hope for me. I began at the be- 
ginning. I learned that the two sides of 
a horse are not the in and the out sides, 
but the near and the far, and that their 
true age comes not from the mouth of 
their owner, but from their own. 

“But seriously, Edith, farming is so 
intensely interesting to me that I have no 
fleeting thoughts of ever quitting it, no 
desire to pass even half the year in vitiat- 
ing climes and surroundings. Maybe I’m 
a farmer by nature just as other men are 
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It would wei 
I think, and I 
make her laugh 
of her teeth. She holds herself splendidly. 
high-headed like a when I 
took her off into a corner at a dance the 
other night to show her the hesitation she 
caught on so quickly that I accused her 
of taking lessons when she knew how to 
swim; but she denied it. 
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I know a little bay 
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out here. 


yone within ten miles is a neighbor 





Heaven be praised, I have some 
good ones, and let me tell you young 


that if 
wnat, il 


lady 
you want to know what the word 
‘neighbor’ means, 


Ther e 


move to the country. 
are the Cave-Greene-Caves for in- 


Don’t let the name prejudice you 


for ne’s top hole if you understand me: 
And she is no less. We visit back and 
forth ‘right frequent.’ One day not long 


igo I rode over and found him feeding his 
pigs. 


my horse: 





He came over to where I was tying 
‘The whole bally thing is 
wher 


het 


posterous,’ he 
cuired to know the answer, he continued: 
‘Why my doing al! this sort of thing. I’m 


a Somebody at home, a member of clubs 





announced and, 


ind committees and boards, and my fami- 





‘ 
ly is an ancient and revered institution. I 
tell you my boy it’s a far cry from Picca- 
dilly to carrying slop to hogs.’ If you 
could have seen and heard him, Edith, you 
would have died with laughter as I near- 
ly did. ‘Well.’ says I, ‘why not quit and 
go back ll and 


to all modern 
grandeur?’ 


this ancient 

“*F tried that,’ he said, pensively, as if 
trying to guess a riddle, ‘but blest if I 
didn’t commence worrying as soon as I 
landed about the stupid pigs and calves 
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the movies. some 


dances. some 
father had given her an electric coupé, “a 
perfect duck and as easy to run.” Arnold 
Livingstone had been up to see her quite 
a lot recently (Note: Livingstone is one 
of the younger generation of metropoli- 
whom heiresses are 


didn’t think — she really 
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way. “Perhaps a little later she will swim 
np close enough to give me a pot-shot.” I 
thought as I put the letter away and start- 
ed my pres 
A she did. Three days later I got 
another letter. It started like this: 


“Why don’t you answer my letter? For 


all I know you are tI 
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a week. I think Figure 


and teeth and 
Who are her people?” 
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end of my gun, too nervous 
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pluck a girl from the lap of luxury and 
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“If grain prices keep up. mortgage it 
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ittle previously enumerated will perish 
in the flower of their youth. This farm of 
and withered thing, Edith. 
The needs of life teem its branches. Lux- 
uries drip from it. Butter 

k ina 


mine is no lear 


and 
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cream, 
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fashions, wild and tame ducks, partridge 
and rabbits, vegetables, berries and fruit 
—call the roll—they’re all here—scratch- 
ing, grunting, flying, hopping or growing 
somewhere on the place as mentioned, or 
at least should be mentioned in Genesis 
We as 


~ O many particulars I gave her that this 

letter would do for an invoice of the 
place. I discounted the future a little 
too—described the house I had planned— 
“six rooms, all on one floor and a private 
bathroom off our room’—and then with 
nice discrimination inserted a “Y” before 
the “our” so cleverly that she could not 
possibiy notice the correction. I promised 
her a China boy to “wash him dishes and 
scrub him floors,’ and described how fetch- 
ing he would look garbed a la pyjama, 
mauve silk, like Mrs. Cave-Greene-Cave’s 
boy. It was an exhaustive letter. The 
weather came in for a half page. I de- 
scribed the church of ship-lap painted 
green and the decent little white school 
two miles away with plenty of vacant 
for our—anyway, I told her the 
educational facilities need cause her no 


seats 


uneasiness. 

I wielded a pen dipped in eloquence that 
night. “Edith, sweetheart,’ the letter end- 
ed, “is this enough? Is love enough to out- 
weigh danger, hardship and loneliness for 
city people and city things? The case is 
stated. Your Ladyship will temper just- 
ice with mercy and decide. If favorable to 
the prisoner at the bar telegraph him ‘Buy 
Queenie.’ That is a private code. If you 
can’t come, little girl, never mind and 
don’t worry. We farmers can’t have 
everything the same as vity chaps.” 
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HE lapsed time between the date of 

my letter and Edith’s wire was four 
days—that is according to the calendar. 
But a calendar is not a proper gauge of 
time. How could it be—a thing of paper 
and ink entirely lacking in human sym- 
pathies? In reality four aeons before the 
operator in town called me up and an- 
nounced “A wire for you.” Telegrams out 
here do not come in neat yellow jackets 
like city telegrams. I wish they did. It is 
some satisfaction to snatch an envelope 
from a boy who pops up from nowhere 
right in your path. Tis considerable re- 
lief to the feelings to tear off the end ana 
read the news while the grubby-fisted 
Jupiter prods with a pencil and demands 
a signature. But I had acquired the habit 
of answering the ’phone with alacrity 
since the day I had written to Edith. So 
the bell was still humming when I reached 
the instrument. 

“Yes yes,” I snapped like a hero of 
melodrama on the track of ‘the papers.’ 

“It says—but I think there must be some 
mistake. I’ll have it repeated if——” 

“Well, what the hell does it say!” 

Dear reader, was I justified? 

“Buy Queenie, Edith.” 

“Mr. Operator, I care not if you are 
bearded like the Prophet Elijah, I shall 
kiss you, when next we meet, for that 
message! Greetings and farewell.” 


W HERE do you suppose Edith is now 
—this minute? In the chicken run 
showing a visitor her Buff Orpington 
chicks; four hundred of them she has 
running around like little brown puff balls 
on their tooth pick legs. And who do you 


suppose the visitor is? Our friend and 
neighbor the 60-pounds-to-the-bushel-hair 
girl, now the school-master’s wife, a con- 
summation that Edith as matchmaker 
takes some pride in. 

Well we had quite a wedding—quiet but 
very binding so the minister assured me. 
The mourners’ bench was crowded, and 
afterwards at the reception when Living- 
stone attempted to kiss the bride I step- 
ped on his toe so that he lost his place in 
line; and a little off-side interference kept 
him from recovering it. Edith’s father 
gave her the mortzage as a wedding pres- 
ent. Considering the fact that he was los- 
ing his chief dispenser I allowed her to 
accept it. So I pay her the interest now. 
She has bought six white-faced cattle and 
a rubber-tired buggy with it. Ask any 
competent judge—the blacksmith, the 
harness-maker or Owen, the implement 
dealer—who drives the snappiest outfit in 
town. If they don’t say my wife, may I be 
hailed out! 

The Cave-Greene-Caves come over here 
quite a good deal. Just the other night 
they were here playing bridge. When they 
started home I stood in the door with a 
light while he tucked the robes about his 
wife. “You know, old chap,” said he, “‘it’s 
ripping having your wife as a fourth for 
bridge.” 

Over in the firelight I could see my 
partner, sitting cross-legged in my chair 
like a soft little idol of luminous outline. 
With much more enthusiasm than even my 
liking for bridge warrants I answered 
him: 

“Yes, isn’t it?” 
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And the name of this “dark horse?” 


If Sir Wilfrid Laurier were to retire from the leadership of the Liberal 
party, and it were decided to select a successor outside of the ring of able 
lieutenants now sitting under him in the House of Commons, who would be 


This question is answered in the September number of MacLean’s. There 
is a certain prominent man in Canada, not a member of any parliamentary 
body, who has all the qualities that the Liberals are said to want in their next 
He is young, able, has a clean record, is a good fighter and fiery 
speaker, progressive, but not visionary, a link between East and West. 
certain circles there is what our American cousins would call a “boom” for 
the gentleman in question; although it is fully expected that Sir Wilfrid will 
continue to lead the party for some years yet. 


Watch for it in the September number. 
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business particularly. the possibilities of preventing world-wide 





is glorious, but with the morning after 
comes headache and a time cf irritation 
against himself and the world. Unless 
all auguries are at fault, the present 
conflict will not be attended by deci- 
sive victory on either side. There will 
be, therefore, no spoils to divide; no- 
where an indemnity to restore the rav- 
that in all the countries the 
returning soldier will be faced by a di- 
minishing budget and a swollen debt. The 
greater part of Europe will feel the heave 
rebellious tide. A wave always 
gains in height as the breadth and volume 
of the creating disturbance’ extend. 
Europe, when the peace concordat is sign- 
ed, must face a time of tumult. A fire will 
be kindled, and it will be tempestuous. 

There is likelihood that uprisings will 
blaze out against the wealthy in Europe’s 
chief cities. When the common soldiers 
come back from the war and face the 
misery and mutilation round about them, 
they are going to behold along the Wil- 
helmstrasse and Piccadilly and _ the 
Champs Elys¢es mansions little touched 
by privation. They will see palaces full 
of all manner of goods; a life of sumptu- 
ous splendor, not pinched to the point of 
pain by the desolation of the residue of 
the people. An irritation will be kindled 
within them, particularly when they re- 
member that the statesmanship which 
precipitated the war was in the hands 
largely of the same ruling aristocracy. 
Some of them will go against those pal- 
aces with a shout. 

The tide of passion sweeping over 
Europe will make itself felt in America. 
The world is at last one. Oceans no 
longer separate. 


ages. So 


of the 


The Atlantic is a broad 
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—L. Raven-Hill, in Punch, London, 
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and smooth highway rather than a bar- 
rier. This internationalizing of the world 
will envelop America in the tumult; she 
will feel the backwash of the European 
wave. In 1776, our Revolution had a 
quick repercussion in Europe. Lafayette 
and his compatriots went back from York- 
town to carry the sacred fire to the aven- 
ues and the thoroughfares of Paris; the 
French Revolution that broke out in 1789 
was the lineal descendant of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of 1783... There would, 
therefore, be a working of the law of com- 
pensation if the direction of the tidal ad- 
vance should now be reversed, and Amer- 
ica were caught in the swell of an Euro- 
pean wave, as Europe aforetime was 
caught in the swell of the American wave. 
A windy storm is on its way. 

The important thing is that this stir- 
ring and upheaval on the part of the mul- 
titude be turned to reconstructive ac- 
count; else it will go off into red excess. 
Indeed, very clear and foresighted eyes 
have detected this darker possibility, and 
on both sides of the battle-front. Said von 
Bulow to the wife of a Roman minister 
some months ago: “Germany’s efforts are 
indeed great, but she has an army, the 
best army in the world. Next spring this 
army will be increased by 4,000,000 new 
men, and even if we do not win at once 
our resistance will be long and may be 
changed into victory. The war will be 
frightful, monstrous. It will exhaust 
both belligerents and neutrals, who next 
year will suffer famine. Revolts will fol- 
low. And the world has never seen any- 
thing equaling such a great disaster.”’ The 
London Economist is even more explicit: 
““As soon as the main issues for which we 


THE GRAPES OF VERDUN. 
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are fighting can be achieved, it is just as 
much the duty of our statesmen to make 
peace as it was in the view of Sir Edward 
Grey to make war at the end of July last. 
The time may come before long when it 
will be possible to consult the dictates of 
humanity and at the same time secure the 
objects indicated by Sir Edward Grey. If 
such an opportunity is lost, the war will 
not go on forever. It will end in Revolu- 
tionary chaos, beginning no one can say 
where and ending in no one can say what.” 

In order to put a programme, some- 
thing of clear-sightedness and sure-foot- 
edness, into a folk-movement, leaders of 
trained intelligence will be essential. Here 
is the danger-point in the whole situa- 
tion. At present, the college minds and 
the people of cultivated mentalities gen- 
erally, are not with the forces that make 
for change, but are still lolling at ease in 
the comfortable camp of the established 
order. This means that the populace is 
being left at present to the leadership of 
minds as undisciplined as itself, who, 
when the moment of action comes, will 
lead the multitude into wild orgies of ex- 
cess. 

It is a time for calm nerves. Tempest 
weather is gatiering. The ship of civili- 
zation is headed for stormy seas. Wis 
dom commands that we read the baro- 
meter intrepidly, trim ship expertly, and 
set ourselves with stout hearts to ride the 
gale. The months still intervening should 
be utilized in getting ready. The “Let- 
me-sleep” and ‘“We’ll-muddle-through” 
policy is by every portent antiquated. Sup- 
posing that, after the war, the world 
should sink back into its eld condition— 
naught to show for the waste and the 
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—Bernard Partridge in Punch. 


P Phe Old Fox: “You don’t seem to be getting much nearer THE NEW DAMOCLES. 
vem. 


The Son: “No, father. 


they’re sour?” 


John Bull: “I won’t have this thing hanging over my 
head any longer. I'll have it in my HAND.” 


Hadn't we better give it out that 
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blood and the infinite birth-pangs: would 





it not be an incalculable sorrow, an irre- 
parable blow to mankind? Society now, 
if never before, must begin consciously 
to shape its future. And the first step to 
take is for the educated class in America 
to join itself to the disinherited mass at 
the bottom, sharing their privations and 


uncertainties and dangers. 
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ngs and depredations tha 
off into blood-guilty riot. 
only way—to prevent th t 
reak is to turn those turbul energies 
tu onstructive channels. To seek to 
quel! the storm by serewing a lid dow: 
over the boiling pot only prepares a more 
‘iolent explosion. Give the people a seri- 


ous an yt 


i weighty 








socia: re- 
construction; it will their doings. 
Instead of dampeni1 ir vehemence, it 
will encourage vehemence; but will turn 


U 
those mignty energies into an adventure 


wherein an litectonic responsibility 
will guide the exuberant forces into a 
work of building up, instead of a work of 
still further tearing down. 

After the war, civilization 
the melting-pot. That will be a time of 
grave peril, but it will also be a time of 
superlative opportunity. Whenever man- 
kind is melted up, the hot human lava can 
wander undirected into waste heaps and 
desolations; or it can be poured into chan- 
nels prepared for it, and be remoulded into 
forms of utility and of a beauty unspeak- 
able. Without the least question we are 
going to see a fluid world after the war. 
Upon the willingness of the people of edu- 
cation and culture to identify themselves 
with the masses in personal self-commit- 
ment, will depend whether that fluid world 
should be a reflux into savagery, or ar 
advance into a democratic reordering that 
shall bring industrial paradise visibly 
within our human horizon. 

As to-day is a culmination for which 
long ages have worked in slow. toilsome 
preparation, and from which ages still 
further-stretching will take their form 
and texture, so it is a day charged with 
fateful destinies that can go either into 
brightness or into blackness. Not often 
is humankind in a migratory mood. The 
inertia of the mind of man has even been 
the despair of social dreamers: inertia, 
against which, as against an immovable 
wall, heaven-born idealists have dashed 
their heads in desperation and defeat. 
Now, however, and as a gift unasked-for, 
that migratory mood has arrived. The 
war’s world-earthquake has shaken man 
out of his slumberings. The soul is awake, 
and it will rouse up in even greater alert- 
ness when the European populace, now 
drugged into insensibility by martial law 
and the battle-fever, shall wake up out 
of its sleep. Man is willing, as he has 
not been before in eighteen hundred years, 
to break camp, pull up stakes, leave the 
spot where he has been stagnating so long 
and so ignobly, and renew the journey of 
pilgrimage. It is a moment of incompar- 
able preciousness—and of incomparable 
responsibility. For if man, now that he is 
shaking off his sloth of soul and is gather- 
ing together his spiritual effects for a 
resumption of his pilgrim’s task, can be 
guided into the upward heaven-seeking 
path, it will be a gain worth even the 
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blood-cost whereby it was purcnased. bi 
if, for lack of competent guides, mankind s 
new travel mood wears itself out in 0D} 


Sseii OUL 
ways, its end will be in swamps and wild 


erness. A reactior. will set in that will 
thenceforth make stagnation more stag- 


nant. And the earth will have been dis- 


quieted in Valin. 


Joseph Compton-Rickett deals compre- 
hensively with commercial problems afte! 
the war in The Contemporary Revie He 
covers all phases, arguing against con 
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relleving 


1 becoming an intolerable strain. 


have not to fear competition from the 
Continent of Europe, for our neighbors 
will be burdened in proportion to their re- 


sources more heavily 
is to the competitior 
+hatr 


Lilay 


than ourselves. It 
of the United States 
we naturally look, but that compe- 
on will not be serious so long as the 
United States continues to maintain a 
tariff wall. So long as she does so, the 
cost of production in that country will be 
maintained. It may be necessary for us 
to' direct the flow of capital to the East, 
where the raw material of certain commo- 
dities lies to hand,and where colored labor 
can be obtained at a comparatively low 
price. But we must take care that this 
diversion of capital does not go too far, or 
we may have the mills of Lancashire and 
of Yorkshire working at less than full 
time, whilst Bombay and the farther East 
are booming. Yet we cannot expect that 
we shall continue for ever to import raw 
material from Asia, pay freight upon 
convert it into manufactured goods ir 
Britain, and then export the finished art- 
icle to clothe the inhabitants of the very 
countries where the raw material has been 
grown. The Asiatic does not lack readi- 
ness in a new task, and with a little prac- 
tice can learn it. Whether he has the phy- 
sical power to work as hard as the Eng- 
lish man or woman is a question of food, 


titi 


i+ 
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and a rise in wages will do much in that 
respect, as he will never require the West- 
ern standard of living. He has learned to 
do with less, and makes more of the food 
than the European. It must be remem- 
bered that climate has an important bear- 
ing upon food. The cold and variable 
climate of this country diverts a portio 
of the food we eat to the maintenance of 
animal warmth. Money has to be spent 
in clothing, in fuel, and in suitable cover. 
From this the inhabitant of warmer cli- 
mates is largely exempt. The sun makes 
that provision for him, and so he starts 
with a competitive advantage. No doubt 
the teeming populations of India, of China, 
and of Japan have dropped to the line of 
bare living. the smallest amount at which 
their working ability can be maintained. 
3esides which. periods of have 
overtaken them, and thinned the popula- 
tion down to the point at which there was 
sufficient food for the survivors. This 





famine 


process, which has been going on for cen- 





turies, has bred a race which can live 
ipon an amount representing sheer star- 


vation to the European. The experience 
of the Russo-Japanese War proved 
military condition the 


inder tne same 


Japanese soldier could march, fight, and 
Wi ipon food which would have been 
tterly insufficient for the Russian 


Nature adapts mankind to its 


social condition, and remorselessly re- 


moves the unfit. We must not nurse the 
delusion that the Asiatic working class 
will not be soon fully supplemental to the 


of the East will be to maintair 


British workers, for the organized labor 
required 
vA 


the commercial supremacy of the Empire. 
But. for the present, Europe will need to 


ecover from the war. There are bridges 
» rebuild, railway tracks to be relaid, 
actories to be refitted, and every branc! 
of industry in this country will find em 
ploymer or a considerable time The 
m ‘ resources of the East wi é 


slowly developed, and it is a fortune that 
I the tropical al 
the earth, whe 
wealth waiting for us, 


tural 


nere is a 

and where labor is abundant and eage 
We must live frugally, accumulate capi- 
tal. and be thankful that our own credii 





has lost the 


remains unshaken. Ge 


many 
goodwill of t 


Russia, wil] cease to tinke 

Turkey, whilst Great Britain and 
France are summoned to take her place. 
Russia is commercially a virgin country, 
with possibilities as great as that of West 
ern America. But why should not the 
United States, immense in her 
share this trade with us, or even anticl- 
pate us in competing for it? At the be 

ginning she may so do, but only to a sma!l 
extent. The United States has not yet 
satisfied the call for investment withi: 
her own territory. She has the Souther 
Continent, the other America, to develop, 
and perhaps to colonize, in the future. It 
will be better for us to give way to her 
in Argentina and in the other Latin States 
of the New World, whilst we devote our 
selves to work closer to hand. We are or 
the threshold of Europe, within ca!! of 
Western Asia, well equipped for service, 
and have political as well as commercial 


witn 





resources, 


considerations to invite our trade. Whe 
we and the United States have respei 
tively done our own work, the vast terr 


tories of China lie waiting our joint efforts. 
As we regard this extended field of huma: 
endeavor, accompanied by the growing in 

own self-governing Do 
horizon widens, until there 
is hardly a measurable limit to our oppo 

tunities. For this country there is a go 


ime coming, if we will only wait a littl 


portance of our 


mini the 
minions, tne 


Writing ir 
Arthur 
of labor dissensions. 


The N neteentl Century, 


Shadwell discusses the questio 


In the first place, the whole question of 
industrial relations in this country has a 
sinister background which seems to be 
unknown to the cheery optimists who 
shout for an economic war. It is a back 
ground of interrupted strife of the most 
determined character which is only wait- 
ing the conclusion of the war to be ré 
sumed with undiminished ardor. If the 
war had not occurred we should before 
this have witnessed an industrial conflict 
certainly on a larger scale and probably 
more violent than any known before. The 
alements not only remain in full force, 
ut they have been reinforced by circum 
stances attending the war. The trade 
unions have been asked to suspend thei 
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rules and customs, and to a very consider- 
able extent—though not the extent com- 
monly believed—they have done so. It 
is a great sacrifice on their part and it de- 
serves full recognition. One union has 
been particularly affected—the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers. A very large 
proportion of the war work, and especially 
the new work, falls within their province, 
and it has been invaded by hosts of un- 
skilled workers, male and female. The en- 
gineers have acquiesced with extreme re- 
luctance, in so far as they have acqui- 
esced; and their reluctance is based on 
definite grounds. 

All this has been a great trial, and it 
has been accentuated by a glaring in- 
equality. Some of the most highly skilled 
work cannot be priced because it is too 
varied and irregular. It is paid by the 
day, and the men doing it have not shared 
the enormous increase in earnings made 
on piecework. Thus the thorough mech- 
anic has been getting his 45s. 6d. a week, 
and has seen the amateur from the 
grocer’s counter, the office-stool, and the 
cow-shed taking twice and three times as 


much. This is the result of the prices 
fixed for new war work during the 
scramble for labor. 

The unprecedented earnings in some 


themselves be another cause 
They 
set a new standard of living which 
not be readily relinquished. 


trades will 
of trouble peculiar to this country. 
have 
will 

I hope to go more fully into these mat- 
ters on another occasion, but perhaps 
enough has been said to indicate the 
grounds for anticipating trouble. It will 
be impossible to go back altogether to the 
old conditions. Some industries have been 
revolutionized and the whole outlook is 
changed. The readjustment really re- 
quires a corresponding revision of ideas 
on the part both of employer and em- 
ployed. The former needs to abandon the 
idea that if he is paying wages beyond a 
certain arbitrary limit fixed in his head 
he is being ruined. The latter need to 
abandon their idea that there is a fixed 
amount of work to go round, and that in- 


creased output is contrary to their inter- 
ests. It is up to the employers to take the 
lead and convince the men that increased 
output is to the advantage of both and 
will not be rewarded by lowering wage 
rates. I have, indeed, heard an employer 
say, “I wish to goodness all my men were 
earning £10 a week; it would be the cheap- 
est stuff I ever turned out.” But he was 
a rare bird, and I am afraid such views 
are inconceivable to most. Instead of 
new ideas, modern methods and better re- 
lations, what both sides are contemplating 
is the old rut and a battle royal. They are 
yearning to be at each other’s throats; not 
everywhere and not in all trades, but in 
some very important centres and in some 
vital industries. 

Now I come to the last step in the argu- 
ment to which all this is leading up. 

We shall go into peace with this pros- 
pect of unprecedented industrial turmoil 
and strife before us; and on the top of 
that will be all the political strife—Home 
tule and the rest of it. In other words, 
the prospect is civil war, and that without 
any reference to the real war. But the 
termination and result of the latter will 
make all the difference. If the war ends 
with a changed and chastened Germany, 
less convinced of her superiority, less ag- 
gressive, less ambitious, more pre-occu- 


pied with setting her own house in order 
than with plans of dominating her neigh- 
bors, we may get through our troubles. 
But if the war ends in a stalemate and 
leaves Germany with the military regime 
intact, animated with the same aims and 
ambitions, bent on the eventual control of 
the sea and the downfall of the British 
Empire, we shall surely go down unless 
we altogether change our ways. We shall 
be in no position to meet the commercial 
competition with which she will immedi- 
ately proceed to undermine our strength 
by means of carefully prepared and meth- 
odical plans. That is what the Germans 
intend, and they are eager for peace in 
order to begin. Other competitors, more 
formidable than ever, will also have the 
advantage of us. Our industrial system 
will be in chaos through the mad conflict 
between employers and employed, and 
when we emerge it will be too late. The 
persons who talk about the economic war 
and promise themselves the crushing of 
German commerce and industry are like 
children playing over a rattlesnake’s hole 
and anticipating the pleasure of pulling it 
out by the tail. 

I think the war will end in an industrial 
revolution here. The only chance for us 
is to see that it also ends in a moral and 
political revolution in Germany. 


An Authentic Version of the Sea Battle 
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UCH mystery still exists with re- 
ference to the great naval battle 
off the Skager Rack, and special in- 
terest will, therefore, attach to the follow- 
ing description given in the Glasgow Her- 
ald, It was written by naval officers and 
is accepted by The Scientific American as 


the only technically correct story that has 
been given to the world from either side. 
As the loss of the Hindenburg, the Der- 
finger and the Seydlitz are positively 1e- 
ported, it can be accepted as correct that 
the German losses were substantially as 
given out by the British Admiralty. 


“First phase, 3.45 p.m., May 31.—Beat- 


ty’s battle cruisers, consisting of the 
‘Lion,’ ‘Princess Royal,’ ‘Queen Mary,’ 
‘Tiger,’ ‘Inflexible,’ ‘Indomitable,’ ‘Invin- 


cible,’ ‘Indefatigable,’ and ‘New Zealand,’ 
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were on a southeasterly course, followed 
at about two miles distance by the four 
‘Queen Elizabeths.’ 

“Enemy light cruisers were sighted and 
shortly afterwards the head of the Ger- 
man battle cruiser squadron, consisting 
of the new cruiser ‘Hindenburg,’ the 
‘Seydlitz,’ ‘Derfflinger,’ ‘Lutzow,’ ‘Moltke,’ 
and possibly the ‘Salamis.’ 

“Beatty at once began firing at a range 
of about 20,000 yards (12 miles), which 
shortened to 16,000 yards (9 miles) as the 
fleets closed. The Germans could see the 
British distinctly outlined against the 
light yellow sky. The Germans, covered 
by a haze, could be very indistinctly made 
out by our gunners. 

“The ‘Queen Elizabeths’ opened fire one 
after another, as they came within range. 
The German battle cruisers turned to port 
and drew away to about 20,000 yards. 

“Second Stage, 4.40 p.m.—A destroyer 
screen then appeared beyond the German 
battle cruisers. The whole German High 
Seas Fleet could be seen approaching on 
the northeastern horizon in three divi- 
sions, coming to the support of their battle 
cruisers. 

“The German battle cruisers now turned 
right round 16 points and took station in 
front of the battleships of the High Fleet. 


BEATTY’S QUICK MANOEUVER, 


“Beatty with his battle cruisers and sup- 
porting battleships, therefore, had before 
him the whole of the German battle fleet, 
and Jellicoe was still some distance away. 

“The opposing fleets were now moving 
parallel to one another in opposite direc- 
tions, and but for a master manceuver on 
the part of Beatty the British advance 
ships would have been cut off from Jelli- 
coe’s grand fleet. In order to avoid this 
and at the same time prepare the way so 
that Jellicoe might envelop his adversary, 
Beatty immediately also turned right 
round 16 points so as to bring his ships 
parallel to the German battle cruisers ard 
facing it in the same direction. 

“As soon as he was round he increased 
t> full speed to get ahead of the Germans 
and take up a tactical position in advance 
of their line. He was able to do this, 
owing to the superior speed of our battle 
cruisers. 

“Just before the turning point was 
reached, the ‘Indefatigable’ sank, probably 
from striking a mine, and the ‘Queen 
Mary’ and the ‘Invincible’ also were lost 
at the turning point, where, of course, the 
high sees fleet concentrated their fire. 

“A little earlier as the German battle 
cruisers were turning the ‘Queen Eliza- 
beths’ had in similar manner concentrated 
their fire on the turning point and de- 
stroyed a new German battle cruiser, be- 
lieved to be the ‘Hindenburg.’ 

“Beatty had now got round and headed 
away with the loss of three ships, racing 
parallel to the German battle cruisers. 
The ‘Queen Elizabeths’ followed behind, 
engaging the main high seas fleet. 


SIX SHIPS ATTACKED THE WARSPITE. 


“Third phase, 5 p.m.—The ‘Queen Eliz- 
abeths’ now turned short to port 16 points 
in order to follow Beatty. The ‘Warspite’ 
jammed her steering gear, failed to get 
around, and drew the fire of six of the 
enemy, who closed in upon her. 

“I am not surprised that the Germans 
claim her as a loss, since on paper she 
ought to have been lost, but as a matter 
of fact, though repeatedly straddled by 
shellfire with the water boiling up all 
around her, she was not seriously hit and 
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was able to sink one of her opponents. Her 
captain ‘recovered control of the vessel, 
brought her around, and followed her con- 
sorts. 

“In the meantime the ‘Barham,’ ‘Vali- 
ant’ and ‘Malaya’ turned short so as to 
avoid the danger spot where the ‘Queen 
Mary’ and the ‘Invincible’ had been lost, 
and for an hour until Jellicoe arrived 
fought a delayed action against the high 
seas fleet. 

“The ‘Warspite’ joined them at 5.15 
o'clock, and all four ships were so success- 
fully manceuvered in order to upset the 
spotting corrections of their opponents 
that no hits of a seriously disabling char- 
acter were suffered. They had the speed 
over their opponents by fully four knots, 
and were able to draw away from part of 
the long line of German battleships, which 
almost filled up the horizon. 

“At this time the ‘Queen Elizabeths’ 
were steadily firing at the flashes of Ger- 
man guns at a range which varied between 
12,000 and 15,000 yards, especially against 


those ships which were nearest them. The 
Germans were enveloped in a mist and 
only smoke and flashes were visible. 

“By 5.45 half of the High Seas Fleet 
had been left out of range, and the ‘Queen 
Elizabeths’ were steaming fast to join 
hands with Jellicoe. 

“T must now return to Beatty’s battle 
cruisers. They had succeeded in out- 
flanking the German battle cruisers, which 
were, therefore, obliged to turn a full 
right angle to starboard to avoid being 
headed. 

“Heavy fighting was renewed between 
the opposing battle cruisers squadrons, 
during which the ‘Derfflinger’ was sunk; 
but toward 6 o’clock the German fire 
slackened very considerably, showing that 
Beatty’s battle cruisers and the ‘Queen 
Elizabeths’ had inflicted serious damage 
on their immediate opponents. 


JELLICOE’S FLEET ARRIVES. 


“Fourth phase, 6 p.m. — The Grand 
Fleet was now in sight and coming up fast 
in three directions (divisions?). The 
‘Queen Elizabeths’ altered their course 
four points to the starboard and drew in 
toward the enemy to allow Jellicoe room 
to deploy into line. 

“The Grand Fleet was perfectly man- 
ceuvered and the very difficult operation 
of deploying between the battle cruisers 
and the ‘Queen Elizabeths’ was perfectly 
timed. 

“Jellicoe came up, fell in behind Beat- 
ty’s cruisers, and, followed by the dam- 
aged but still serviceable ‘Queen Eliza- 
beths,’ steamed right across the head of 
the German fleet. 

“The first of the ships to come into ac- 
tion were the ‘Revenue’ and the ‘Royal 
Oak’ with their 15-inch guns, and the 
‘Agincourt,’ which fired from her seven 
turrets with the speed almost of a Maxim 
gun. 

“The whole British fleet had now be- 
come concentrated. They had been per- 
fectly manceuvered, so as to ‘cross the T’ 
of the High Seas Fleet and, indeed, only 
decent light was necessary to complete 
their work of destroying the Germans in 
detail. The light did improve for a few 
minutes and the conditions were favor- 
able to the British fleet, which was now in 
line approximately north and south across 
the head of the Germans. 

“During the few minutes of good light 
Jellicoe smashed up the first three Ger- 
man ships, but the mist came down, visi- 
bility suddenly failed, and the defeated 
High Seas Fleet was able to draw off in 
ragged divisions. 

“Fifth phase, night.— The Germans 
were followed by the British, who still 
had them enveloped between Jellicoe on 
the west, Beatty on the north, and Evan 
Thomas with his three ‘Queen Elizabeths’ 
on the south. The ‘Warspite’ had been 
sent back to her base. 

“During the night our torpedo boat de- 
stroyers heavily attacked the German 
ships, and, although they lost seriously 
themselves, succeeded in sinking two of 
the enemy. 

“Co-ordination of the units of the fleet 
was practically impossible to keep up, and 
the Germans discovered by the rays of 
their searchlights the three ‘Queen Eliz- 
beths’ not more than 4,000 yards away. 
Unfortunately they were then abie to 
escape between these battleships and Jel- 
licoe, since we were not able to fire as our 
own destroyers were in the way. 

“So ended the Jutland battle, which was 
fought as had been planned and was very 
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nearly a great success. It was spoiled by 
the unfavorable weather conditions, espe- 
cially at the critical moment, when the 
whole British fleet was concentrated and 
engaged in crushing the head of the Ger- 
man line. 

“It was an action on our part of big 
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guns, except, of course, for the destroyer 
work, since at a very early stage our big 
ships ceased to feel any anxiety from the 
German destroyers. The German small 
craft were rounded up by their British 
opponents and soon ceased to count as an 
organized body.” 


Boosting a Presidential Candidate 


A Humorous Article on thie Methods 

Adopted hy) Boom the ( andidate 

in Conve ntion 

NE of the amazing features of 

American politics, as seen by the 

outsider, is the unbridled hysteria 
which manifests itself at times. - United 
states politicians are certainly hard- 
headed, keen and farsighted. They pro- 
bably disregard sentiment more complete- 
ly than the politicians of any other coun- 
try; that is, when it comes down to a ques- 
tion of “inside” policy. They do not 
hesitate to “steam-roller” a popular can- 
didate if party politics demand that 
such be done. And yet on the other hand 
they will cheer a candidate in national 
convention for a solid hour at a time, tear 
up the furniture, parade madly through 
the halls and otherwise behave as if tem- 
porarily demented. This surface effer- 
vescence is all the more inexplicable in 
view of the shrewdness and horse sense 
which, after all, govern the actual trend 
of the political events. 

The incongruity of convention hysteria 
is recognized fully by the Americans them- 
selves and has become a meet subject for 
the humorist. For example, Simeon 
Strunsky takes up the subject in the New 
York Post Saturday Magazine as follows: 

The Chairman of the Caucus: The first 
question before us is to determine the pre- 
cise moment in the nominating speech at 
which the members of this delegation are 
to go wild with enthusiasm. In a general 
way, we know, of course, that our out- 
bursts of frenzy will come at the end of 
the nominating speech. But that is 
the old, crude way. Professor Muenster- 
berg has made a special study of the psy- 
chology of convention pandemoniums, and 
his principal conclusion is that the shout- 
ing should begin before the speaker has 
finished naming his man. 

Professor Muensterberg has figured 
out that at the mention of “Henry,” the 
more alert intelligences in the delega- 
tion will have guessed the identity of the 
candidate and will begin to yell. When 
the speaker has got as far as “Henry B. 
probably the majority of the delegation 
will have guessed who the nominee is go- 
ing to be. By the time the speaker has 
reached “Henry B. Jo-” the truth will 
have become apparent to about seventy- 
five per cent. of the delegation. All the 
rest, with the exception of perhaps half 
a dozen, will find their doubts resolved 

” 
when they hear “Henry B. Jones”; the 
remainder will come in when the identity 
of the candidate has been completely 
established as “Henry B. Jones, of Indi- 


ana.” I, therefore, agree with Professor 
Muensterberg that this delegation’s pan- 
demonium should break out in four suc- 
cessive waves, like a French assault 
around Verdun, and blend into one great 
curtain of fire. Are there any objections? 

A Delegate: Mr. Chairman, how about 
shouting all through the speech? 

The Chairman: I was coming to that. 
It would be doing injustice to your senti- 
ments as good Americans, Republicans, 
and supporters of Henry B. Jones to sup- 
pose that you could sit still all through the 
nominating speech without the tempta- 
tion to go moderately wild with enthus- 
iasm. I think the following schedule 
should meet the situation adequately. Mr. 
Smith, on my right, will make the nomin- 
ating speech. The length depends, of 
course, upon the inspiration of the moin- 
ent, but I*assume that 35 minutes is the 
minimum and 37 minutes is the maximum. 
Am I right? 


The Chairman: I take it that the first 
evidence of delirium among you, gentle- 
men, will come when Arizona yields to 
Indiana. I should say a five-minute 
spasm will suffice, when Mr. Smith gets 
to his feet. Thereafter I should say— 
and gentlemen I recommend that you 
make a note of what I am about to state— 
that we might allow two minutes for 
every time Mr. Smith alludes to America 
First; two minutes when he speaks of un- 
divided allegiance, and three minutes for 
one flag and one tongue. Feet may be 
stamped and canes waved according to 
the discretion of the individual delegates. 
3ut I cannot insist too strongly that all 
gentlemen here who are prepared to tear 
off their neckties and collars and to divest 
themselves of coat and vest in a frenzy of 
enthusiasm—and I am confident there are 
few who will hesitate to pay such tribute 
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—New York Tribune. 


“I Got It!” 


to our party and our candidate—will re- 
frain from doing so until the final moment 
when we go wild with enthusiasm as a 
body. 

One other detail: While Mr. Smith is 
placing our candidate in nomination, I 
recommend that at least four members of 
the delegation, at five-minute intervals, 
rise in their seats and call out impati- 
ently, “Name your man!” Professor 
Muensterberg and I agree that this is one 
of the most effective signs of impatience 
that can be displayed on a convention 
floor. 

A Delegate: You have omitted the most 
important point. How long is the fren- 
zied demonstration at the conclusion of 
the nominating speech for Henry B. Jones 
to last? 

The Chairman: I was coming to that. 
It is, indeed, the most important point we 
have to consider to-day. We all agree, of 
course, that the pandemonium following 
the nomination of Henry B. Jones, of In- 
diana, must last at least one hour. The 
question to be decided is how much be- 
yond that is our enthusiasm to reign un- 
checked? Several members who have 
spoken to me in private are in favor of 
going wild for a full two hours. But there 
are two objections. In the first place, it 
is Professor Muensterberg’s opinion that 
pandemoniac intensity attains its maxi- 
mum effect at the end of one hour, twenty- 
two minutes, and afterwards diminishes 
in geometrical ratio. I agree with him 
that an hour and a quarter of enthusiasm 
at full blast is more effective than an hour 
and three-quarters of cheering upon short 
breath. 

But in the second place, we have the 
other candidates and delegations to take 
into consideration. I have consulted with 
the delegation leaders and we have agreed 
on the following programme: Nomina- 
tions will begin at one o’clock. Alabama 
will yield to Iowa, which will finish its 
nominating speech at 1.43. Iowa will 
then go wild till 2.54. At 2.56 Mr. Smith 
will rise to his feet. He will conclude at 
oe and we shall proceed to go wild till 
49. 

A Delegate: Who will first go wild for 
us 





The Chairman: I have assumed that the 
honor would fall to me, but if any gentle- 
man here has reason to anticipate a more 
powerful moment, I am of course pre- 
pared 

Several Delegates; No. NO! 

I appreciate the privilege. I assume 
that it will be the general impulse of the 
delegation, when the proper moment 
comes, to leap upon their chairs and wave 
their coats and vests. For that purpose 
all delegates above medium weight may 
secure specially reinforced chairs in ad- 
vance by applying to the sergeant-at- 
arms. Before entering the convention 
hall I shall expect all members of the dele- 
gation to regulate their watches by mine 
so as to provide against any breakdown in 
the continuity of our enthusiasm. The 
question to which I want you to give your 
minds before we meet again is the feasi- 
bility of a plan suggested by Professor 
Muensterberg for dividing the delegation 
into two parts, one-half to go wild with 
enthusiasm while the other half goes out 
to lunch, and vice versa. According to 
the professor’s calculations, the total gain 
in sound waves would be no less than 
seventeen per cent. as against the ordin- 
ary plan, with a corresponding reduction 
in the chances of apoplectic stroke. A 
motion to adjourn is now in order. 
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The Persia 


A Glim pre ai thre Sor ial ( OMCGETLONS of 

thre P, opl of T his | cient 

f ounery 

r HE world to-day knows little of 

Persia with the exception of its 

past history. It is chiefly known 
as a desert-strewn land which other 
powers covet as an open road to India. 
It is perhaps true that Omar the Tent- 
maker has done something to bring know- 
ledge of Persia to the outside world with 
his poems, but Persia still exists in the 
public eye as a land of mystery, of occa- 
sional massacres and of much interna- 
tional bickering. 

In the course of an article entitled “The 
Persia of To-day,” in the American Re- 
view of Reviews, Youel B. Mirza with- 
draws the veil and gives an intimate pic- 
ture of Persian life. He says: 

It would at first appear that all the 
Persian troubles and misfortunes are 
directly traceable to the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907, and the desire on the 
part of the two powers to absorb Persia 
and her people. Happily such is not the 
case. They simply discovered that it was 
a chance to step in and prevent another 
Oriental state from becoming Prussian- 
ized. 

To Persia falls the lot of being one of 
the worst-governed countries in the family 
of nations. “A king,” says Sadi, “must be 
just, that they (the people) may resort to 
him, and merciful, that they may sit se- 
cure under the shadow of his greatness.” 
But the Kajars are neither just nor mer- 
ciful, nor do they possess kingly qualities. 

The Persians have been under a typi- 
cally Oriental form of government for 
centuries. The average man takes no in- 
terest in his government. If you meet a 
Persian on the street and ask him, “What 
is the name of your king?” he will answer, 
“The king’s name is sacred and the com- 
mon people are not supposed to know it, 
but ask the priest of the village, and he 
will tell you.” I venture to say that less 
than half of the subjects know the name 
of their sovereign. They only know enough 
to obey “Shah-in-Shah,” “the king or 
kings.” 

The government has never done any- 
thing that would make the inhabitants of 
Persia happy. Not a single mine or fac- 
tory in Persia is operated, not a single 
hospital or public school is established by 
the government. In a country twice as 
large as the German Empire, there are 
only twenty-five miles of railway, and 
these are owned and operated by a Bel- 
gian corporation. 

Throughout the whole of Persia no mod- 
ern agricultural implements are to be 
found. From the sowing of the seed to the 
threshing of the wheat, and from the 
weaving of a rug to the finishing of a 
packsaddle, all the labor is performed by 
the hands of the weary peasant. 





“It would be hard” (says Rousseau) ‘fe 
m to whom the state has been sold not t 
sell it in his turn, and indemnify himself t 
f the helpless, for the money which the pow 


erful have extorted fron 
The greatest evil, then, in the Persian 
Government results from the concessions 
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ot To-day 


The practice of buying 
and selling government offices is still rife 
among the lranian officials, as it was in 
the days of Aga Mohmet Khan, who sold 
his Prime Minister, Mirza Shatfa, to his 
rival, Haji Ibraham. 
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ot various sorts. 
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Bakshish is very necessary for the poli- 
tical gratters of the Orient. Without it, 
no one can hold a governmental position. 
ihe practice of bakshish can perhaps be 
best explained by a hypothetical case. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
reader is worth a million dollars, and is 
seeking the position of a vizier. ‘Lhe first 
step wouid be to present a good-sized 
purse to an official, wno wouid then take 
great pleasure in introducing you to his 
superior. lou keep giving gifts and pre- 
sents to all the ofiicia!s until finally you 
are introduced to the royal family; then 
bakshish has to be given to all the princes 
and to the Shah. If the purse and your 
personality please his royal hignness, your 
position 1s assured. 

As soon as you have secured the posi- 
tion, you recoup yourself by reversing the 
process, from a giver you become a re- 
ceiver. If the oftice means gubernatorial 
appointment, then your hope comes from 
the appointment of various officials for 
collecting the taxes. The collectors, in 
order to maintain their own state and to 
meet the usual bakshish of the governor, 
are compelled to extort a much higher 
sum than is expected by their chief. Here, 
then, comes the sad part of the Persian 
administrative system. All the burden 
and expense falis upon the poor and the 
peasant. The central government knows 
how much money and produce should be 
furnished by the governor and how much 
by the officials under his supervision, but 
it has no exact knowledge of the sources 
from which these officials derive the tax 
which they deliver to the Teheran officials. 

Sometimes the tax-collectors come at a 
very trying season when people have no 
money with which to pay. They desert 
their homes and disappear for weeks at 
a time. I have seen peasants driven al- 
most to despair, I have seen them punished 
with the bastinado, because they had no 
money to pay the tax-collectors. 

In Persia, land, trees, springs, hay, 
beasts of burden, cattle, sheep, goats, even 
chickens—everything is taxable. If you 
raise ten chickens you must give two to 
the tax-collectors, fifty cents for each 
sheep or goat, or two sheep for each ten; 
one dollar for each buffalo, horse, camel, 
or cow. This is gradually raised year 
after year. A poll tax of one dollar and a 
half is levied on every boy after sixteen 
years of age. 

Every door that a Persian has in his 
home is taxed fifty cents a year. 
quently all the peasants have houses with 


Conse- 


only one door. In fact, some of the 
poorer classes, who have been unjustly 
treated, live together in houses built it 


clusters, buried in the ground, with a com 
nunicating path known only to them- 
selves; the result is that the tax-collectors, 
‘nough they see nothing but a grass-built 
1ut, may be actually in the midst of 
several hundred tax-dodgers. 

is labor at so low an ebb 


During the harve 


In no country 
as it is in Persia. 
season the peasants are seen with sickles 
cutting the wheat. The Persian work-day 
lasts from sunrise to sunset. ‘There is no 
specified time for a laborer to begin his 
daily task. No clocks or watches are ever 
seen in the country districts; the time is 
observed only by the sun. Efficiency is not 
demanded. As long as a reaper has his 
nose to the ground, the overseer makes no 
complaint, but whenever the reaper stands 
and looks up, the overseer at once asks 
him to point out the highest mountain, 
meaning, “Your business Is not to observe 
scenery, but to cut wheat.” 

Added to all these hardships, the daily 
wage of a man is only fifteen cents, of a 
woman scarcely ten. Even the skilled 
artisan fares but little better. The brick- 
layer and the shoemaker earn from twenty 
to thirty-five cents. The dye-master, with 
an inborn ability for telling the pattern 
of an antique rug by the touch as accur- 
ately as a blind man reads his raised- 
letter Bible, receives only fifteen cents for 
dyeing red, ten cents for blue, and seven 
or eights cents for other colors, for one 
pound of wool. 

It may be of interest to the reader to 
know the cost of the materials, the amount 
of labor, and the value of the best Perisan 
rug when finished. Some dealers and im- 
porters of rugs tell us that a square foot 
of the best Persian rug is worth ten dol- 
lars. It takes a single weaver twenty- 
three days to complete this portion, which 
allows the weaver about forty-four cents 
a day for wool, labor and dye-stuffs. 

When one looks at the thousands of Per- 
sian rugs used all over the world, one 
would suppose that the rug-weavers would 
be, as a whole, a prosperous people. This, 
however, is not the case. Although higher 
wages are paid for this kind of labor than 
for any other, yet the weavers as a rule 
are very poor. They live on the simplest 
fare; bread and cheese, rice, maize, and 
raw onions are their ordinary food; once 
perhaps every two weeks they have mut- 
ton. They use neither knife nor fork. An 
inspection of the inside of their houses 
shows the whole family living in one room. 
They cook, eat, spin, weave, and sleep in 
the same apartment. sut the sweet 
spirits of nature have enriched the soul of 
these patient toilers and the inward satis- 
faction that comes to all true artists has, 
to a certain extent, obliterated the hard- 
ships of life, imposed for the most part 
by their government. 

From what has already been observed, 
the condition of the majority of the Per- 
sians is indeed deplorable. The country is 
bankrupt in every sense. Since the Turk- 
ish dynasty took the throne of Persia, the 
hand of oppression has borne heavily upon 
the lives and property of its citizens. Be- 
tween cruelty on the one side and abject 
submission on the other, the majority of 
the Persians are reduced to extremity, and 
thousands have taken the road of exile. 

The city of Tifliz, Russia, is crowded 
with Persians: some of its best merchants 
and contractors are of this nationality. I 
met an acquaintance some years ago ir 
Tifliz and asked him, “Which government 
do you prefer?” Without any hesitatior 
and with great emphasis, he replied, “The 
Russian.” 

“Why?” I asked. 
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“You see this gold watch,” he said. “If 
I were in Versia, I would be t 

show it, because if you Wanted it, and 
happened to be stronger than I, you would 
take it forcibly.” “Here is another thing,” 
he continued. “My home, as you know, is 
in the best section of Tifliz. [ can live 
there with peace and comfort, without 
fear of robbers. Here my business is pros- 
pering. What chance would I have if | 
were living in my own country I can be 
of greater service to my country by living 
in Tifliz than I could ever be in my native 
city, Urumiah, because here the Russian 
Government does not interfere with what 
Il am doing.” 

Such is tne feeling of the Persian busi- 
ness men, as well as the laboring class, 
who are found in Russia. No better news 
was ever brought to the civilized Persians 
than that the Russians were coming to 
take the reins of their government. 

During the harvesting season the ma- 
jority of the laboring class migrate to 
Russia to find employment. Within three 
months’ time each individual can earn 
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from seventy-five to a hundred dollars; 
in Persia during the same length of time 
he cannot earn over fifteen dollars at the 
In the fall, the laborers return to 
their families and spend the winter nar- 
iating folktales and smoking their beloved 
waterpipes. This migration to Russia, of 
course, does not encourage a strong na- 
tional sentiment, nor does it add to the 
economic and industrial strength of the 
Persian Empire. 

In conelusion, then, from what I have 
observed in Persia and in Russia, it is safe 
to state most emphatically that the Per- 
sian people, as a whole, are pro-Russian in 
this war, and are decidedly in favor of 
Russian rule. The recent battles reported 
between the Persians and the Russians in 
this war are quite as reported. But the 
people who are fighting Russia are not 
the true Persians in the best sense of the 
word. They are irresponsible tribes who 
have never been brought under subjection 
by the Persian Government, and they will 
continue to fight any government which is 
opposed to their barbaric freedom. 
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Struggling to Control the Halibut 


, 7° 
Can and ( aqnadian 


Where Amer 
Inte rests f lash in Pac ifle 


Fisheries 


point in connection 


: N important 
A with the Pacific 
arisen: whether Seattle is to hold 
the control of the halibut 
whether it is to be moved to Prince Ru- 
There are reasons for the clash be- 


fisheries has 
fisheries or 


pert. 

tween American and Canadian interests, 

which are explained in the course of 

an article in the Scientific American. 

The article is written largely from 

the American standpoint. Monroe 

Woolley, the writer, says in part: 
As a big-fish industry halibut is 

perhaps second to salmon in the vast 


The Department of Commerce is doing 
all it can to keep the fishing industry of 
the North Pacific in the hands of Ameri- 
can interests. Seattle has always been the 
headquarters and base of the American 
halibut fishing fleets, but as the bulk of 
the halibut is taken on banks in Alaskan 
waters, it is necessary to make a long sea 
trip to land the catches there. Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, is 500 miles 
nearer the Alaskan halibut banks than is 
Seattle. The completion of the Grand 
Trunk railroad has given the fishing in- 
terests a seare, for they fear Prince Ru- 
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pert will become the halibut headquarters, 
not only for Canadian fishermen, but for 
Americans as well. 

Ketchikan, Alaska, has been used as a 
base by the Alaskan fishermen who wish 
to avoid the long haul to Seattle. Sut 
Ketchikan has been quite unable to com- 
pete with Prince Rupert since the latter 
port has acquired railroad, connection. 
Alaskan halibut fishermen have just ap- 
peared before State and Federal fisheries 
departments pleading for aid in saving 
their industry from destruction by Cana- 
dian competition. But Secretary Red- 
field, according to press reports, has de- 
clined to suggest legislation putting a 
tariff on halibut imported into the United 
States from Canada. 

As their only means of salvation the 
Ketchikans business men have asked the 
Grand Trunk officials for terminal rates 
from Ketchikan to any point on the con- 
tinent the same as charged from Prince 
Rupert. If the officials agree to this re- 
quest, and Prince Rupert will show the 
same consideration to American halibut 
fishermen as is shown the Canadians in 
the way of prices on ice and other sup- 
plies, it is possible that a part of our big 
halibut fleet will continue to make Ketchi- 
kan a home port, for Alaskan operations 
at least. 

In any event Seattle is bound to lose 
much of the business heretofore brought 
by the Alaskan halibut fleets. To meet 
this situation the Federal Government 
has gone to much expense to locate new 
halibut fields nearer Seattle. The Govern- 
ment steamer “Albatross,” working with 
a crew of expert halibut fishermen aboard, 
has located new and extensive halibut re- 
gions off the Oregon and Washington 
coasts, close to American ports. In 1915 
nearly 1,000,000 pounds of halibut were 
taken from one of these areas. New banks 
have also been discovered off the mouth of 
the Columbia River where none were 
supposed to exist, and certain other 
banks with commercial possibilities 
have been definitely located which 
were hitherto known only to rumor. 

It may be said, according to offi- 
cial report, that a new source of 
halibut supply has already been de- 
veloped, and that this same source 


fishing grounds ot the Pacific No1 th- A « : —- will be of even greater value in the 
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keting t 
The halibut is the largest species 
of the flatfish family, or flounder. A 
peculiarity 
hat both eyes are on the 
One side of 


distinctive consists in 
the fact t 
same side of the head. 
the fish is colored, the other is al- 
most snow white. The halibut grows 
to great size, and often weighs 
from 300 to 400 pounds. The meat 
is fat, tender and delicious, and 
there is a delightful absence of an- 
noying bones. Halibut steaks are 
especially appetizing. But unlike 
salmon, halibut has not yet found 
its way into cans. Therefore, its 
market is limited, and citizens liv- 
ing inland rarely, if ever, meet it. 
However, the halibut industry is 
growing rapidly, and as the fishing 
fields are enlarged, new ways of 
marketing the food are bound to fol- 
ow, so that in time halibut may find 
its way into all parts of the country, 
without resort to refrigerator cars 
and other methods of 
shipment. 
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ally but from two to four days are 
required to fill the steam fishing 
schooners with cargoes. This hali- 
but harvest comes to Seattle instead 
of to Prince Rupert, and hundreds 
of small halibut fishermen, and some 
of the steam fishers, have abandoned 
the Alaskan fields for the new ones 
off shore at home. 

A movement is afoot to have the 
Federal Government continue these 
surveys for new halibut fields near- 
er home by chartering two regular 
halibut fishermen manned by their 
regular crews. It is claimed that 
these boats can do the work better 
and at a smaller expense than can 
the “Albatross.” All the fishing in- 
dustry wants Uncle Sam to do with 
the chartered boats is to determine 
the location and extent of shoal 
waters. The fisherfolk will them- 
selves quickly determine whether 


—Darling in Des Moines Register and Leader alibut can be taken in commercial 


All the Covers. 


quantities, saving the Government 
the expense of this work. 
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At one time there were extensive hali- 
but banks just outside Cape Flattery, but 
these banks have long since been fished 
out. Hence, halibut fisherfolk were driven 
to the bountiful, though distant fields, in 
Alaskan waters. The experimental oper- 
ations of the “‘Albatross” in looking for 
new fields nearer American markets took 
the vessel 300 miles due west of the Wash- 
ington cape, and thence south toward the 
mouth of the Columbia. 

If it were not for herring many of us 
would go halibut hungry, for it is her- 
ring, used for bait, which entices the hali- 
but to take the hook and thus find his way 
to the butcher’s block. This affords us our 
one advantage over the Canadians in the 
halibut fishing industry. Puget Sound 
yields the best and biggest bait supply in 
the world. Much of the herring bait for 
the entire halibut industry of the Pacific 
comes from this source. Herring are 
taken largely in winter, and the catch is 
frozen to be preserved for use as bait in 
the summer. Just now the fishermen are 
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annoyed over a law which prevents their 
taking herring, even for bait, with seines. 
Overtures are being made to the Wash- 
ington State Fish Commission to have this 
law modified. 

Halibut fishing is generally a dangerous 
The fishing crews of the steam 
schooners operate in dories, much as the 
fisherman do on the Grand Banks about 
Newfoundland. Their work takes them a 
long way from the ship, and frequently 
they are lost in storms and fog. Some of 
the schooners engaged in the industry 
formerly operated on the Atlantic 
grounds, but some years since came to the 
Pacific Northwest, via Cape Horn, as a 
more fertile field. Halibut usually brings 
the fishermen from 4 cents to 5 cents per 
pound, and a 400-pounder is thus worth 
from $10 to $20. Pulling up twenty-dollar 
gold pieces from the depths of the sea 
must indeed be exciting sport, but few of 
us will envy the brave men the reward 
they reap. If we did, competition might 
be keener. 
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The Oldest Place of Worship in the World 


A Description of Tai Shan. the Ne cret 
Mountain of China 


HAZE of romance rests on the my- 
sterious centre of China and all 
that is connected with Chinese cus- 

toms and religions. The outside world 
knows little and imagines a great deal 
about what transpires in this oldest of 
empires. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of Chinese worship is dealt with by 
Walter K. Fisher in an article in The 
Scientific Monthly. He tells of the “oldest 
place of worship in the world.” 


Tai Shan in central Shantung is the 
most noteworthy of the five sacred moun- 
tains of China and is the oldest place of 
uninterrupted worship in the world. In 
the remotest mythical period kings made 
regular sacrifices on the mountain top, the 
nearest approach to heaven known to 
-them, and this practice continued into the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era. 
To-day a temple marks this primeval 
altar, and the infrequent foreigner may 
carelessly stand on the rocks where Yao 
and Shun, heroes of China’s “Golden 
Age,” made their offering to the Spirit of 
Heaven. In the earliest mention of the 
mountain, about 2,000 B.C., and probably 
long after it had become an object of re- 
ligious regard, we find the worship de- 
scribed as being, not of the mountain, nor 
of a spirit abiding there, but of one God, 
a dweller in heaven. Yet from time im- 
memorial the people have personified the 
mountain or imagined that it has a soul, 
or is inhabited by a spirit, which is alluded 
to as the genius of the mountain. This 
has been given names, which have changed 
in different epochs. In 1369 the Buddhist 
founder of the Ming Dynasty decreed that 
worship should be offered to Tung Yo T‘ai 
Shan. When Taoist influence becomes 
predominant, Tai Shan has a birthday, 
and is the abode of a multitude of spirits, 
and has to do with the birth, death, ad- 
versity and prosperity of mortals, while 
the little hill of Kao Li at its foot is 
closely associated with the judgment of 
human souls after death. In the sixth, 


tenth and twelfth centuries the Buddhists 
were in control, but now their presence is 
scarcely noticeable. The temples have 
fallen into the hands of illiterate Taoist 
priests who seem to foster the worship of 
the “Lady of Tai Shan” rather than of the 
mountain itself. The legends of the “Jade 
Lady,” as she was at first called, are very 
indefinite. She has been seen twice, first 
in 2600 B.C., and again about A.D. 65, as 
one of the seven women, dressed in feath- 
ers and crowned with clouds. A more 
popular tale identifies her with a girl 
named Yu Yeh, born near Tai Shan in 
the year 143 B.C., who at a tender age 
went to live in a cave on the mountain, 
hoping to become a fairy. After three 
years she is said to have attained her 
object. About 1008 a marble statute of 
the Lady was found in the Pool of the 
Jade Lady on the mountain-top, and this 
discovery seems to be responsible for her 
present popularity. The chapel in which 
this statute was placed preceded the pre- 
sent Lady Temple, the chief shrine at the 
summit. Aside from its local features, 
the religious fortunes of the mountain 
have followed those of China as a whole. 
The annual pilgrimage. is the most 
characteristic feature of the worship. The 
shrines are thronged with pilgrims dur- 
ing the first three or four months of the 
year. In former times they attended in 
hundreds of thousands, even millions, 
from all over the empire, but now the 
numbers greatly fallen off and few come 
from beyond the province. The pilgrim- 
age is the occasion of a fair in the walled 
town of Tai An at the south base of the 
mountain. Here the large Lady Temple 
is filled with shops of all sorts, and in the 
open spaces outside are refreshment ven- 
ders, quacks, peep-shows, minstrels and 
story-tellers. The pilgrims travel very 
frequently in clubs. Each member con- 
tributes a monthly subscription to the 
promoters until a sufficient sum has been 
collected. Then in the first moon (Febru- 
ary) they set out, usually afoot, the leader 
carrying a flag with the name of the town 
and other items written upon it, while 
the other members often wear a red or 
yellow girdle. Their money is spent first 
on religious duties, secondly on food, fairs, 
gambling, and lastly in some cases on 


erecting a stone tablet to commemorat: 
the names and subscriptions of the pan 
ticipants. 

Scattered over the bleak mountain-top 
at several different levels over half a 
dozen groups of temples of rather con- 
ventional Chinese pattern. The site of 
the ancient altar on the topmost peak is 
occupied by a small temple to Yu Huang, 
a Taoist God, dating from the middle ages. 
The roof is protected by heavy iron tiles 
resembling those of clay. The ground is 
classic, for here in China’s Golden Age 
were offered sacrifices to Heaven, and here 
many of the great scholars and statesme: 
of each succeeding dynasty were drawn by 
reverent curiosity. Confucius climbed 
Tai Shan and tnought the empire smal}. 
Beside the steps leading to this altar is 
the Wu-tsu-pei, or Uninscribed Monu 
ment, a granite obelisk fifteen feet high, 
set up according to tradition by Ch‘in 
Shih H‘uang in the third century befors 
Christ. On this part of the mountain are 
numerous inscriptions and monuments 
left by pilgrims. A rock called T‘an Hai 
Shih, upon which people stand to watch 
the sun rise “from the sea,” is not far 
from a cliff, whence numerous fanatics 
have plunged, hoping to save by their own 
death the life of a dying relative. A quiet, 
deserted-looking temple contains the 
sleeping image of the Mountain Lady, a 
figure which is dressed and undressed, 
put to bed and got up like a doll. Another 
temple partly hides a colossal monument 
in the form of an inscribed tablet cut in 
the face of a cliff. It is thirty feet high 
and sixteen feet wide. The characters 
were chiseled in 726 A.D., but are still 
clear after twelve centuries’ exposure to 
the elements. ' 

Below these temples and at the end of 
a meandering street skirting the verge of 
some cliffs is the Pi Hsia Ts‘u or prin- 
cipal Lady Temple, built of stone covered 
with reddish plaster and roofed with 
yellow and gray tiles. It is reached by 
flights of steps, which lead to a terrace, 
thence to the great Gate Hall, opening 
upon the main court, the north side of 
which is occupied by the main Hall of the 
temple. Within, the chief images are 
those of the Lady and of the deities pre- 
siding over childbirth and eyes. In thi 
court are some old bronze incense burn- 
ers, in one of which we sacrificed a quan- 
tity of temple money, purchased from a 
priest. This offering consisted of large 
dises of red and gilt paper, resembling 
somewhat a Chinese kite. Properly burnt 
with incense it is much appreciated by the 
Lady of the Mountain, who has no use for 
the coin of the realm. In a side chapel is 
a very ancient stone, with traces of arch- 
aic inscriptions. It is much cracked and 
is propped together by stones. But in 
these temples, as elsewhere in China, the 
visitor without the language of the coun- 
try is practically lost. Information from 
the priests is vague and unrelated. The 
traveler must piece together the discon- 
nected bits by a vast amount of surmise, 
and restrain his curiosity until he ca: 
“read up,” perhaps a year later when he 
reaches home. 

This Pi Hsia Tz‘u is the most wealthy 
of the shrines on Tai Shan and owes its 
origin to the discovery of the Lady’s image 
in the Pool of the Jade Lady. The first 
temple was built in 1008. It was rebuilt or 
an elaborate scale in 1585, but was de 
stroyed by fire in 1740 and reconstructed 
with considerable change in 1770. 
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The Monroe 


Doctrine 


[t is in Reality a Notice of 
Alliance With Great Britain 


HAT the Monroe Doctrin« 
was in reality a notice of al- 
liance between the United 
States and Great Britain is the 
view expressed by W. Morton Ful- 
lerton in the course of an article in 
World’s Work. This decidedly un- 


usual view is outlined as follows: 


The Monroe Doctrine was, in 
reality an alliance with Great Bri- 
tain for the defense of the common 
security of the two States. It was, 
furthermore, an alliance inspired by 
a concern for the very same prin- 
ciples and ideals which France and 
Kngland, Belgium and Serbia, Rus- 
sia and now even Italy—and, may 
I say, Japan?—are defending to- 
day, to their incomparable glory 
and honor. It seems to me an ur- 
gent duty at this moment of world 
crisis to draw attention to this great 
forgotten fact; and I cannot forget 
in this connection the excellence 
words of President James Monroe 
in his message to Congress of De- 
cember 8, 1823: “The people being 
with us exclusively the sovereign, it 
is indispensable that full informa- 
tion be laid before them on all im- 
portant subjects, to enable them to 
exercise that high power with com- 
plete effect. . . . it is by such 
knowledge that local prejudices and 
jealousies are surmounted, and that 
a national policy, extending its fos- 
tering care and protection to all the 
great interests of our Union, is 
formed and steadily adhered to.” 

Every one has heard of the Boli- 
var idea which is expressed by the 
phrase “America for the Ameri- 
cans,” and is often confounded with 
the Monroe Doctrine. Now, any 
unbiased reading of the famous Pre- 
sidential message of December 2, 
1823 (the Monroe Doctrine) shows 
that the motives of the two were 
wide as the Cordilleras asunder, but 
that the meaning of both Bolivar 
and Monroe was that European 
monarchical systems based on Di- 
vine Right must not be suffered to 
encroach on any portion of the 
Western Hemisphere. The claim 
and implication were that there was 
incompatibility between a certain 
traditional European conception of 
government and the American idea 
of government. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, as well as the Bolivar idea, 
was originally directed against a 
certain form of government, and it 
is a debatable question whether in 
Monroe’s mind there was any 
thought of protecting the Latin- 
American neighbors of the United 
States against the possible en- 
croachment, should ever the case 
arise, of a government, even Euro- 
pean, that was really representa- 
tive, and free from what he re- 
garded as the taint of the Powers of 
the Holy Alliance. 
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Keeping Cool OS, 


when hot summer days come, 
means more than electric fans 
and ice-water— 


For summer comfort is large- 
ly a matter of selecting proper 


food. 


Heavy, greasy foods over-tax 
the digestive system, and work of 
this kind increases body heat and 
spells discomfort-—no matter | 
how many artificial “coolers” 
are used. 


For a test, suppose you try 
this common-sense, hot weather 
break fast. 





Some fruit 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream 
Soft-boiled eggs 


Crisp buttered toast 
The Grape-Nuts is wonderfully delicious, easy to digest and 
highly nourishing. The fruit, eggs and toast give variety, and 


round out a meal that is a splendid start-off for a good cool day. 


There's a way to be well-fed and comfortable in any kind of 
weather, and — 


“There’s a Reason”’ for Grape-Nuts 
Made in Canada Sold by Grocers. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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Tied to a Table-Leg! 


When you are on holiday, you do not want always to be 
“tied down" to set meals at fixed hours. Keep Bovril 
handy for when you come in and stay out as long as 
you like. Bovril and a handful of crackers make a good 
sustaining meal at any hour. Only—it must be Bovril. 


Of all Stores, etc., l-oz. 25c; 2-0z., 40c.; 4-0z., 70c.; 8-oz., $1.30; 16-0z., $2 25 
Bovril Cordial, large, $1.25; 5-0z., 40c. ; 16-0z. Johnston's Fluid Beef (Vimbos) $1.20 
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Your Skin 


O glow with health your skin should be kept clean 
not merely in the ordinary sense but in the sense 
which doctors know as “aseptic” cleanness. 


The purer a soap is, the better able it is to produce this 
scrupulous cleanness. 





Ivory Soap ts as pure as soap can be. It is free from dirt, 
free from adulterants, free from harsh materials. It is 
S-O-a-p in the strictest sense. 


Ivory Soap is so pure that it is used widely by hospitals 
and in general medical practice. A simple illustration of 
its ability to clean aseptically is its use for sterilizing hands 
and utensils in sickroom and nursery. 





Use Ivory Soap for your bath and toilet and you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your skin is being kept in 
the cleanly condition which leaves nature free to do her best. 


IVORY SOAP ig] 99%\% PURE 


UG 





Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada 






















































































The essential point is that there 
Was, as a matter of fact, no pretei 
of arresting an expansion westwari 
of the world, or even, as a matte) 
of fact, of one Hemisphere’s sayii 
“Hands off!” to another Hemi 
sphere. The whole point of Presi 
dent Monroe was that contact wiil 
a certain kind of “political system” 
peculiar to Kurope might be dang 
ous to the United States, and could 
not be regarded with inditferenc: 
But, as time went on, and as the 
United States grew in power and 
increased its contracts with the 
tturopean nations, American public 
opinion tended to give to the mes 
sage of President Monroe a bearing 
and a sense which easily appeared 
both absurd and intolerant. Writ 
ten to deal with a certain occasion 
in world-history, it was speedily 
given the monumental rigor of those 
laws of the Medes and the Persians 
that have defied the ages because 
they were inscribed on brick o1 
brass. It is true that President 
Monroe must be held to be partly 
responsible for this misinterpreta- 
tion of hisown thought. He himself 
said, in so many words, that in ne- 
gotiation with Russia with regard 
to the respect, rights, and interests 
of the two nations on the north- 
west coats of the North Americar 
Continent he had seized the oppor 
tunity to lay it down as a principle 
that “the American Continents, by 
the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and main- 
tained, are henceforth not to be cor 
sidered as subjects for future colon- 
ization by any European Power.” 
The entire context as he continues, 
however, conclusively shows that 
what really concerned him was the 
possibility that, just as “the Allied 
Powers” had “interposed by force 
in the international concerns of 
Spain,” they might be led to carry 
such “interposition” farther into 
the continents of the Western Hemi 
spnere, where circumstances wert 
far from being the same; and it was 
against such “colonization” as that, 
by such Powers as that, that the 
President protested in advance both 
on behalf of his countrymen and o1 
behalf of “our Southern brethren.” 
In a letter written, two days afte: 
the publication of the message, 
Thomas Jefferson, the President 
says: “T consider the cause of Sout! 
America essentially our own.” Th 
issurance was made in reply to a 
letter addressed DY Jefferson fron 
Monticello, on October 24th, to the 
President, in which Jefferson had 
said: “Our first and fundamental 
maxim should be never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe, 
our second never to suffer Europe to 
intermeddle with cis-Atlantic af 
fairs.” It was thus Jefferson who, 
in this document, dictated to Mon 
roe the idea that “America, Nort}! 
and South, has a state of interests 
distinct from those of Europe and 
peculiarly her own,” that therefore 
she should have a system of het 
own, separate and apart from that 
of Europe. Jefferson’s point, which 
became Monroe’s point, was that 
Europe was bringing forth despo 
tism, while America’s object was to 
‘ome a land of freedom. 
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But now comes the Important point. 
Ww How little either Jefferson or the Presi- 
dent he inspired really wished, by such | 
formal declarations as have historically 
become known at the Monroe Doctrine, to ° 
exclude from proper action in the West- ( : e 
ern Hemisphere Powers that were not ] | 1 ad k TS 
clearly shown by Jefferson’s subsequent 
remark: “Great Britain,” he said, “is the 
nation which can do us the most harm of = 
any one, or all, despotic in their tendency R Th 
Was on earth, and with her on our side we At Ising ime 
need not fear the whole world. With her, 
then, we should the most sedulously cher- Do you know any food which greets you 
ish a cordial friendship; and nothing at breakfast so inviting as Puffed Wheat or 
would tend more to knit our affections Rice? 
e than to be fighting once more side by side 
in the same cause.” Anything, in a word, Airy bubbles of grain, flaky, toasted and 
to wreck or hamper the manceuvres of erisp. Each morsel seems a bonbon. 
“the lawless Alliance calling itself Holy.” . ; = 
Even to preserve England's friendship But you Know they are whole grains, | 
Jefferson forewent all his ambitions to | made wholly digestible. You know that | 
round out the “measure of our political \ | every atom feeds. 
well-being” by the acquisition of Cuba, so . 
i that the United States might sign a de- No elements are lacking none are lost. 
r claration to the effect that she had no aims For in these foods—and these only—every 
for the possession of “any one or more food cell is blasted by steam explosion. 
of the Spanish provinces,” but that she 
would oppose with all her means the in- ‘ ° 
4 terposition of any other Power. At Dinner Time 
a rhe action of Jefferson and Madison, 
a therefore, is seen to be national and These grains are so crisp, so toasted, so 
us American indeed, but not in such sense as flaky that they take the place of nut-meats. 
crude jingoism or a defective historical ; ; 
spirit and criticism have often ascribed Folks garnish ice eream with them. 
to it. It was action for a definite purpose They use them in candy. They dot them on 
taken at a definite time. In putting for- frosted cake. 
ward the ideas adopted by the President, 
Jefferson apologized even for the “hap- Yet Puffed Grains hold supreme place 
hazard” way in which he had had to ex- among scientifie grain foods. Thev are 
press his views, although he expressed the made by Prof. Anderson's process. In 
hope that he had perhaps been “contribut- | every kernel a hundred million steam 
s ‘ g his mite toward something useful to | explosions are created. They are perfeet 
lis country. The increment of this . : é 
fi “mite,” indeed, after the grateful Monroe | toods—the best-cooked cereals in existenee. 
; had placed it formally on interest in his 
1 message, expanded so rapidly that the 
Monroe Doctrine to-day no longer bears | 
any of the marks of contingency. It has 
become, owing partially, as has been seen, Puffed Wheat Except 12c 
to a certain ambiguity in the President’s — 
phraseology, partially to the mere accre- + Far 
tions of time, a great national American Puffed Rice West 15¢ 
. policy which, despite all its vagueness, | 
i Europe not only no longer calls in question 
: but positively desires to see religiously 
; maintained for its own convenience. . 
& But what constitutes the far-reaching At Bed Time 
' significance for the world of 1916 of the 
E unanimity of Jefferson and Madison and The bow] of milk in summer is the favorite 
f Monroe is the fact already hinted at: the bed-time dish. But it’s twiee as delightful 
7 Monroe Doctrine laid down a common with Puffed Grains floating in it. 
é policy for Great Britain and the United a : 
' States in their action in the Western These grains are puffed to eight times 
} Hemisphere, in opposition to other Powers. normal size. They are four times as porous 
i The conscientious scrutiny of the docu- as bread. 
i ments, in fact, confirms the view of — You get the whole wheat in Puffed Wheat 
e friend, Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook, who i) tn wleeeatiemen of thnaniel-eane tee 
éy says: “The Monroe Doctrine was clearly 7 o yy =I gat w Pray Ss Pg “is ' 
meant by its writer, with the concurrence vet it so it easily, completely digests without, 
é of Madison and Jefferson, to lay down a any tax to the stomach. e- 
j combined policy which England and the Do you know anything else which so meete 7 
: United States were to follow on the Con- the requirements of an ideal good-night dish? wing” 
: tinent of America as against all other 
; Powers, a policy which might just as well See if vou have all these foods on hand. 
have been given out by England but. was 
announced from Washington, to avoid any e ua e 
appearance of dictation by the mother | Th Q K O ts ©mpany 
ae In other words, England was | r a 
recognized by the United States as the SOLE MAKERS 
defender with her of the ideal of liberty, ! 
and the Monroe Doctrine was in reality Peterborough, Ont. Saskatoon, Sask. 
the sign of a common resolve on the part 13 
of England and the United States to \| | 
protect the Western Hem sphere against = 
. “autocratic aggression,” and against tt | 
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A oe. Addition to 
Your Home 


Built to suit your individual requirements, a green- 
house not only beautifies and adds to the value of 
your home, but it is a constant source of pleasure 
to your family and your guests. 
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It enables you to extend your gardening operations 
to the twelve months of the year, furnishing your 
table with flowers and out-of-season salads. Think 
over the possibilities, then write Dept. M. 


Glass Garden Builders, Limited 


201 Church Street, Toronto 
Transportation Bldg., St. James St., Montreal 
Factory: Georgetown, Ont. 
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TORED-UP miles of boat rides— 
long, healthful hours of water sport, 
are yours in the Evinrude. Where 
you will and when you will, in any row- 
boat or canoe, on ocean, lake or river. No 
| more rowing—you’re captain, not crew. 
4 | Just a turn of the fly-wheel and you're off 

for a cruise, with no thought of a long 
| row home again. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


There’s more speed, more power, in the new 
Evinrude Four-Cycle Twin—a two-cylinder, 
four-cycle motor, that runs smoothly and 
quietly, with almost no vibration. 

There's more speed, too, and other improve- 
ments, in the Single-Cylinder Models for 1916. 
The Evinrude Magneto— Built-In Fly-Wheel 
Type—is entirely insulated and waterprooied, 
furnishing perfect ignition, no matter how 
heavy the rain or how drenching the spray. 
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W rite for Our 1916 Catalog 


Melchior, Armstrong 
& Dessau, Inc. 


118S. Broad Street 
New York, N.Y. 
Over 60.000 Sold 











extension thither of a “system” which 
might entail the future colonization of 
America by certain European Powers 
that were regarded as undesirable. How 
little it has availed to achieve this latter 
end was revealed to the American world 
at the outbreak of the Great War, when 
the attitude adopted by millions of men 
of German extraction, who had success- 
fully “colonized” the United States, tend 
ed to paralyze the free decisions of the 
head of the State, even rendering normal 
application of the Monroe Doctrine im- 
practicable. 

The nature of the compact between the 
United States and E — d was sear 
emphasized when, later on, by the Ciayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, it was agreed that neithe 
the United States nor Great Britain 
should have a preponderant control in 
Central America, and that any canal cut 
from sea to sea should be preserved for 
the use of all the world and its neutrality 
guaranteed by Great Britain and the 
United States. This Clayton-Bulwe: 
Treaty and its consequence, the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty relative to the 
Panama Canal, with the corollary con- 
cerning the question of the Panama tolls 
show clearly enough, moreover, that 
Washington has never itself committed 
the extravagant heresy of supposing that 
it ever really meant to formulate—what 
the Zeitgeist, working over the Monroe 
Doctrine, has nevertheless produced—an 
indefensible principle of national policy 
apparently excluding from the Wester: 
Hemisphere, at the ipse dirit of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, all and 
every intervention of whatever sort on the 
part of a foreign Power. 

Thus, as Jefferson wrote to the Presi- 
dent, was the “mighty weight” of Eng- 
land “brought into the scale of free gov- 
ernment,’ and a “whole continent was 
emancipated at one stroke.” The essence 
of the Monroe Doctrine, in a word, was to 
declare a solemn protest against “the 
atrocious violation of the rights of nations 
by the interference of any one in the in- 
ternal affairs of another.” 

The Doctrine of Monroe, taken in its 
real sense, therefore, is of an admirable 
and pacific suggestion for the present 
hour. The year 1916 is engaged in prob- 
lems which in many respects resemble 
those of 1815 to 1823. To-day, as then, 
the struggle, as Madison wrote to Jeffer- 
son, is between liberty and despotism, 
between arbitrary power and national in- 
dependence, between Americanism and a 
revived form of “lawless Alliance calling 
itself Holy.” 

It is the real truth that England has 
been for one hundred years our sleeping 
partner in international business. We 
have had misunderstandings. Alien in- 
fluences, Fenian or Prussian, have striven 
in vain to create a breach between us. 
“There were moments,” as _ Viscount 
Bryce has put it, “when the stiff and frigid 
attitude of the British Foreign Secretary 
exasperated the American Negotiators, 
or when a demagogic Secretary of State 
at Washington tried by a bullying tone 
to win credit as the patriotic champion of 
national causes.” Yet naught has availed 
positively to sunder the branches of the 
English-speaking race. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, rightly understood, was, in reality, 
the broad rock base of an alliance between 
England and the United States for the 
defence of common ideals of freedom. Its 
logical corollary is a compact for the 
peace of the world. And such a compact 
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would be so incomplete as to be of vain 


application if it did not include France, | 
giorious France, which is not only, as Mis- | 


| 


tral called it, Le chevalier de la civilisa- | 


tion Latine, but is also the knight-errant 


of Humanity. The author of the “Day of | 
the Saxon” was not exaggerating when | 
he said, before the war: “In the preser- | 


vation of the British Empire, rather than 
in the Doctrine of Monroe, is to be found 
the basis of the security of the American 
nations.” Even at this hour the British 
and the French fleets, whose action has 
now and then so irritated the merchants 
of the Two Americas as to induce Wash- 
ington to enter for form’s sake a mild 
protest, are fighting critical world battles 
on which depends the peaceful develop- 
ment of American interests north and 
south of the Panama Canal and in the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans for the next 
fifty years. 

These are facts which, while they im- 
pose upon us the necessity of creating for 
ourselves a systematic and methodical 
world-policy, supported on the fleet of our 
policy, will happily enable us, in defensive 
co-operation with the two other great 
Liberal Powers of the planet, to secure 
patiently and righteously the inevitable 
readjustments of the immediate future. 
Only thus shall we be able without fric- 
tion and for peaceful ends to deal com- 
pletely with the vast problem that con- 
fronts us. We are masters not only of 
the Panama Canal, but of Guam, Kiska, 
Honolulu, and Samoa; we are the pro- 
tectors of Central America and the Car- 
ibbean; we are the potential rival of the 
South American Great Powers, and we 
are the champions—now the forlorn cham- 
pions—of the Open Door in Asia. At 
the same time we are, indeed, as President 
Wilson has said, “at peace with all the 
world.” Let us not, by any “sin of omis- 
sion,” fail to take the precautions dictated 
by the Force of Things that will suffer us 
to remain “at peace with all the world” 
for the next half century. 


The New President 
of China 


A Sketch of Li Yuan-Hung, Sueces- 
sor t0 Yuan Nhi-Kai 


N interesting sketch of the new pre- 
sident of the Chinese Republic ap- 
pears in The Outlook. 

Li Yuan-hun, the new President of 
China, was born in Hupe, the central pro- 
vince of China, and is fifty-two years old. 
He graduated at the Naval College at Pei- 
yung. He was then appointed officer in 
charge of artillery of the cruiser Chen- 
yuan. A defeat in 1894 during the Chino- 
Japanese War caused him to jump in the 
sea: he was rescued, but the event ended 
his naval career. 

He went back to his native province and 
enlisted in the service of Chang Chi-tung, 
the great Viceroy of the Yangtse pro- 
vinces of Hupe and Hunan. In that ser- 
vice Li showed that he was both a brave 
and a tenacious soldier, and especially that 
he could resist temptation. The old Vice- 
roy liked him and finally appointed him 
to train the new provincial army. At that 
time it consisted of but one regiment of 
guards, but Li expanded it to a full com- 
plement. Meanwhile, Li perceived that, 
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HE theatre is worse than a bore if your feet hurt. The brilliance of the | 
stage only emphasizes the g/oom you feel. Let Blue-jay help you to enjoy |jjj 
the next show. These wonderful little plasters cost but a trifle, are ap- | 
plied in a minute and positively end corns. 91 per cent of all cases yield to |/j 
first treatment—the stubborn 9 per cent give way to the second or third. Don’t 
try to cure your corns with a knife or razor. That is dangerous and only tem- 
porary at best. But you can positively get rid of your corns by using the safe, | 
simple, efficient Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 


15 cents and 25 cents BAUER @ BLACK, Chicago and New York Also Blue-jay Bunion 
At Druggists Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Plasters 1 



































) New Type Vacuum Cleaner 


This new type of Sturtevant Vacuum 
Cleaner which is adequately protected 
by patents is unique in that it is specially 
designed to be carried on the back of 
the operator. 


It can be used successfully in schools, 
theatres, office buildings, churches, laun- 
dries. factories, and other industrial es- 
tablishments. 


Prices Quoted on Application 


New Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner 
designed to be carried 
on the back 


For Sale by 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada 
Limited 
GALT, ONTARIO 
Vancouver Montreal Winnipeg 





































UNDERWEAR OF 
CROWNING QUALITY 


Feel Fine! 


Wear ‘‘Imperial’’ Underwear and enjoy 
the comfort of a garment that you can 
wear without being conscious that you 
are wearing it. 

**Imperial’’ Underwear is made to give longer 


wear and more than usual comfort. Combina- 
tions or two-piece suits. 


TELL YOUR DEALER YOU WANT 
TO TRY IMPERIAL BRAND 


Kingston Hosiery Company 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
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The Health 
and Beauty Bath 


is assured when Lifebuoy 
Soap is used. It keeps the 
skin radiantly clean and 
giowing with health. 





Lifebuoy is an honest soap 
—unwrap a cake and smell 
it. A mild carbolic odor is 
there—that means an ut- 
terly healthy skin. But, the 
odor vanishes immediately 


LIFEBUOY 
SOAP .. 


HEALTHY 
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no matter how resourceful he might be 
personally, he lacked technical training. 
So he put his pride in his pocket and went 
to school in Japan; that is to say, he ob- 
tained the practical training of military 
life in one of the Japanese corps. Then he 
returned to China and advised Chang Chi- 
tung to send students to finish their educa- 
tion in Japan. This was done. Thousands 
went thither. Thus some of the eiliciency 
brought into China by the Chinese who 
have studied in Japan is due to Li’s initia- 
tive. 

Li’s experience in central China fitted 
him to understand the anti-Manchu revo- 
lution in 1911 more than the adherents of 
the Throne living in Peking could compre- 
hend that movement. Inclined to more 
popular rule himself than had been pos- 
sible under the Manchu emperors, and al- 
ready a man of much military prestige, 
the revolutionists chose him to lead their 
forces. The strategic success of the re- 
volution was doubtless due to him. 

Yet in that revolution Li was not merely 
a military man. For instance, he declared 
at once that, despite any internal diffi- 
culty, the new order of things in the way 
of government must adhere to existing 
treaties and loan agreements. Foreigners 
in China, he informed their representa- 
tives, would receive every protection. He 


Is Japan Hostile 


A Ne “ { 
Unfrie ndliness of A ippon 


Ve rsiou of thre Suppose f 


HERE is a feeling in the United 
States that Japan is hostile to that 
country, that war is not by any 
means an improbability. This idea has 
been voiced in no unmistakable way by 
Congressman Hobson and has been the 
subject of a number of articles. One of 
the most outspoken articles that have been 
written appears in the current issue of 
The Forum from the pen of Sigmund 
Henschen. It expresses an alarmist view, 
pointing to war between the United States 
and Japan as almost a certainty. The 
publication of such an article is calculated 
to do harm and it is referred to here 
merely because of the rather unusual rea- 
son advanced for the underlying hostility. 
For that reason it is interesting to quote: 
But why should Japan go to war with 
us They trade with us. They are tax- 
ridden; they can’t afford war. Let us first 
understand the Japanese! Do you know 
what Bushido is? It is something worse 
than Bernhardism. Bushido is a code that 
has been handed down to the Japanese 


| from the Middle Ages. Its slogan is “Dai 


Nippon!” It goes “Deutschland Ueber 
Alles” one better. It means the glorifica- 
tion of the Japanese; and God help any- 
body who stands in their way. It teaches 
that no sacrifice is too great for the Mik- 
ado. It is the code of the Empire. Its 
power is so great in these modern days 
that, when his Emperor died, Nogi, hero 
of the Russian war, committed hari-kari 
so that he might accompany his Emperor 
and safeguard him on his way to the 
Fields of Paradise. That happened but 
a few years ago, when one of the bigges 
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even proclaimed that any injury to for- 
eigners would meet with the death pen- 
alty. For, he said, “the purpose of my 
life is to make the Chinese flag a pride to 
the world.” 

When the revolutionists organized the 
Republic, they elected their civil leader, 
Sun Yat-sen, President, and Li Vice-Pre- 
sident. Later Sun magnanimously re- 
signed in favor of Yuan Shi-kai. But the 
confidence of the Chinese in Li Yuan-hung 
was shown by their continuance of him as 
Vice-President. 

Li is a convinced republican. Yuan was 
not, despite statements to the contrary. 
When Yuan undertook the monarchical 
movement, Li would not countenance it at 
all, though Yuan tried to tempt him by 
publicly conferring a princely title upon 
him. The republicans of southern China, 
therefore, in their revolution of last win- 
ter and spring against Yuan, elected Li 
President. Now, through Yuan’s death, 
he becomes President by right of succes- 
sion. 

Compared with his predecessor Li has 
not had much experience in foreign poli- 
tics. But he is, we believe, far more re- 
presentative of modern China than was 
Yuan, great as were the services rendered 
to China by that statesman. 


to Uncle Sam? 


men in Japan yielded to the doctrines of 
Bushido. It conclusively showed the 
enormous primitive feeling that is beneath 
the Japanese race. 

You remember the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth. You remember how Roosevelt 
stopped Japan’s war with Russia and 
brought peace—a humane act, an act for 
which the Japanese people should be 
grateful. And secretly the Japanese 
Government was. But that wasn’t their 
game. They didn’t dare tell the Japanese 
people that they should be grateful for 
peace. Dai Nippon! What they told them 
was this: “By treacherous diplomacy the 
United States Gove rnment robbed you out 
of an indemnity that Russia should have 
paid.” 7 

Ask any American. who has been to 
Japan, except those who have been wined 
and dined and had their mentality chloro- 
formed! Exempt those who have an axe 
to grind, those who are making money out 
of the Japanese! Include all those who 
have an ounce of brains and who care 
enough for their country to tell the truth. 
You'll get the same answer—the Japs hate 
us. 

Why? Go back to Portsmouth. On the 
field of battle, Japan was the victor. Po- 
tentially she was defeated; financially she 
was at the end of her rope. Her delegates 
came into the Portsmouth Conference 
with a chip on their shoulders. Being good 
diplomats, they demanded _ impossible 
peace terms. Baron Witte of Russia de- 
murred. In a flash, the Japanese took 
him up, renounced their terms and signed 
peace without an indemnity. 

Japanese money had built their army 
and navy. 


Japanese blood had gone out 
in the war. 


Did the Mikado’s officials dare 
to say to the people, “We couldn’t get any 
indemnity: you’ve got to pay highe) 
taxes?” Instead they played the game 
cleverly. They turned their people against 
the one country that had been sympathetic 
with them in the war. They told them 
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HEATING 


Let Electricity sae 
Make Your Life Easier 


e Klectricity will be a willing servant in your home. It will take much of the 
drudgery out of vour life—it will make vour life easier. How to do it?) Make 
it work for vou, Use electrical appilances in vour housework—an electric stove 

a toaster, an iron, or any or all of the many other electrical time-savers, work 
and worry savers. 


) | CANADIAN BEAUTY 


Electric Appliances 






have long life. Their sturdy build, 
from sound materials, is an assurance of 
lasting sefvice. They are economieal, 
sold at reasonable prices, and cost little 
to run. Thev are handsome, a graceful 
TRON addition to anv home. 
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. tongs q . :. a trated eatalog. send s I - Press 
; de omplete without which produces the 
}, TOASTER GRILL it. finest coffee. 
It toasts, boils, fries and broils. ° 
An indispensable article for daily 
vistors ors Renfrew Electric Mfg. Co. 
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Renfrew, Canada 


Tear out this ad. as a reminder to 
call on your dealer, 
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Steel Equipment Steel Files 


Steel Office Furniture cuts out the 





fire risk, saves space, reduces expense. 





THE STEEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Would you like an occupation that keeps you out of doors and in touch 
with the activities of the world? Would you like to work for us and repre- 
sent us in your own district, providing you knew that good money could be 
made from your spare time efforts? We can arrange to employ you full 
time if you are the person we are looking for. Why not write to-day and 
learn particulars of the plan. The “profits” are surprising. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
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that the United States had robbed them 
of that indemnity. They fanned a hatred 
against us. They did this so they could 
build a bigger navy and a bigger army. 
They’ve been building this for only one 
reason. 

But the Japs got Manchuria from Rus- 
sia; that’s colony enough. Glorious prize! 
Wondrous field for Japanese expansion! 
“The Orient for the Orientals’—beautiful 
phrase. Let us examine Manchuria! 
Thomas F. Maillard, editor of the China 
Press, a deep student of Oriental affairs 
who has lived in the Orient, says that the 
Japanese colonization of Manchuria has 
been a crass failure. He points out that 
the Japanese Government made every con- 
cession to Japanese colonists; but it didn’t 
work. And here is where you get to the 
kernel of the Japanese proposition; in day 
labor, a Japanese is no good against any 
other Oriental. His standard of living is 
higher. Chinamen or Koreans can under- 
cut him any day. His paradise of compe- 
tition is against Westerners. His para- 
dise is Mexico, the United States and 
Canada. There he undercuts, there he 
profits, there he multiplies. Korea and 
China are economically impossible for the 
Japanese outlet. They can trade but not 
create there. The logical resting place of 
this outlet is in Western civilization, and 
there the United States bars the way. 


The Impressions of 
Lord Northcliffe 


What the Stormy Petrel of the 


/ 


British Pre RN Naw at the Front 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE is one of the 
| outstanding figures in Great Britain 

to-day. He has been an unsparing 
critic of the methods of the Government 
throughout the war and so has made many 
enemies. But, at the same time, he has 
brought about certain changes of policy 
by his ruthless criticisms, and so is de- 
serving of credit also. His impressions of 
the war are given in the London Magazine, 
and are well worth reproducing in part: 


Long before reaching this spot, twentv- 
five miles from the battle, it had been 
obvious that we were approaching some 
great event. Whole villages were filled 
with soldiers, resting or waiting to be 
calied into the line. There were great 
fields full of artillery, “parks,” as they are 
called, and vast plains covered with 
wagons at close intervals. As for wheeled 
vehicles, whenever I see one now I think 
of the war. Soldiers mostly travel by 
motor-omnibuses of all kinds from their 
rest-places to where they walk into the 
firing-line, but there are in France hun- 
dreds of thousands, I dare say millions, 
of horse vehicles of all sizes and shapes. 
Both England and France have responded 
wonderfully to the call for transport. 

In August, 1914, we at once requisi- 
tioned tradesmen’s delivery vans. It was 
amusing at that time at the British front 
to see motors belonging to well-known 
English, Scotch and Irish breweries going 
on their way to the front laden with sold- 
iers or shells, and also to see pleasure 
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The “Barefoot”’ Tire 
-and Why. 








¢ + 
BX > ONSIDER the means by which many 7ires have been 
f & ee given maximum traction—?. e., by means of a fric- 
i BE af tional texture in the Rubber of their Anti-Skid Treads. 


/ eB & eo Assuredly such Tires do give Traction. . 

ik a But, every time the brakes are put on, to make such Tires 
grip the road, the relatively hard, unyielding, and comparatively 
brittle, texture of the Rubber in their Treads causes these Treads 
to grind away on the pavement, to WEAR OUT fast at the point 
of contact. 

The sudden efficiency of their grinding-Traction also tugs so 
sharply on the Rubber Adhesive between the layers of Fabric in 
Tire as to separate these layers. 

There is little “‘give”’ to them—yust as there is little “‘slide”’ 
to them. 

So, they gain Traction at the expense of Mileage. 

Naturally such Tires require a great BULK of such Rubber 
in order to deliver satisfactory Mileage before worn out. 

And, therein they differ radically from GOODRICH “‘Bare- 
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, foot”’ Tires. 

es Because,— 

eh 5 ey —The Safety-Tread on Goodrich Tires is made of a_very 
eye" : unusual, secret and exclusive Compussad, which we now call “‘ Bare- 
wy *f mn foot-Rubber. : 

ina 4 It is much lighter, in weight, than ‘ve Rubber used in other 
Ce f makes of Tires, being free from the whitish ‘‘sand-papery’”’ ingre- 
16 & dients that arc heaviest and inert. 
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Its lightness, however, is secondary to its CLING quality 
its STRETCH, its enunrmous STRENGTH and its MILEAGE. 
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Rane © ERE is how it acts in Automobiling— __ . 
\ uy & YO) —When the weight of the Car bears on this clinging 
ey ie “* Barefoot-Rubber”’ Tread, and the power is applied 
y + to go ahead or reverse, the séretch in the Sole (or Tread) of the 
AA Goodrich Tire acts as a sort of Lubricant between the Fabric 
YA%y a Structure of the Tire and the Road. ? 
oe 2 Then the Barefoot-Rubber “Toes,” of the Goodrich Safety- 
oe Tread Tire, CLING to the pavement (instead of grinding against 
Ges oe: it), just as your Bare Foot would cling to a slippery surface—with- 
SS ie out Grind, and so, with the minimum of Frictional Heat or Wear 
for maximum Traction. 
Goodrich ‘‘Barefoot-Rubber”’ is now made into Goodrich 
FABRIC Tires,—Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires,—Goodrich Inner 
Tubes,—— Goodrich Truck Tires,—-Goodrich Motor Cycle, and 
ao eee ree Bicycle Tires, as well as into Goodrich Rubber Boots, Over-Shoes, 
latest fiscal year, nearly Soles and Heels. 
aedid The BT" Goodrich Get a Sliver of this wonderful “‘Barefoot-Rubber” at the 
Oe ae nearest Goodrich Branch, or Your Dealer. Siretch it thousands of 
proves this, times, but break it you can’t. 
That's the Stuff that GOODRICH Black-Tread Tires are 
made of. And, bear in mind that no Tires are “‘/Jarger-sized” 











taken Type for Type. THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Limited 
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Nursing and 
Prospective 
Mothers 





My! what a hungry little : 
nial What appetite! What f \ 
a big, bright fellow you're 
growing to be—thanks to 
Lactagol—and the full, rich nurse 


| 
it has brought mother aplenty. Pity 
the babe who must live from the bottle. 
It's hard to tell what germs are breecing- ' 
how disease may threaten—when artihcial 
feeding is adopted. Nature's way is baby s 
| safeguard, [{t gives him fifteen times greater | 
} chances of robust health. Lactagol 
} makes it possible for any mother to breast- | 
feed her baby. It increases naturally the 
quantity and enriches the quality though | 
weeks have since nurse has failed. } 
Easy to take. One tin lasts from ten to 
twenty ys. ‘ 
Regular Size, $1.25--3 for $3.50 
Small Size, 75c—3 for $2.00 


Lactagol is sold by good | 
druggists everywhere If | 
you cannot secure it, send 
the amount aud it will be 
forwarded at once, delivery 
free. 







R. J. OLD 
416 Parliament St. 
Toronto 

















St. Agnes School 


Belleville, Ontario 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Patron The Lord Bishop of Ontario. 
Advis Boa The Lord Bishop of K 

¢ Hon. Senator Cork His Hon 

Wills, H. F, Ketchison, Ma of F 

I. | Manager of the Standa 

Beautif ieal thf ation in extensiv 

P ts A!) kinds ntdoor sports; Rink 
\ ’ , Courses from 
j . Ma ati ¥ Honors. 
Sch M 1 prepares f : 


AT M Examinations. 
MISS F. E. CARROLL, Principal 








An Extra Summer Income 


Who in the summer is there WHO DOES NOT 
NEED AN INCREASE in income to take care 
of summer needs and vacation expenses? That's 





where our plan of ‘‘spare time profits shines 
with popularity. If you are one of the man 
who would appreciate an opportunity of turning 
your spar time into Cash profits, we would 
like to get in touch with you 


Hundreds of men and women in Canada to-day 
are working our plan to augment their present 
mecome and it’s providing a liberal amount of 
extra funds for them. If you would like to 
join this “thrifty class’’ of spare time hustlers 
—write us to-day. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


143-153 University Avenue - TORONTO 
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{motor char-a-banes with the names of 


Margate, Blackpool, and Scarborough em- 
blazoned thereon. These, however, have 
mostly been either superseded or painted 
the dull military grey and khaki which 
one associates with this grim, grim war. 

Waiting, and ominous, are vast arrays 
of ambulances, both horse and motor. 

Then one comes across huge reserve 
stores of ammuition. It has been stated 
that up to the time at which I write the 
Germans have fired fifteen millions of 
shells during the battles for Verdun. 

A millon is a very large number. Peeple 
use the terms thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, and millions glibly and rather 
vaguely. Certain it is, however, that the 
French, when I was with them, had mil- 
lions of reserve shells. I counted certain 
sections containing a thousand shells, and 
could judge roughly how many times the 
amount of space occupied was represented 
by quantities of »ther shells of the same 
size which I saw. It was in this way easy 
to arrive at the fact that of great and little 
shells the French had many millions. 
Shells for the 75—or the British three- 
inch — gun take up comparatively little 
space when standing on end. 

Of the many devices to trick and deceive 
They have 
multiplied amazingly during the long, 
weary months since the beginning of the 
war. I believe the British Army, with the 
Canadians and Australians, is pre-emi- 
nent in inventing all kinds of surprises. I 
have elsewhere referred to the fact that 
German prisoners at Verdun spoke to me 
of their satisfaction of being away from 
Ypres, where the ferocious British are! 
Our soldiers are individual. They em- 
bark on little individual enterprises, or 
“stunts,” to use the American slang word 
they have adopted. The German, though 
a good soldier when advancing with num- 
bers under strict discipline, is not so clever 
at these devices. He was never taught 
them before the war, and his whole train- 
ing from childhood upwards has been to 
obey in numbers. He has not played in- 
dividual games. Football, which de- 
velops individuality, has only been intro- 
duced into Germany in comparatively re- 
cent times. His amusements have been 
gymnastic discipline to the word of com- 
mand, and swimming and diving displays 
of like kind, at which the Germans are 
very wonderful. It is a grave reflection 
on the deeds of British or French soldiers 
to say that the Germans are not brave. 
They are brave, but in a way different 
‘rorm our kind of bravery. They do not 
take war in the British spirit, which they 
consider to be frivolous and too much 
akin to sport, or in the French spirit, 
which is that of the fierceness that comes 
to men who are defending their native 
land. 

Germans are naturally, so far as the 
Prussians and Bavarians are concerned, 
extremely cruel. German non-commis- 
sioned officers when taken prisoners with 
their men treat their private soldiers with 
a bullying savagery that is astonishing, 
and officer prisoners decline absolutely to 
pay any attention to their men, even 
though they have been wounded. A 
French officer, who had been taken pri- 


| soner by the Germans, to!d me that though 


the Germans treated their lightly wound- 
ed men with extreme care, because they 
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This Sample of 


LUX 


is for you, Madam! 


HAT is LUX? Itis  & 

_a soap of unusual 
purity made into the 
thinnest of flakes that 
readily dissolve in hot 
water. It makesa 
creamy, foamy lather 
that cannot injure the 
daintiest fabric or the 
hands. 
LUX is a wonderful life 
lengthener of all woollen 
and flannel garments. It 
absolutely prevents them 
from matting, thickening 
or shrinking in the wash. 
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Will you let us send 

ycu a samp-e, free? 
Address LUX De pt., Lever 
Brothers Lin ited, Toronto 


10c. | 
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MADE IN CANADA. 














WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
BE WITH US? 

Would you like an occupation that 
keeps you out of doors and in touch 
with the activities of the world? Would 
you like to work for us and represent 
us in your own district, providing you 
knew that good money could be made 
from your spare time efforts? We can 
arrange to employ you full time if you 
ire the person we are looking for 
Why not write to-day and learn par 
ticulars of the plan. The “profits” are 
surprising. 


THE"MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 
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What 1000 Cars a Day Make Possible 


1,600 cars a day enable us 
to use materials of a much 
higher quality and not only 
permit but actually enforce 
an accuracy of workmanship 
which smaller productions of 
cars i > same price range 


ronit nor require. 
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The New Four 


*1115 


Model 85-4 f.o.b. Toronto 
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Catalogue on reauest. 
Please Address Dept. 789 
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1,000 cars a day make pos- 
sible better, larger. much 
more comfortable cars than 
have ever before been pos- 


sible at anywhere near the 
price. 
* 4 * 
This newest Overland is 


the largest Four ever offered 
for so low a price. 

In the first place, note the 
longer wheelbase — 112 
inches. 

The en bloc 35 horsepower 
motor which has made the 
Overland famous is con- 
tinued. 

True—it is perfected even 
more and now it is a fitting 
climax of the experience ob- 
tained from a quarter of a 
million of these Overland 
motors in daily use. 

Shock-absorbing cantilever 
type rear springs are a big 
improvement. 






Willys-Overland, Limited 


6 a a nt Tae 5 
Ve at 


The gasoline tank placed 
in the rear is another im- 
provement. The vacuum sys- 
tem, insuring a steady, even 
gasoline flow at all times, is 
still another improvement. 

Yet the price of this, our 
greatest Four cylinder value, 
is less than any car of its 
size ever sold for before. 

* * * 
No less a pace maker is the 
newest Overland Six. 

Here ig a snappy five-pas- 
senger long stroke 40 horse- 
power model having all the 
advantages of higher ~»riced 
Sixes, yet it comes absolutely 
complete at a lower price 
than any other six of its size. 

And the motor! 

You’ve heard all about 
fast getaways—smoothness 
—crawling and climbing on 
high. This Six does all that 
and then some! 


Some Six! Yet the price 
is lower than any other six 
of its size. 


* * * 


The Overland dealer is 
ready to make demonstra- 
tions of both models now. 





The New Six 


*1295 


Model 85-6 f.o.b. Toronto 
35-40 


35 sepower eu bw 
note! 

llt-inch wheelbase 

32 x 4 inch tires 


Cantilever rear springs 





Auto-Lite starting and light 
ing 
Vacuum tank fuel feed 
} Gasoline tank it ear W 
} gauge 
| Flectri contr ewitches 
steering olum! 








Head Office and Works, 
West Toronto, Ont. 
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THE PETERBOROUGH 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
302 Hunter Street Peterborough, Ont. 
RUPERT GLIDDON, Musical Director 
Thorough Musical Education Under Competent Instructors 
Every branch of Music taught, from the Beginning 
to Graduation. The faculty comprises Twenty 
xperienced Teachers. FREE ADVANTAGES— 
heory, Sight Singing, Orchestral Practice 














EDUCATION 


your boys for suc- 
cessful Business or 
Professional careers. 


ST. JEROME’S 
COLLEGE 
BERLIN, ONT. 


is splendidly equipped 
for the physical, intel- 


lectual and spiritual de- 
velopment of its stu- 
dents. 


Business College, High 
School, College or Arts 
Department, New Build- 
ings, with latest Hy 
gienic equipment. First 
class Board. Comfort- 
able Sleeping Rvoms. 
Large Gymnasium with 
Swimming Pool. Mod- 
erate Rates. 


For prospectus, write 
Rev. A. L. Zinger, 
C.R., Ph.D. 
President 























Royal Victoria 
College 


MONTREAL 


The residential College for women 
students of 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Courses lead to degree in Arts separate in 
the main from those for men, but under iden- 
tical conditions, and to degrees in Music. 


For prospectus and information apply to 
the Warden. 


























f&) QUEEN'S 
A UNIVERSITY 


hes KINGSTON, 
ONTARIO 


EDUCATION 


. 





ARTS 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


Including Mining, Chemical, Civil, Mechanical and 


Electrical Engineering. 


During the War there will be 


MEDICINE continuous sessions in Medicine 


HOME STUDY 


The Arts Course may be taken by correspondence, 
but students desiring to graduate must attend one session. 


SUMMER SCHOOL GEO. Y. CHOWN 
JULY and AUGUST Registrar 
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wished to get them back into the firing- 
line quickly, the very badly wounded cases 
were neglected until the last. Indeed, the 
wounded man is not the hero in war that 
we make him at home. He is well looked 
after, but the chief object of an army is to 
get fit men where they can do most work, 
and to get them forward as rapidly as 
possible. Thus it is that the advance of 
new men to the battle from places where 
they are being rested, together with their 
supplies, takes precedence of everything 
on the road or railway. The object of both 
sides is to win, and while, as I say, every 
care is taken of the wounded, priority is 
given to the forwarding of fighting men. 

France is so well supplied with roads 
that often as not a certain road is reserved 
for traffic going to the battle, and another 
for that which is returning. I often 
wonder what would happen if war were to 
take place in England, with our small, 
narrow lanes and well-kept but illogically 
arranged roadways. There would be be- 
yond question an immense and dangerous 
congestion of traffic. The road, say, from 
London to Dover, one of the principal 
highways in England, is in one part ex- 
tremely narrow and tortuous. I presume 
the authorities have thought out all these 
things, but it is a fact, which any foreign- 
er can detect by looking at our maps, that 
we are not well provided with strategic 
railways or strategic roads. In France 
they have also the great advantage of 
wonderful canals, not the ditches to which 
we give that appellation here, but wide 
waterways carrying barges, which, turned 
into hospitals, have been of the greatest 
use in the transport of cases requiring 
great care. These floating hospitals are 
quiet, cool, and well ventilated, and have 
been of great utility. 

As the war has progressed, and one 
must always bear in mind that each month 
has changed it, there has been a great 
development of air fighting. The first air 
fight I witnessed was a very vague affair, 
in which neither side seemed to do very 
much, but every pair of eyes for miles 
was watching it. To-day air fights are 
very common occurrences, and on the 
whole are most dramatic and interesting 
to watch, but they do not engage anything 
like the attention they originally did. The 
fighting aeroplane, with its handy mach- 


ine-gun so arranged that it can assail the 
enemy from many angles, is developing 
every month. It used to be said that the 
air was the safest place in the war. That 
is no longer true. A great French general, 
who knew what he was talking about, 
told me that the air fighters were, he 
thought, the most courageous men of al). 
When I looked at the modern fighting 
aeroplane, with its 200 h.p. engine, and 
compared it with the planes of seven or 
eight years ago in which I made a few 
flights, I realized that war has developed 
the aeroplane at a speed that would never 
have been possible in peace-time. Yet 
even now human ingenuity has not been 
able to invent an aeroplane that can hover 
or keep even relatively still in the air. 

The war zone is a world apart. Aftera 
few days’ immersion therein one becomes 
so completely absorbed in the activities 
around that the outer world is entirely 
forgotten. There is practically no night 
or day in that curious land, though there 
is, of course, not so much activity in the 
hours of darkness as in the hours of day- 
light. There are none of the long reliefs 
from fighting that were experienced so 
lately as the Napoleonic wars. There is 
no longer a going into winter quarters. 
The battle of Verdun was commenced in 
the freezing month of February. The 
strain of modern warfare is, therefore, so 
great that I am of the opinion that as 
much leave as possible should be given 
to the men, and more to officers—and 
especially to officers of the higher com- 
mand. I know this view is contrary to that 
of those who think that continued ab- 
sences make for slack discipline. I have 
not observed or heard of any actual cases 
of weakness in discipline due to holiday. | 
have, however, met at the front many 
men I knew in peace-time who are show- 
ing great sign of war fatigue, and a tired 
man is of no use in war or any other 
worldly affair. Two years ago very few 
people had any idea of the nature of the 
coming warfare. Not one modern mili- 
tary writer gave warning of the intensity 
of the attention with which each army 
would watch the other at close range and 
with all kinds of new and unexpected 
weapons. It is a strange and weird life, 
that of the days in the trenches and back 
to the resting billets. 


Robbing the Bank of England 


T he { om ple te Story of the Bidu ¢ /] 
Plot to Steal Five Million 
Dollars 


HE story of one of the biggest 
frauds of modern times — the 
scheme of the Bidwells to loot the 
Bank of England of five million dollars— 
is told by C. P. Connolly in McClure’s 
Magazine. It is a story of utmost fascin- 
ating interest and has this added value- 
it points a moral. The Bidwells were 
caught and spent twenty years in prison. 
After dealing with the early career of 


| the Bidwells and telling how they started 


on the pathway of crime, the writer pro- 
ceeds with his story of the Bank of Eng- 
land fraud: 


The plan of the Bidwells was to rob the 
Bank of England of a million pounds ster- 


ling by means of forged bills of exchange. 
It was first necessary for one of them to 
secure an introduction at the bank ir 
order to work out the plan. Austin Bid- 
well agreed to impersonate for this pur- 
pose the character of a wealthy American 
contractor. 

Depositors, after depositing money, usu- 
ally carry their bank books in full view as 
they leave a bank. By this means Bidwell. 
watching outside the Bank of England, 
was able to pick out the depositors from 
the stream of callers. He followed several 
of these depositors to their places of busi- 
ness in order to locate them. He finally 
determined to secure his introduction to 
the bank through Green & Son, ultra-fash- 
ionable tailors, who in this way he dis- 
covered kept an account at the bank. This 
firm was wealthy, and had been a deposi- 
tor in the Bank of England for nearly 
century. ; 

Bidwell, in a hired carriage, drove up to 
Green & Son’s and entered the tailor-shop, 
smoking a cigar and with his slouch West- 
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ern hat pulled over his eyes. He ordered 
eight suits of the most expensive clothes, 
two top coats, and a dressing-gown. These, 
of course, had to be made up. 3idwell 
gave his name as “IF. A. Warren,” and a 
fashionable London hotel as his residence. 
He went back in due time, tried on his gar- 
ments, ordered them sent to the hotel, and 
instructed the hotel clerk to pay for them 
when they came. 

Green & Son were not different from the 
ordinary London merchants of those days, 
who in the desire for business were anxi- 
ous to cultivate the custom of rich Ameri- 
cans. They were bewitched by the osten- 
sible wealth of this American. 


In ten days Bidwell again drove up to | 
This time the head of the 


Green & Son’s. 
firm came out to the curb to greet him. 

“IT must have more garments,” said 
Bidwell in a matter of fact way. 
cate that order,” he told him and drove 
off. 


second order of suits tried on, and then 


announced that he was going to Ireland | 


for a few days’ shooting with a certain 
English lord, and would send a portman- 
teau for the garments and call for it on 
his way from the hotel to the station. He 
bought the most expensive trunk he could 
find and gent it to the tailors. When the 
day came for him to “go shooting in Ire- 
land with Lord Clancarty,” Bidwell gath- 
ered into his cab all the dressing bags, 
rugs, silk umbrellas and canes he could 
carry, and drove to the tailors’ with pock- 
ets bulging with English currency. He 
paid his bill with a five hundred pound 
note, displaying at the same time a bulky 
roll, and had his portmanteau put on the 
cab with his other belongings. 

Halting at the door as he was going out, 
Bidwell turned to the proprietor and re- 
marked: 

“By the way, Mr. Green, I have more 
money loose in my vest pocket than I care 
to carry to Ireland. I think I'll leave it 
with you.” And Bidwell pulled out his 
roll. 

“How much is it, sir?” asked Green. 

“Only four thousand pounds. There 
may be five thousand pounds. I’m not 
sure.” 

The tailor was afraid to take charge of 
so much money. He insisted on taking his 
opulent customer to the bank and intro- 
ducing him there. He ran for his hat, 
drove to the Bank of England with “War- 
ren,” and introduced him as an American 
gentleman who desired to open an account. 
The account was duly opened in the name 
of “Frederic Albert Warren.” 

It will be noted how carefully and with 
what elaborateness of detail these pre- 
liminaries were carried out. Such things 
usually are done by experts with the most 
intimate and calculating regard for every 
possible contingency. The introduction 
had been given at the bank exactly as 
Bidwell had planned, and by an old and 
re sponaili le customer. Bidwell knew 
human nature, and he had measured his 
possible success by that yard-stick. 

“Frederic Albert Warren” paid fre- 
quent vists to the Bank of England, de- 
positing and withdrawing various sums 
of money. He had talks with the sub- 
manager. On his first visit to that official, 
while speaking of the railways he pre- 
tended to be building in South Russia, he 
apparently quite casually drew from his 
pocket plans of various tunnels, culverts 
and bridges. These were copies made 


from original drawings which Bidwell had | 


secured. 


, , ” | 
On various pretexts “Warren” inter- 
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A week later Bidwell called to have the 
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Moulton Colle 
For Gi 


ulemic Department of McMaster University. Mat 
nd English Courses. Senior and Junior Schools, Finely 
and art <« artanents Exceptional opportunities, wi 
ful home life ees moderat "“Becnenn September 2th. 
Calendar. 
MISS H. 8S. ELLIS, B.A., D.Paed., Principal 
BLOOR ST. E - TORONTO 


Woodstock Colle 
Por Bo 


and ung men. Prepares 

a ellectual “phy sical and manual 

led Large campus beautiful, high 
September 12th Special course 
November to March. Write for 

inual Calendai 
MACNEIL, B.A Principal 
Woodstock, Ont. 














A Residential and Bay School ‘for Girls 
10 €lm oe. Rosedale, Toronto 


Hon. Prin - MISS M. T. SCOTT 
Pieced, PMisS EDITH M. READ, M. A. 


Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music, 

rt and Domestic Science Departments. oughly efficient 
staff. Large Playgrounds. Outdoor Games—Tennis, Basket- 
ball. Rink, Healthful locality. 


Opening Day, September 14th. 1916 
PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS 
For Prospecius apply to the Principal 











ONTARIO’ LADIES’ COLLEGE 


Send your daughter here in order that she may take up the duties of life well equipped intellectually, 
physically, spiritually and socially. 
The College is situated in 100 acres of grounds, in one of Canada’s most healthful towns, only 30 miles from 


) 


Every physical advantage is offered, notably by a large gymnasium and excellent swimming pool, 


College reopens Sept. 12th. For Calendar, write to REV. F.L. FAREWELL, B.A., Principal. 

















BISHOP BETHUNE COLLEGE, OSHAWA, ONT., <A RESIDENTIAL | 


Visitor, The Lord Rishop of Tororto 


i ’ f } I 8 1 for the examinations of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
Young « Y or ved Fine locati Qutdoor games and physical training. The Musical 
Departn Piar Theor and =Harmor will be under the directior f a Master, and of a 
Sister. ¥ f twelve vea taught ir School with marked success 

\ will be ir arge of a q ified mistress 


COLLEGE REOPENS SEPTEMBER 14TH. 
For terms and particulars, apply to the Sister in Charge, or to The Sisters of St. John The Divine, Major St., Toronto 














LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 
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viewed bankers and moneyed men of Lon- 
don. He corroborated his theory that the 
boasted impregnability of the Bank of 

‘ngland was imaginary. He believed tha 
the confidence of the bank officials in their 
system would prove easy sailing for him- 
self and his co-conspirators. He was not 
mistaken. 

“Warren” had not yet come in personal 
contact with the head officials of the Bank 
of England. His business up to this time 
had been done with supernumeraries. It 
was necessary that the attention of the 
bank officials should be attracted to his 
financial importance. As “F. A. Warren,” 
Austin Bidwell therefore went to Paris 
and put up at the Hotel Bristol, Vendome 
lace, where none but the affluent could 
afford to stop. irom here he wrote to 
the manager of the Bank of England, re- 
minding him that he was a customer of 
the bank, asking what good four per cent. 
stocks were to be had on the market, and 
inquiring if the bank would buy for him 
such stocks as he should decide to invest 
in. 

He was advised by return mail to invest 

in India four per cents. or London Gas. 
He immediately sent his cheque on the 
Bank of England for ten thousand pounds 
for the purchase of India stock. On re- 
ceiving the stock, he immediately sold it, 
replaced the money to his credit in the 
Bank of England, and the next day mailed 
an order for ten thousand pounds of Lon- 
don Gas stock, He repeated this opera- 
tion a number of times. 

When Bidwell returned to London and 
sent in his card to the manager of the 
Bank of England, that official recognized 
him as “F. A. Warren,” the American 


| millionaire railroad contractor, who was 


building railroads in Russia, and who had 
been sending ten thousand pound cheques 
from Paris. This was as Bidwell expected. 
Bidwell told him that he was financing 
large sums and would require many dis- 
counts before the year was out. The man- 
ager was highly gratified and told “War- 
ren” he would do all in his power to ac- 
commodate him. 

It is necessary, before proceeding to 
explain the methods of international ex- 
change in vogue. If a cotton broker ‘in 


| Savannah, Georgia, for instance, shipped 


a thousand bales of cotton to a firm in 
Manchester, England, the firm in Man- 
chester would authorize the Savannah 
broker to draw a bill of exchange on the 


Manchester firm, payab.e at some Londo 

six months, ior the value 
of the cotton. These were known as ac 
ceptances. If the price of cotton hap- 
pened to be, let us say, ten thousand 
pounds, the Savannah broker would draw 
ten bills for one thousand pounds each 
These bills would be drawn in fractional 
denominations so as to make them tne 


bank at three o 


more easily negotiable. 

rhe cotton broker would give the bills 
to 2 money broker in Savannah, who 
would sell them on the exchange. The 
Georgia Central Railroad about the same 
time would order, let us say, a thousand 
rails in England. To vay fo 
these, the officials of that road would orde: 
a broker to buy for them bills on Londo: 
for the amount. The broker would pur- 
chase the cotton bills, and these bills the 
railroad officials would mail to the sieel 
rail manufacturers in England. 

Instead, therefore, of ten thousand 
pounds, of fifty thousand dollars, in gold 
coin being shipped twice across the ocean, 
the ten pieces of paper would cross only 


- ] 
tons of steel 





once. 

These acceptances, drawn on some bank 
or firm in London, would be placed to the 
credit of depositors in the London bar ks, 
and when due would be presented to the 
drawees for payment. Such bills were 
discounted by the Bank of England in 
huge sums. 

For the purpose of familiarizing the 
Bank of England officials with the osten- 
sible fact that he was engaged in large 
transactions, “Warren” bought a large 
number of genuine acceptances, presented 
them at the Bank of England, and had 
them deposited to his credit. 

Before depositing these genuine bills in 
the bank, clever forgeries were made from 
them, the dates being left blank until such 
imes as they were ready to be used. 

The writer then goes on to tell how they 
tested out the ability of the bank officials 
to detect a forgery by purchasing a three- 
months bill on London for six thousand 
pounds from Rothschilds, London, and by 
presenting a forgery instead of the orig- 
inal. The forgery was accepted without 
question. unde} 
taken. 


The big “coup” is ther 


Two days after “Warren’s” departure, 
Noyes (a confederate) went to the Bank 
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of England and drew out all the money to 
“Warren’s” credit except three hundred 
pounds. On the same day he went to Bir- 
mingham and mailed lot number one of 
the bogus bills of exchange. They went 
through the bank without question and 
were credited to ‘“Warren’s” account. 

Noyes returned to London. went to Jay 
Cooke & Co.’s office and bought seventy-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of United States 
bearer bonds, giving “Warren’s” cheque 
on the Bank of England for them. On the 
same afternoon he returned to Birming- 
ham and mailed to the Bank of England 
another letter containing fifteen thousand 
pounds in forged bills. He then returned 
to London and purchased of Jay Cooke & 
Co. another lot of bonds. 

These operations were repeated, the 
bogus bills sent to the bank steadily in- 
creasing in amount and value. On some 
days the mail brought to the Bank of Eng- 
land letters with bills amounting to twenty 
thousand pounds, or one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Day by day, and week by 
week, the bank continued to pile away in 
its vaults the worthless collateral of “F. 
A. Warren” in exchange for its gold. 

As Christmas drew near, the conspira- 
tors began to long for home. Their 
friends were all in the United States. 
Hardly a soul knew them in London, and 
there were none with whom they were on 
terms of familiarity. They were content 
with the five million dollars which they 
had already drawn out of the Bank of 
England. 

The last batch of bills had been placed 
in the mail. That day Noyes bought one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of United States bonds, and gave “War- 
ren’s’”’ cheque on the bank for them. At 
three o'clock that afternoon the conspira- 
tors sat down to lunch and then went to 
the apartments of McDonald, the forger 
of the party, for the purpose of destroying 
their illicit paraphernalia. McDonald 
drew the sealed box containing the un- 
usued spurious bills up to the fire and be- 
gan throwing them in one by one. As he 
came to some beautifully executed speci- 
mens of forgery, he was tempted to with- 
hold them from the fire, and threw them 
on the floor beside his chair. He finished 
the task of burning the others, and took 
from the floor those he had thrown there. 
He looked at them in admiration for a 
moment, and then crumbling them to- 
gether, raised his hand to cast them into 
the fire. 

An impulse stayed his arm. Fate was 
hanging out a red signal, but they were 
color-blind. 

“Boys, these are perfect works of art,” 
he said. “It’s a pity to destroy them. It 
is only necessary to drop them into the 
mail to coin more thousands.” 

“Suppose we send them in,” volunteered 
George Bidwell. 

“All right,” echoed the others. 

There were in the lot nineteen bills of 
exchange for twenty-six thousand pounds. 
A date had been left off one of them; but 
they failed to note the hiatus. 

The three men went to Birmingham, 
mailed the letter enclosing the bills of ex- 
change, and then laughed over their suc- 
cess. The next morning the letter arrived 
in due course at the Bank of England. The 
bills were discounted and the amount 
placed to “Warren’s” credit. This left 
him with a balance of two hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. 

The fatal omission of the date was made 
on an acceptance of Blydenstein & Co., a 
great London banking firm. The discount 
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the feeling of satis- 
faction and pride 
that comes over a 
person when his 
house Is pointed out 
as being one of the 
beauty spots of the 
town, by utilizing 
the artistie possi- 
bilities of 


British 
Columbia 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


as a Roof and Wall 
material. 








British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles offer unilimited scope for 
your architect’s ideas in supplying that little added touch which marks 
your home as being different from the ordinary house. 


' British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles always dependable—The 
are Nature’s product, and anyone can tell their quality at a glance. 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles (0 not rot, rust, crack, or 
blister. . They are proof against rain, hail and wind, sun and frost. 
They will wear out by the mechanical action of the weather before they 
will decay. Properly laid, they will last forty to fifty years; in many 
Cases they have lasted longer. A shingle roof is comparatively noiseless 
during a rain or hail storm; it does not rattle in the wind. 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles are practically non-con- 
ductors of heat and cold, and therefore keep a building warm in winter 
and cool in summer. They have a pleasing, natural colour, and readily 
take any kind of stain or paint. Nothing can compare with the beauty 
of shingles in bungalow construction. 


British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles make the cheapest roof 


obtainable, considering both first cost and length of service. 


The following is an extract from an unsolicited letter, written April 18th, 
1916, by James S. Houstcn, a contractor and builder, of Atchison, Kansas: 

‘*] have been building houses in Kansas for thirty-five years and I may also 
add that the best shingles I ever used came from British Columbia so there is 
no doubt about their wearing qualities; in fact they wear too well for us con- 
tractors, for when we put on one roof we never get to put on another in the same 
place; they never seem to wear out. 


‘‘From yours respectfully, 


‘‘JAMES S. HOUSTON.’’ 








Ask your nearest dealer for a 
copy of the Booklet on British 
Columbia Red Cedar Shingles 
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For full information on British 
Columbia Red Cedar Shingles 
and other forest products, 
apply to British Columbia 
Lumber Commissioners, Ex- 
celsior Life Building, Toronto, 
Ont., or Dominion Building, 
Regina, Sask. 
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clerk at the Bank of England noticed the 
omission of the date on the bill but thought 
ita clerical error on the part of the book- 
keeper of B] ydenst : & Pr. 0. He made no 
report of the matter, but laid the bill aside 
until the next day. The next morni! g he 
gave it to the bank messenger, te Hing him 
when he went _ pe pe rounds to take 
the bill to Blydenstein’s and request them 
to correct the omission. 

That day the confederates purchased 
another lot of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in United States bonds from Jay 
Cooke & Co. The following mornir g they 
drew fifty thousand dollars from the Bank 
of England in cash. A few moments later 
they were sitting round a table in a re- 
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staurant. They intended leaving London 
within a few hours. One of them re- 
marked that they had still a balance of 
seventy-five thousand dollars to “War- 
ren’s” credit. Noyes spoke up. 

“Boys,” he said, “that is too much 
money to leave John Bull. Suppose you 
make out a cheque for five thousand 
pounds. I will run over and get the cash.” 

The other two assented. 

While they were sitting and plotting 
this last act in this criminal drama, the 
bank messenger was hurrying past the 
very restaurant where they sat, carrying 
the startling news that the two thousand 
pound bill on Blydenstein & Co. was a 
forgery. 


Goings on at the Cove 


Continued from page 11. 


that my wife o! 


no okkipants of the 


house ain’t got no night-gown!’” 


HE other old fishermen en‘oyed this 

story. 

“You was sayin’, Skipper Gibbons, that 
you once heerd a man swear wuss than 
Jake. Who was that?” asked Gideon. 

“It was old Reuben Sawyer who lived 
down at the islant. You knew old Rube?” 

“T rec’lect him. He was the closest man 
in all New Engand.” 

“Close! He was closer’n the bark on a 
beech tree. He used to make his brags 
that no one could git to wind’ard of him 
in business. Seems ’though his father was 
some kind of a shippin’ agent in old times, 
and did consid’ble business with furrin’ 
parts. After the old sir’s death, Rube 
found a trunk full of letters from persons 
in Chiney, Portugee, Spain, Rooshia, and 
all sorts of queer places. Rube couldn’t 
see that they was of any account, but he 
didn’t burn’ ’em, and the trunk was lyin’ 
out in his barn for years. One day Law- 
yer Putnam wanted to go to the islant to 
see Rube about leasin’ a piece of land, 
and the lawyer got me to take him out in 
my boat. The lawyer happened to ask 
Rube what was in the old trunk and Rube 
started to laff fit to kill hisself. 

‘I’ll tell you a pooty fine joke about 
that,’ s’e. ‘I cal’late I got ahead of young 
Charlie Cooper pooty slick,’ s’e. ‘In spite 
of all his schoolin’, the boy aint more’n 
half bright. He come out to see me about 
a hoss, but we didn’t come to no bargain 
on it. Before goin’ away he asked ’bout 
that old trunk and the letters in it. I tol’ 
him to go through ’em. He done so, and 
said the letters were no good in any way, 
shape or manner. But the darn young 
fool went to work and offered me face 
value for the old stamps on the old enve- 
lopes. For instance, he ‘lowed me ten 
cents for a sixpenny Novy Scoshy stamp 
which had been used, and five cents apiece 
for a lot of Chinee and Rooshian and 
British stamps nigh as old as the Milky 
Way. I cleaned up seven dollars and fifty 
cents on that business,’ said Rube, ‘and 
the darn young fool took away a reg’lar 


bag of wuthluss old truck. I cal’late the 
young feller is mor’n a little grain weak 
in his headpiece.’ 

“ “He got ’em all, did he?’ asked Lawyer 
Putnam. 

“*You jest bet I gave ’em all to him on 
these terms. I gev the young fool all the 
slack line he wanted.’ 

“When Lawyer Putnam explained to 
Rube that there was a kind of craze on 
for old stamps, and that lots of persons 
would pay out good money for ’em, and 
that young Cooper must hev got away 
with several hunnerd dollars wuth for 
seven dollars fifty, you should see old 
Rube’s face! And Gosh A’mighty! You 
should hev heerd him swear! He swore 
hard enough to sink the islant. I’ve heerd 
some pooty hefty, hell-rippin’ swearin’ 
durin’ sixty years on board ship, but takin’ 
it by and large I never heerd such swear- 
in’ before. The ole feller tore off some 
of the mos’ scan’lous words that ever came 
from a man that drawed breath. He 
musta used every nameable swear word 
known to this very day of the world.” 


A S the speaker concluded, a tall figure 
4 was seen approaching the bench. 

“Hullo, Skipper White,” said Gideon. 
“Yer late this aft’noon. Come and take 
my seat. What’s yer bes’ news?” 

The newcomer, in a few words, told his 
comrade about a new _ recreation club 
which had been started by some good 
people for the benefit of the seafaring men 
in the Port, and that the first concert to 
be given by the Club would take place the 
following night. 
said he, “we must give 
this idee a good send-off. There’ll be 
songs and recitations and music. My 
gran’daughter is helpin’ to fix up the Hall 


now. 


“Now, boys,” 


“She’s grown to be quite a smart gal. 
I saw her out sailin’ in your little sloop 
yesteddy, and ye couldn’t have handled the 
boat better yourself,” said Joe Gibbons. 

White’s face beamed with pleasure as 
he replied: 

“Yes, Barbara’s all right. She’s nearly 
seventeen. It’s mazin’ how she’s come up. 
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It only seems the otherday that her 
father, Joel, left in the ‘Glad Tidings,’ and 
she became an orphan.” 

“How was that ship lost?” asked Gib- 
bons. 

“We never rightly knew the pertik’lers, 
but it was in a big storm. A half dozen 
sail were lost from the Port, and poor 
Joel and his crew were along of those who 
joined the fleet of the Never Heerd From, 
which I cal’late is a big fleet on this coast. 
I reck’lect that big storm. I was out in 
the ‘Alice E. M.’ and we made this Port 
jest before the storm began. It was a 
reg’lar twister of a gale. The night of 
that storm, when I was lyin’ in bed, my 
bedroom winder kep’ rattlin’ in good shape 
and there was such a livin’ gale of wind 
outside that I couldn’t sleep. All to once 
I heerd a tappin’ at the winder, jest like 
this—one, two, three.” The old skipper 
here tapped with his pipe-bowl the arm 
of the bench. “It was a snappin’ cold 
night but I lep’ out of bed, and opened the 
winder and heerd a mournful cry in the 
air, and the cry got fainter till it died 
away, and by that I knew that poor Joel 
was a goner.” 

“There’s big resks at sea and always 
will be,” said one of the sailors. 

“Yes,” replied White, “but if I had my 
life to live over again I s’pose I’d follow 
the sea again. There’s a fair livin’ in it, 
if you don’t get drowned, and I cal’late 
the resk aint any greater’n on one of 
these railways. There’s one thing about 
God’s ocean——men can spile the land and 
cut up its fields, and cut down its trees, 
but they cant hurt the sea—its onspilable. 
And for sight-seein’ there’s nuthin’ on 
land can tetch the break o’ day or a sun- 
set at sea. I’ve seen sunsets at sea that 
there can’t be the beat of in Parrydise. 
It gave me a feelin’ of wonder and joy to 
watch ’em. But I can’t look at a sunset, 
now, without feelin’ sad.” 

“Well,” said Gibbons, “I was very fond 
of the sea and a sailor’s life, but the good 
old days have gone forever. There’s no 
sailorin’ to-day. Seamen now dont know 
anything about sheets, and sails. It’s now 
only a matter of deck-washin’, and paint 
scrubbin’ and gasolene or steam,” added 
the old sailor, scornfully. “But, speakin’ 
of the concert, I’m mazin’ glad to hear of 
it. A man should hev a chance to gratify 
his speritool longin’s, but he should also 
hev a chance to gratify his longin’s for 
*musement. Sailors nach’ly hev overfiow- 
in’ sperits and there aint any scope for 
such sperits to overflow at a prayer meet- 
nS 

“If we pull together these concerts can 
be a success, but we must get our women 
to help us,” said White. “No good cause 
can "ford to do without the help of the 
women-folks, Gideon here hates women, 
but he knows they’re necessary to help a 
good move.” 

“T don’t hate women as sech,” said 
Gideon, “but they’re queer craf’, and I’m 
‘fraid of ’em. They’re like the vessels 
that are built now-a-days, you’ve got to 
try ’em before ye can know how they'll 
behave. Pretty topsides and smart ap- 
pearin’ spars aint everything. Ye can’t 
tell what a vessel’s like ’cep’ by sailin’ 
her, nor what a woman’s like ’cep’ by livin’ 
with her.” 
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“You've got a bee in your bonnet 
against women,” said Skipper White. 

“T’s not one bee he’s got, it’s a hol’ hive 
—a reg’lar a-vi-ary,” declared Eb. Balcom. 
“It’s no wonder he never married.” 


¢6 T’VE nothin’ agin them if they'll 

leave me alone,” said Gideon, who 
had been disappointed in love, and was a 
pessimist of that gloomiest type—a form- 
er optimist. “Woman is as fickle and as 
freaky as the sea an’ jest as deep. Ye 
can’t fathom ’em. As for merryin’, | 
cal’late the old chap was right who said 
that in the merried state the only two 
days of happiness was the fust and the 
last. I call woman the devil’s bait; Satar 
catches so many souls with ’em.” 

“T cal’late you ain’t been able to git any 
woman,” said Eb. Baleom. “But you 
ought to try hard. It’s like ketchin’ some 
fish. They don’t allus feel like takin’ the 
bait. but must be humored. Wait and 
you'll ketch one—if she’s near-sighted 
and desprit, or filled with pity so deep 
that it can’t be fathomed.” 

“I’ve had lots of °em squirmishin’ round 
after me,” declared Gideon. “I’m afraid 
one of ’em ’ll ketch me yit. "Member how 
Eva Arabelly Belcher caught a man at 
last? She used to be round the Port, up 
and down, every day. She ’minded me of 
Bob Johnson’s tug-boat runnin’ up and 
down the harbour with it’s eye out for an 
engagement. *Venshually she sighted 
and signalized Tom Slocum, a dretful shy 
man like myself. Seem’s though he did’nt 
warm up to the idee of marryin’, but 
soon’s ever she began to show her colors 
and sot her cap for him I reckernized that 
he was a goner. She kept hangin’ on and 
hangin’ on, and did’nt ease a grain, and 
she fairly hove herself at him, and so 
after ten years chasin’ and no slack’nin 
down, she caught him one winter. He was 
gittin’ old and was sufferin’ from a kind of 
gen’r’l lowness, and I cal’late he was worn 
out with her pullin’ and haulin’, and so 
she got a holt on him, good and hard. I 
scursely think she cared for him, but she 
was hell-bent an havin’ ‘Missus’ on her 
tombstone.” 

After some additional yarns the occu- 
pants of the bench separated, each declar- 
ing his intention to attend the first concert 
to be given by the new club. 


HIS concert was an unqualified suc- 

cess. The hall was crowded, the audi- 
ence being made up of residents of the 
Port, sailors from various ships, and fish- 
ermen, many of the latter being residents 
of near-by coves. 

The audience was very generous in its 
reception of the various performers. Even 
the opening number, a piano solo, by the 
daughter of a Port clergyman, though 
executed in the coldly mechanical style 
of the average amateur, was heartily 
applauded. One of the sailors, possessing 
a really fine voice, led in singing several 
sea chanties, in which every sailor in the 
audience joined. This was the hit of the 
evening. It was really impressive to note 
the heartiness with which the sailors all 
sang: 

I’m bound away, this very day, 
Way you, Rio, 
Away you, Rio, 


Then fare ye well 

My bonnie fair belle, 

I am bound for the Rio Grande 

Ri-o, Rio, 

I am bound for the Rio Grande. 

The sailors and fishermen then adjourr 

ed to the basement of the hall where coffee 
and eake and other light refreshments 
were served, and smoking materials were 
provided. 


Bee E weekly entertainments continued 
throughout the season, but as sum 
mer advanced the attendance fell off. This 
was partly due to the fact that a certain 
percentage of persons who manifest an 
interest in the launching of a 
movement because of its novelty invari 


reform 


ably let their interest afterwards die out. 

The Club also gradually lost the sup 
port of two classes of philanthropists, the 
class which is willing to help if no per- 
sonal inconvenience is involved, and the 
other class which instead of entertaining 
beneficiaries want to be 
them. 


entertained by 


But the most potent cause for the sub- 
sequent failure of the Club was the with- 
drawal of permission to smoke in the 
basement of the Hall. A rule had bee: 
adopted by the managers which prohibited 
smoking in any part of the building—the 
majority of the supporters of the club 
considering that by permitting smoking 
they were conniving at a wasteful, if not 
pernicious, habit. 

The announcement of the withdrawal 
of this permission was received with con- 
siderable indignation by some of the old 
sailors at the Port, and was the subject 
of spirited discussion at one of the sit 
tings on the bench on the Hill. All the 
regular occupants were present except 
Captain White. 

“Smokin’ has a soothin’ and moral in- 
fluence on me. It takes away all my ill- 
feelin’s and makes me feel Christian-like. 
When I am havin’ a good smoke I can 
forgive all my enemies,” said Joe Gib- 
“And smokin’ can’t be bad for the 
health,” he continued, “because here are a 
lot of old chaps settin’ here hale and 
hearty, and we've been smokers al! our 
lives, and most of us is octogenu-arians. 
Smokin’ aint a luxury with sailors—it’s 
a necessity.” 


bons. 


“T only gev up smokin’ las’ year, when 
I took up the undertakin’ business,” said 
Peleg Dow, a recent addition to the occu- 
pants of the bench on the Hill. “I found 
that some of my customers objected to the 
smell of tobacco and so for perfessional 
reasons I don’t use tobacco.” 


R. DOW, owing to an injury to his 
4 foot, had abandoned the life of a 
sailor, and worked at odd jobs as a car- 
penter, and also attended to undertaker’s 
work for the poorer classes who lived at 
the lower end of the settlement. He was 
a short, stout man, with a very solemn 
countenance, broad shoulders, a massive 
head, bald on top, but with irregular 
bunches of brown hair clinging to it, like 
sea-weed on a rock. 


“People here are very fussy about an 
undertaker’s habits,” he continued, “and 
I can’t afford to lose any customers, as 
there’s very little money in undertakin’, 
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in this Port,” he said, rather resentfully. 
“Sometimes a whole fortnight passes 
without my berryin’ a livin’ soul. If the 
work don’t increase I’ll be away astern 
and to loo’ard finanshully.” 

“I cal’late you got plenty things to 
worry you in that bisiness,” said Eb. Bal- 
com, sympathetically. 

“The worst trouble in the perfession is 
in gettin’ a sootibul assistant,” explained 
Mr. Dow, giloomily. “I’ve got a young 
feller helpin’ me now who has some good 
p’ints, but he’s provokin’ because he’s so 
ongodly cheerful in his looks. Las’ win- 
ter I had a young man who was a perfect 
fit for the job. He warn’t over and above 
bright, but he was a thin-faced, watery- 
eyed, serious lad. Howsomever he got a 
cold from keepin’ his hat off at burial ser- 
vices and died las’ spring. I’d like to have 
pers’nally conducted funerals, but my 
lameness hinders me consid’ble. The chap 
I hev now, Dan Daly, is too cheery-lookin’. 
In our perfession we must respec’ the feel- 
ins’ of the be-reefed famblies employin’ 
us, but Dan looks so cheerful and con- 
tented that it seems downright indecent 
to send him to a house of mournin’. He 
don’t understan’ that mourners must be 
given a little leeway in their grief. Mrs. 
Nickerson, who lost her husband las’ 
month, complained to me that young Dan 
came rushin’ into the room where the 
body was and intru’pted her as she was 
tellin’ a neighbor about her husband’s 
las’ words, and says, in one breath—‘I’m 
sorry-fer-yer-trouble-ma’am, how - long - 
might-he-be,’ and pulled a tape-measure 
from his pocket and perceeded to measure 
the body, lookin’ all the time as cheerful 
as a tailor measurin’ a rich man for a suit 
of clothes.” 

“I’m sorry the business is poorly,” said 
Joe Gibbons. “Ain’t there no fun’rul in 
sight?” 

“Well,” replied the undertaker, “old 
Cap’n Nickerson is dying. He’s took a turn 
for the wuss to-day, but he’s anxious to 
hol’ out till Friday. He’s willin’ to die 
on Friday, but he’s sot his mind on holdin’ 
out till then, and he’s a pooty stubborn 
man. His women-folk want a big fun’rul 
and he wants to please ’em, and if he dies 
on Friday the fun’rul could be on Sunday 
and a big lot of people would come from 
the Coves and from down the Bay. I cal’- 
late he’ll stem the tide till Friday, so’s 
he can get a fuss-class send off on Sunday. 
The old cap’n had a row with the parson 
of the Union Church some time ago and 
all his relations and quite a raft of his 
friends has left the Church so I don’t 
know who'll ’fishiate.” 

“The old Cap’n wus always driftin’ 
round from one church to another,” said 
Gibbons. “His anchor could not take hold 
anywhere, and he was always collidin’ 
with other craft. He was jest as dis- 
turbin’ as that gol-darned thing we all 
have—I jest fergit its name—you know 
the name of that thing, Cap’n Bent, which 
the doctors are always removin’ from 
people?” 

“Money?” suggested Bent. 

“No. I mean something in your in- 
sides, that the doctors operate on. Oh, 
yes, it’s called the Pendix. Some folks in 
the church is like the Pendix in the human 
body—they’re only there to make trouble.” 





T this moment a woman was observed 
rapidly approaching the group on the 
bench. 

“Why, that’s your wife, Cap’n Gibbons,” 
said Balcom, as a stubby little, black-hair- 
ed, woman came nearer the bench. 

Noticing that her face wore a very seri- 
ous expression her husband called out, 
inquiringly: 

“No bad news, ‘Nora?”’ 

“None d’reckly for us,” she replied. 
“Barbara White ran away las’ night with 
that young Webb who owns the big yacht. 
It’s the mos’ scan’lous things ever hap- 
pened in the Port. Young Webb’s mother 
will never get over it.” 

Some of the men were evidently aston- 
ished at the news. 

“Well, I aint surprised,”’ said Balcom. 
“When I seen that rich young city swell 
gettin’ alongside Barbara White I sez to 
myself, ‘There’s trouble comin’ there, jest 
as sure as mare’s tales in a clear sky 
means rain’s comin’. Weak little craft 
like Barbara aint got enough ballast and 
are easily capsizable. They get their 
steerin’ gear twisted by things that are 
wrote in books and for the stage. Still 
it’ll be a good match for her—as fur as 
money goes.” 

”Talkin’ about the weather,” said one 
old sailor who had been scanning the sky, 
“T hope that Cap’n Nickerson will have a 
fine day for his fun’rul, but there’s a 
change comin’. These small, round white 
clouds up thar, like the markin’s on a 
mack’rel, means wind. I feel in my bones 
that a storm’s comin’. Ever since my back 
got hurted in the ‘Cassie A,’ I’ve got the 
best brom’ter in my back to tell me when 
bad weather’s comin’.” 

“The rheumatism in my legs crob’rates 
your forecastin’,” said another sailor. 
“T’ve got all the p’ints of the compass in 
my j’ints ever since I got rheumatism.” 

All the old sailors seemed inclined to 
think that a spell of bad weather was 
coming. “But,” said Gibbons, as they were 
separating, “I’ll wait until I see the night- 
sky before I do my forecastin’. Old Cap’n 
Pym could do fine forecastin’ by lookin’ at 
a piece of dry sea-weed, but when I’m 
forecastin’ I want to see the sky. When 
I was at sea and saw the sky in day-time 
with clouds like a set of lines, and streaky- 
like, I knew a storm was comin’ and it 
was time to stand by and lower my top- 
sails. When I’m forecastin’ rain I want 
to see the night-sky and if I then see a 
kind of a mist form over the sky till I 

-an’t see the smaller stars, and the bigger 
ones seem clusterin’-like together, I ex- 
pect rain. The old sayin’ is 


“When the stars begin to huddle 
The earth’ll soon become a puddle.” 


The old sailors walked slowly down the 
hill, and as Peleg Dow hobbled cautiously 
behind the others he said to himself, “Talk 
about Boston as a great port for things 
goin’ on! Boston ain’t in it with this old 
Cove. There’s surely somethin’ doin’ here. 
What with the bustin’ up of the Sailor’s 
Club, and old Cap’n Nickerson dyin’, and 
a row in the Church, and Barbara White 
runnin’ away, there’s lots of goin’s on 
here. Boston now ain’t got anything on 


0) 


this old Cove for goin’s on! 





tao 
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Anatomy of Love 


Continued from page 2 HOW MUCH OF YOUR INCOME 
whom with intent and mate are || ~~ DO YOU SPEND ON SHOES? 


thought he suddenly presented himself, 
clasped her hands with open and unmis- 
takable delight. 

.“And isn’t it funny,” she said, tucking 
away a letter she had been reading, in 
one end of the toast-rack, “Anne says she 
has just given up wearing mourning her- 


gee 


self! 
The young Professor tried to imagine 
Anne in anything but black. It was as 


hard as trying to imagine Sybil in any- 6< 99 

thing but pink and white and blue. Then ° 

he felt the large white pearl buttons on Sh P | h 
his coat of cricketer’s-flannel and adjusted oe O 1S 


his gaily-tinted tie. After all, there was 





something rejuvenating in this marching will lengthen the life of your shoes. It makes them 
with the young. 
“And Anne will be here in two days waterproof and keeps the leather soft. Ask any 


more!” said Sybil, thoughtfully, across “NUGGET” users if they would use any other polish. 
the coffee cups. 4 


Five days had already slipped past, and IT WILL PAY YOU TO 


Macraven demanded of an unanswering 


heaven and earth just where they had gone ‘“ TAKE CARE F 99 
One morning, he knew, they had walked O YOUR SHOES 
to the woods, for the verandah-box ferns. 
In the afternoon they had gathered wild 
strawberries along the river bank. Twice 
they had gone fishing, and caught nothing 
more than a pickerel and two shiners. | jj 
Another whole afternoon had been taker 
up with helping her distil her home-made 
apple-blossom perfumery. The day be- 
fore he had helped her lay out her garden. — | 
It was a prim and old-fashioned little | | 
garden with a sun-dial in the centre and | | 




































a birds’ house, where nested noisy star- 
lings and swifts, at one end, and a grape- 


arbor at the other end. Circling these 





“If John had 
to do the washing” 
What would he do? 

\ OULD he spend the whole day bending 


over a hot, steamy washtub? No. He would 
employ the same time and labor saving methods 
that he has adopted in his own work. Up-to-date 
methods that not only make washing easy, but do 
it better and in less than half the time. 


were Persian lilacs and flowering almonds, 
alternating, at stiffly regular intervals, 
with a tangled background of syringa run 
wild. Along the inner narrow walks were 
little fairy-like forests of fox-glove, and 





tall Canterbury Belles, with straw-colored 
flower-de-luce and thick-growing peonies 


and dog-roses and bleeding-hearts, al] 





sadly neglected and unweeded—for here 
Terence knew better than to intrude. But 
it was the poppy and pansy bed that most 
appealed to Sybil. “I always call them 
Kiss-Me-Quicks,” she had said, leaning 








This interesting booklet tells just what John would do 


aver the rows of welvets color. “And if he did the washing, and why he would use a ie 

father once told me they were called See 

‘Jump-Up-And-Kiss-Mes’ as early as YYZ Z. , Ly 32 

Spencer!” oe 
ect ; 

eae (a e 

| ‘HERE had too been one long day “HOME” WASHER ae 


of steady rain, through which the 
young Professor had read in the silent 
old crimson-curtained library. He had 
almost welcomed that day indoors, but 
after half an hour with her book Sybil 
had called it stupid, and deciared that 


We would like to send you this story about “John.” 
You'll enjoy reading it. 


Fill in your name and address 
on the coupon and mail it to 


reading made her sleepy. Then she had us to-day. eo 
vawned and gore to the window, and en “ aaa ie 


yawned again, and turned still again to- 
wards the man reading in the faded arm- 
chair. And the young Professor had been 
so deep in his volume that she had left 
him there alone, for an hour or more, 
before he had discovered the fact. After 
all she was so young and light and capri- 
cious! He could not expect her to be like | 
—well, like Anne, for instance. He would 


St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Kindly send me free the 
booklet, ‘If John had to do 
the Washing.” 
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have been able to talk things over with 
Anne, point by point, and he especially 
wanted to thresh out this new question 
of ant-egg incubation and communal re- 
sponsibility in the neo-larval age. Anne 
had the knack of giving him ideas. She 
had even helped him color honey with 
turmeric and cochineal, in his study of the 
instinctive rejection of innutrients. But 
Anne, of course, was solid prose. She 
did not fit in with a holiday mood. She 
did not throb and pulse with the light 
metre of poetry, as did Sybil. 

For, on the next day, when all the world 
seemed washed as clean and fresh as a 
wide garden, Sybil had waded at his side 
through the tangled clover-blossoms and 
recited to him the poem she had writter 
up in her room. It was called “Rain,” and 
the young Professor was compelled to ad- 
mit that it was a beautiful poem. He had, 
I ‘act, copied it down in his note-book, 

ne for line, though when he read it over 
that night, before going to bed, it seemed 
© miss something of the charm and 
which it held when it first fell from 
dreamily chanting young lips. 


oR 4 





to-day, he had remembered, as he 
rubbed his eyes and caught a glimpse of 
the first morning sunlight through the 
window-shutters, he was to gather pond 


} 


ilies with Sybil. 
To gather pond-lilies! And far off ir 
! 


the world vast issues were impending, and 
great problems were solving, and feverish 
hands were clutching at some newer torch 
of truth, while he would be paddling about 
in a green row-boat looking for a Castalia 
idorata or two! He smiled a little, at the 
Arcadian simplicity of the thought. Yet 
why should gathering pond-lilies not be as 
important as the building of empires or 
the elucidation of a new element! He was 
not so narrow and musty as he had been, 
he told himself, and open air and exercise 
and freedom from worry, and light and 
engaging company—were these not al! 
excellent stimuli? Even Herbert Spencer, 
in his recreative hours of hill-climbing 
and fishing, had confessed to that. And 
he wondered if Spencer, in all his career, 
had ever met and known a Sybil. 

The young Professor felt that he was 
drifting softly along to the sound of hid- 
den music, before the balmiest of summer 
breezes. How long is could last he dare 
not think—but it was delicious while it 
did last. And he listened for Sybil, on the 
front lawn, whistling for the dogs. 


T was a warm and brooding day of early 

summer. The sky was a high-arched 
dome of pulsating turquoise, fading first 
into cyan blue and then into the color of 
a robin-egg at the horizon. The trees 
were full-leaved and motionless. The 
abandoned note had gone out of the sing 
ing of the field birds. The period of 
courtship was gliding into the period of 
consummation. The blossom was matur 
ing into the young fruit; the mother wing 
was fluttering about the crowded nest. A 
touch of maturity after adolescence, a 
feeling in all nature for the more sober 
prose after the wilder vernal poetry, 
seemed to fill the warming earth. 

A vague sense of something impending 
and climatic took possession of the young 
Professor of Anthropology as he walked 
side by side with the silent and brooding 
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Sybil, down through the orchard and the 
second meadow to the river where the 
boat was moored. 
no longer mere dream and rhapsody but 
demanding achievement and surrender. 
And it tended, in some way, to make the 
young scholar rather silent, and secretly 
uncomfortable. He felt it both a solace 
and a source of confidence to remember 
that his esoteric knowledge of that veiled 
drama of life would always show him 
whither his pathway led. His knowledge 
of psychology, he prided himself, would 
always lay bare to his own eyes both the 
nature and the trend of his own emotions. 

“What makes you so solemn looking?” 
demanded Sybil. 

Her companion coughed in his throat; 
it was his lecture platform trick when 
mentally groping for some eluding phrase 
or word. It would be difficult, he felt, to 
make his indeterminate ideation clear to 
her. 

“I was thinking how lovely you look in 
that white muslin dress,” he equivocated, 
airily. He felt that he had achieved a 
highly creditable stroke, for he was de- 
livered of the open compliment without 
even a blush. 

But his triumph was short-lived. 

“That sounds mushy, and just like 
Dickie!” declared Sybil, with a little lip- 
curl of disdain, resenting some tacit note 
of condescension in his tone. “And be- 
sides, it’s not muslin, it’s dimity.” 

“And who is Dickie?” demanded her 
companion, raising his voice a little miock- 
ingly on the last diminutive, feeling some- 
thing familiar in the sound of the name. 

It had never entered his head that other 
men could be so hopelessly bold as to say 
such things to her. He felt that he would 
strongly dislike this young gentleman of 
the diminutive name. So he was as 
solemn as ever while he repeated the ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, you'll find out!” temporized Sybil. 
She walked on with knitted brows for a 
few moments; then she stopped and placed 
her hand on the other’s arm. 

“You won’t mind if I tell you some 
thing,” she began, hesitatingly. “It’s 
it’s something you must always keep a 
secret.” 

The young Professor promised; and 
waited expectantly. 

“Dickie is Richard—Richard Ford Se- 
well! I’ve coaxed Anne to bring him up 
with her for a couple of weeks. It’s so 
pokey, you know!” 

Richard Ford Sewell, the philanderer, 
the idler, the drone of Amboro! 

“Anne thought it would be nice,” 
mured the humble Sybil. 

“But why?” demanded the other. 

“Why, for company!” 

“But company for whom—for Anne, do 
you mean?” He hated mysteries, and he 
was beginning to get impatient over it all. 


mur- 


‘ YBIL though 
struggling 

flood either of 
not tell which. 

“Yes, for Anne!” she answered. 

“Oh,” he said, with a look of relief. It 
was his turn to walk on with knitted 
brows. He was recalling numerous mat- 
ters pertaining to Master Richard Ford 
Sewell of Amboro. 


swallowed hard, as 
o keep back some untirrely 


. t 
tears or laughter, he could 


It was nature asking | 
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“But look here,” he broke out sudder ly. 


“I don’t think this young Sewell is the 
sort of chap for Anne to be going about 
with! As I remember him, he’s a 


“He is,” averred Sybil. “The cheekiest 
The young Professor was drawing him 
self up to his full height. 
“Do you mean he’s ever cheeky to—to 
i ih 


er guardian. 
“Always!” declared Sybil. 


, 
you. aemanded 


mometning in her tone seemed to liiply 


heek”’ was not so ob‘ectionab!l: 


night imagine. The young Profes 





or even stopped to picture a scene where 
he himself might be winningly impudent. 
H imagination, browsing over the wide 

ge of possibilities, led him far astray, 
and Sybil, once cleared of her confession, 
made it a point that his thoughts should 
ot ret to that earlier topic. 

“That’s why I like you so much,” she 
sald, in a sudden dee per note of serious 
ness, and he noticed, for the first time, 
that her hand was resting on his arm, con- 
fidantly. “I like you because I know you 

you wouid never try to be cheeky.” 

He fidgeted a little, not knowing 
wh ther to be glad oO? miserable. 

“T was afraid you thought I was, a bit.” 


he demurred. 


“Oh, never!” she assured him, trust 
fully picking a thread from the lapel! of 
coat. The light fingers. still resting 
or hi arm, seemed to send a 


t grenia 


p through ali his 


warmth from his elbow u 
of sentinel guardianship. 


Ss] x feet 
That’s why I’ve always believed i: 
ashful men,” she went on. “You know 
, fully bashful!” Her 


) 


voice 
o a little silver streara of 





“Oh, I say!” he demurred, contentedly 
“But I mean it,” she continued. “Anne 
says so too. I remember her saying that 
when a grown man is bashful it sh 


still a boy at heart. Who ever heard of 





a criminal blushing, or a rouwé stammer- 
ing. as she used to ask? The man who is 
bashful is still nsitive till has all the 
fine reelings,. He can’t be old and wort 
out and tired of it al! And women always 
like a man who’s new at things-—they like 
0 id an¢ ne 
can do 1 the 
reail\ I ! l iVvs 
hope for the 

“You mea nas 
imagined hi chances without having 


buoyed his channel?” 
“Yes, something like that, for it n 
that even if he is on the verge of being ter- 


ribly bad he’s not used to being that way!” 


S HE was not such a child, after all, this 
i“ 


wisp of worldly-wise womanhood ji 


her dimity gown. Timeless intuitions, he 
felt, echoed out of her careless laughter: 


the wisdom of the ages slept entombed ir 
her young bosom. He had been too 


guarded and given to impulse with her. 


ul 


She had seemed so natural and ingenuous. 
he thought that he had been merely re 
sponding to candor with candor. 
“But you’re not angry?” she asked, ap 
pealingly, pressing his arm. He was 
mediating on the new and primal and pris 
tine thought as to what a pregnant thing 
one light and casual touch of a girl’s hand 
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could be—as many and many a poet had 
said and sung, wons before him!—and 
he did not answer her, for the simple rea- 
son that he found himself with nothing 
to say. 

“Don’t be stupid and spoil this lovely 
day of ours!” she coaxed. “We’ve had 
enough of all this solemn talking. And 
just above the bend of the river, there, is 
father’s row of Black Tartarian cher- 
ries. I saw Terence making a scare-crow 
yesterday to keep the robins away. So 
that must mean they’re fit to eat!” 

She clapped her hands with delight, 
under the wide-spread cherry boughs, as 
she peered upward and saw the purplish 
black glow of the ripened fruit 

“T love them,” she cried, ecstatically, 
and he saw, with startled eyes, that she 
was no longer the woman, but a child 
gain. “Don’t you?” 

He acknowledged that he did. 

“We'll have to climb for ’em!” she said, 
throwing off her light coat and flinging 
back her loosened hair. 

“Not for me, thank you!” said the Pro- 
fessor, with great dignity. This sort of 
thing must have its limits, painful as it 
might be to point them out to her. 

“Pooh!” said Sybil, unperturbed. “You 
take that tree, and I’ll take this one!” 

“I'd prefer not!” said the other, backing 
away. 

“Don’t be a poke!” said Sybil. “I’ve 
done this since I was ten years old ! And 
if you’ve never eaten cherries off the tree 
you don’t know what living is!” 


| HE young Professor still backed 


a 
< 


away, doggedly, for already she was 
clambering up among the lower branches 
ff a nearby tree. He could hear her move- 
ments amid the screening foliage. At 
last he became conscious of the fact that 
she was shooting cherry-pits at him. 

He waited patiently, indignantly, 
wrathfully, but still she sang and ate. She 
threw him a handful of the ripest and 
blackest and biggest on the tree, but he 
refused to touch them. He would have 
taken his departure in high dudgeon, only 
before he was aware of it she had clam- 
bered down through the thick leafage 
swung for a moment from a lower bough 
that drooped with her weight, and ther 
dropped lightly to the ground. 

Her hair was tumbled and blown across 
her face, her mouth was stained with 
cherry-juice, and an audacious and reck- 
less light shone from her eyes. 

“Shocked?” she said, tying back her 

He did not answer. 

His sternness seemed to frighten her. 
That had been his intention. Still again 
a change swept across her face. She 
came over to him. slowly, penitently, and 
once more he saw in her not the child, but 
the woman, intuitive, adroit, embattled, 
a mysterious something to be feared and 
opposed and combated. Yet what was 
there to be afraid of, he asked himself 
with only leaves and silence, sunlight and 
water, and a hoydenish tom-boy of a girl, 
near him? 

“You’re not angry, are you?” the solemn 
tom-boy was asking, almost against his 
shoulder. 

Instinctively, automatically, involuntar- 
ily, his arms went out, and in another 
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moment would have caught and held her, 
had not the Goddess of the lonely heights 
of science benignantly stooped to him in 
his moment of need. Tangled in her hair 
he caught sight of a gypsy-moth cocoon. 
It was the Ocneria dispar, he remembered, 
and an excellent specimen. 

It was only a moment’s pause, but in 
that moment the charm was broken, the 
spell had withered. A consciousness of 
conspiracy against his freedom, his ego, 
his sex, crept through him. His arms 
dropped to his side; he fell back before 
her threatening touch. 

“Let’s—let’s go for the boat!” he cried 
with a gasp, mopping his forehead. 

“Very well,” answered Sybil, quietly, 
meditatively, as she stooped for her jacket. 
She caught up with him, and went along 
at his side, and as she did so she moistened 
her cherry-stained lips. It was a move- 
ment strangely like that of a young 
tigress that had fallen upon her first taste 
of blood, and yet had been denied 
second. 


its 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE DESCENT TO REALITY. 

T was not a wide and lordly river, but as 

the silent man and the crooning girl 
drifted down its narrow and winding 
course between screening festoons of wild 
grape-vine and Virginia creeper and bit- 
ter-sweet, and sentinel-like elms and but- 
tonwoods and willows, it seems the most 
beautiful stream that ever wound between 
earthly hills, as tranquillizing and placid 
as Lethe itself. Macraven at the oars. 
had already forgotten his disquieting 
fears. Sybil, in the stern, trailed her fin- 
gers in the limpid amber water. The sun 
was high and hot, the shadows were dark 
and cool. Time and the world 
longer remembered. 

“We'll just be children to-day, shan’t 
we?” she murmured. 

The wanderers at last decided to drift 
down to Anona Island, where the river 
widened into a broken and shallow lagoon. 
It was there, Sybil explained, that she 
usually found her first water-lilies. And 
they could build a little fire on the island 
and make tea, and have luncheon, and 
start out to look for the lilies later in the 
afternoon, when it was cooler. 

They had surrendered to a mood of lazy 
merriment, and during that Arcadian re- 
past were indeed as light-hearted as chil- 
dren, in the face of the fact that their 
milk jug had fallen into the river and 
their lemon pie had been sat on by the 
unsuspecting and innocent Professor. 
Sybil deftly spread her cloth on the slop- 
ing stretch of green turf, while Macraven 
blew on the fire until he was red in the 
face, and then fanned the embers with his 
hat until the smudge drove his companior 
sneezing to the upper ground, where she 
rubbed her eyes and looked down on him 
with demure 


were no 


dissatisfaction. 

“You know exactly as much about build 
ing a fire as J] know about cooking a 
meal!” she declared, with a sigh of resig 
nation. 

“Why, you mean to say you’ve 
never learned cooking and all that 
of thing?” he demanded, turning or 
her suddenly. Then these biscuits, as 
white and light as snowflakes, on which he 


do 


sort 


had been feasting his eyes, were 
flowering of the humble Hannah’s art! 

“Pooh!” she said, with a little 
of disgust, “I hate it!” 

“But, I say, supposing you should have 
to do that sort of thing some day re- 
joined the practical scientist, wondering 
why that confession should so depress and 
disturb him. 

“But I shall!” 
coming back to where the 
She could see 


the 


gesture 


9 


neve! said Sybil, 


airily, 
was 
by his face that he 


] incneo! 


spread. 


still nursed his old-fashioned prejudices 
as to the domestic woman and her wavs. 
Sut I hate it, just the same!” she con- 


fessed, honestly, 
that Anne 
corr Ape gs 


, 1} 
would talk 


. BIL’S confessior to shake a 
‘ond petal from the perfect 


of as too full self-content. He, too, 


even as she remembered 


was able to make Souther 
over which her father 
for months afterwards 

seemed 
flower 


gazed 


out over the water with empty and medi 
tative eyes 

“You think I’m lazy and—and good for 
nothing!” began the girl, throwing peb 
bles into the e river. 

“But look at Anne, with all her wealth 
with all her opportunities for idling—see 
how well she can do those things!’ 

; 


* cried the 
Anne held 


the virtues, 


“I’m sick of | 
g rl. “kor ter 
up to me as a paragon of all 


s I’ve had 





and I’m tired of it! And when she comes 
here—and you remember what I’m saying 

I’m going to make her act just as silly 
and crazy as 1 @ Wait and see if I 
dor * ie Ar d she 1 ing a pe ple vith a 
bang against a nearby pine-stump. 


When she broke the silence, at last, the 
hange in her tone and the new wistful 


ness in her face strangely touched her 
mpanior ’s heart. 
“You can’t remember 

ised to shock all Am} 


Southern woman, you know 


how poor mothe: 

you? She 
and 
always so much the other 
from her! I 
cake-walking 
hate hard 
cleaning up and 


oro, can 
was a 
Amboro was 
way! I must have taken it 
guess 1’) just have to go or 
through life, for I 
sewing and cooking and 
having to think and plan ahead 

“A girl who can-——can write poetry like 
yours doesn’t need to know all that sort 
of thing!” the repentant man mollified 
the egoistic young pagan at his side, just 
because she was such a sad and beautiful 


work, and 


young pagan. 


| UT her lightness of spirit did not come 

back to her until they had made away 
with their luncheon and strolling 
along the fringes of the little island look- 
As they sauntered on, 
and rested, and idled the time away, she 
cunningly garland of bright-col- 
ored oak-leaves. Then, while he sat gaz- 
ing into a little bay of translucent amber 
water, she took his black wide-awake from 
his head, 
and in its place put 


of oak-leaves. 


were 
; ¥ ° ] ] 
ing for pond lilies. 


wove a 


with her girlishly conciliating 


laugh there the 
crown 
. you see,” she said, 
“and you are the 


“T am a wood-nymph 
as she knelt beside him, 


wood-god, Pan, and I’m erowning you with 


leaves that came from some old Ionian 
forest!” 
“Oh, I say!” he demurred. 
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“No, don’t touch it! Don’t dare!” she 
cried, imperiously. 
“But I prefer 
“It’s lovely! 





It makes you look as 


young and romantic as a Greek god!” 


The man of science became more lenient. 

‘And will probably give me a bully old 
sunstroke before the afternoon’s out!” he 
still protested, however, feeling gingerly 
at his strange head-dress. 

“Oh, you scientist!” she cried in scorn. 

“But even scientists take to hats now 
and then!” 

“Hats! Haven’t you any imagination? 
Can’t you keep in the picture, for once? 
And it’s much nicer and cooler than that 
old black thing, if you’d only acknowledge 
it!” 

So rather than 
rupt her 
n eekly, 
land for 
tertwined. 


hurt her feelings, or di 

he wore the oak-leaves 
she wove a second gar- 
of leaves and flowers in- 
made a mirror, by 


illusions, 
whilst 
herself, 


Then 


she 


polishing the bottom of a pie-pan with 
earth, and viewed herself therein with 


supreme and undisguised admiration. It 
was not misplaced, the young Professor 
decided, as he looked at the vital and 
figure, the flushed and nymph- 
crowned with woodland leaves. 

“Now, I’m going to have a wand, like 
this, and with it conjure to your feet all 
those water-lilies over there, that look like 
white and golden stars!” 


: 
S ender 
like face, 


‘HE tripped out on a fallen pine-log 

that lay along the water’s edge, and 
waved her stick towards the tranquil lilies, 
blinking so sleepily up at the afternoon 
sky. She leaned out and stretched to- 
wards them, but they were beyond her 
reach. 

“Help me, Pan,” she cried. 

He followed her out on the log, but even 
at the end of his cwn long arm the wand 
was too short. 

“Oh, I know,” she exclaimed, 
edly. “I’ll wade in after them! 

“I—I shouldn’t think of that!” 
the other. now older and wiser i1 
perience. 

“Who cares!” 
pated Sybil. 

“But isn’t that the public road just over 
the brow of the hill there?” he remon- 
strated. 


& 


abandon- 


ha 
warned 


past ex- 


demanded the emanci- 


“Well, it won’t kill them!” retorted the 
paganized one. 
“Let me try first, with this longer 


suggested the man of science and 
discretion. 

He did try. He leaned far out, and could 
just sweep the closest lily-head. 

“There, I’ve got it!” he exclaimed, in 
triumph. 

The lily-head broke off short, and the 
carefully balanced pole swung free again. 
3ut with the unexpected swing of that 
pole its wielder lost his precarious equili- 
brium, gyrated with fluttering arms for 
undecided moment, and then fell 
floundering into the amber-tinted water. 


pole!” 


one 


T was not Sybil’s cry alone that he heard 
as he struggled and scrambled to get a 
footing on the muddy bottom, for the 
water was scarcely four feet in depth. 
There fell on his ears, as he came to the 
surface and fought through the tangled 
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lily-stalks for safer footing, a second and | 
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Fronting Central Park at the 
West 72nd Street Gateway 
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THE HOUSE OF GOOD WILL | 
————— a sengiemnan i 


HE HOTEL MAJESTIC enjoys a world-wide | 
reputation asa hotel of great distinction. Front- 
ing Central Park at the West Seventy-second 
Street gateway of this most teautiful of breathing 
spaces, it is only a few minutes distant from Grand 
Central Station, the Pennsylvania Station and Times 
Square. Since leasing this property a year ago Mr. | 
Copeland Townsend has succeeded in establishing a | 
highly desirable patronage, and the hotel is enjoying 
the greatest prosperity in its history. There is whole- 
some life and amusement in the up-to-the-last-minutz 
Cafe ‘‘Moderne’” every week-day evening; also a 
social atmosphere of elegance and refinement that 
appeals to the most fastidious. 

The Hurricane Deck on the roof, “the most de- 
lightful place to dine and dance away a summer 
evening,” will open when weather permits. It 
will aftord smart service and refreshing entertain- 
ment at a time when the public will appreciate it most. 
The privileges of the Hurricane Deck are extended 
to patrons by card only, obtainable at the hotel office. 

EUROPEAN PLAN—CLUB BREAKFASTS 

Single rooms and suites for the accommodation 
of transient as well as permanent guests. Transient 
rates, $2.00 per day upwards. 


Iuetrated booklet of Hotel, alsc Empire Tour Book containing 
Autc Road Maps of New York State, free on application to 


COPELAND TOWNSEND, Lessee-Director = 
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more distant cry. He paid little atten- 
tion to it, at first, for his mind was taker 
up with his efforts to reach dry land. H: 
was equally alive to the ignominy of his 
position, and his first tangible thought 
was one of gratitude that Sybil alone was 
a witness of his dilemma. His next lucid 
feeling was one of wonder that his leaf- 
crowned companion should betray so little 
concern over his plight, and should be 
standing there staring across the river, 
instead of offering to give him a friendly 
hand up on the pine log. 

The water muddy, and made his 
eyes smart, was not until he had 
drawn himself up and sat on the end of 
the blinking in the sunlight 
that he gave his attention to his surround 
ings. 

“Anne!” he heard the startled Sybi 
“Anne, is tl Oh, you 
darling Anne!” 

A sudden hot resentment 
swept the young of At 
thropology. His hand went up to his be- 


draggled wreath of p 


was 
and it 


} +» 
log’ strong 


) 


. 9 
erying out. tnat you. 
passion ol! 
Professor 


over 


aited oak-leaves. He 


looked down at his sodden and dripping 
suit of cricketer’s-fiannel. He shook the 
mud from his water-soaked boots. He 
was being humiliated and made to look 
ridiculous! 

Then he glanced up; and he saw that it 
was Anne. 

| vas not the staid and so e Ar 
that he had last seen in Amboro, but a 
ew Anne, a figure in raiment quite as 
gay and summery as his own had beer 


Above it 


parasol. 


shimmered a 


(To he continued, ) 


Making Your Home 
Beautiful 


Continued from page ol. 


would be the embodiment of 
the 


vellow, or tan, 


woodwork it 


good cheer. In Same room, a wall- 


paper if rose, would radi- 
as blue, brown, 
yet, ir 


colors would be entirely 


ite warmth, just 
lispel it; 


of the last-named 


gray, o1 

a south room, any 
7 

rreeabile. 


a 


N the application of chromatics to i: 


terior decoration, the home-maker 
should, of course, consider both the rela 
tior ship of one room to ar other, and of 


the accessories of furnishing to the walls. 
example, the rooms which communi- 


‘ate should 1 


For 
ot be decorated in glarir gly 
- rather the coloring of 
| the one should quietly merge into that of 
the next . In this, it is not essential that 
| the walls be of strictly uniform coloring, 
but at some col the one 
| room should appear in the other. As at 
| illustration: the walls of a hall are hung 
| with a figured paper 
of warm tan. In the sunny living room 
which the wall-coloring 
to golden brown, but the tar 
scheme is also introduced 


‘ontrasting colors 


least or used ir 


two-toned oatmeal 


adjoins. deepens 
the hall 
a hollyhock- 
patterned cretonne in quiet reds, violets, 
and greens, over a fan background. being 
employed for the window-hangings and 
| other accessories, Thus, judiciously used, 


of 


there is not even a remote d: 


anger of one 
color becoming monotonous through re- 


iteration. 

Home adornment, like a woodland path, 
silently invites our interest: it leads us on 
into half-hidden byways, which unfold ur 
dreamed of potentialities; and, at length, 
it brings us out upon a great, open field of 
appreciation and complete underst: 
Its very magnitude, 


% 


its manifold phases, 


The Traditions of 
Continued 


Bent their horses heads, the 
Major and the Honorable Algernon led the 
charge. 


low over 
Algernon’s heart was thumping 
painfully, bu 
ips. 

he heard young Fairfax laugh, a piti- 


not a sound came from his 
He could hear the Major swearing 


f) 


il, querulous laugh and before it was 


horse with 
wor dered if 


ended saw 


him fall from his 
his heart. He 


a mother or 


a bullet in 
Fairfax had a sister, and if 
they had light grey eyes like the lad had 
owned. He his left the English 
artillery flogging their horses and rushing 
the h He saw the Ger- 
man faces ahead, terror-stricken and livid. 
He noticed far to his right, a farm house 


saw to 


guns to t 


© rear. 


e 


1 
emerging from its chimney, 


and smoke 
and he wondered if the owner stil! lived 
there and whether he was at breakfast. 


He smiled at the thought and— 

“I’m hit, F The Maior’s face 
was the color of “I’m finished 
You're 


itzGuff.”’ 
ashe S. 
.O. now.” 
“Steady, sir. steady,” Algernon grasped 
for the reins of the plunging horse. 
“Neve 


insteadily in his 


mind—me,” the Major swerved 


saddle. “Give them Hell 
for me os 

“Watch out!” Algernor shouted the 
warning to the troops behind, but it was 
the and din 


Major had faller 


Ost 


rhe 


of the charge. 
from the saddle. 


crash 


I ITZGUFF felt the shock of the im- 


pact as his men crashed into the 
German ranks. He cut and thrust and 
parried until his arm was numb. He 
seemed like one whose life was charmed, 
and dealt his blows to every side, but re 
mained untouched by steel or bullet, him- 
celf 
Ah! The signal to retreat! He shouted 
the command and with a yell of victory 
the N Guards wheeled about and 
fought their way through to the open 
country and safety. There was hardly a 


shattered German ranks; 
with wildly beating hearts 
shouts of trl ed the 


country 


the 
and they rode 


shot from 


} 


and imph that start 


side for miles. 
Amidst the noisy clamor of his men rode 
Honorable Algernon Fitzguff, 
the field of battle to be 
the N guards. 
His eyes wandered to the left. He saw 
the farm again, he wondered if 
they could get the Major’s body, he 
He reined in his horse suddenly and his 
men saw the color leave his cheek then 
return with a fevered flush. He rose in 


the pro- 
! | con 
moted or i 


manding officer of 


house 


from 


MACLEAN’S 


are surely a fitting apology—if such be 
necessary—for what may to some readers 
appear to be a rather superficial discus- 
sion of so important a unit as home de- 
coration as the treatment of walls. For 
others, however, I trust that the sugges- 
given in this 
prove an inducement to enter upon the 


tions article may at least 


pleasant path of artistic endeavor. 


the Hon. Algernon 


page 14, 


his stirrups and his voice rang out with 
a clarion ring. 
“The 


_ 
ended lit 


guns! The guns!” The cry 
a shriek. 

His men followed his gaze and far to 
the left they saw that three of the guns 
had cut off by a regiment of Ger- 


mans and were practicaily surrounded. 


" 
peer 


W ITHOUT a word of command Alger- 

non dug spurs into his horse and 
wheeled to the left. For a moment the 
regiment paused and then, with a mingled 
laugh and a curse, turned like one man 
and plunged after their officer. 

Another crash of steel on 
tired English Cavalry cut their way 
through the German ranks. Another 
slaughter, another awful sacrifice to the 


steel as the 


great god Mars, another thousand of 
broken women’s hearts. Algernon cut 
his way through to the farthest gun 


where a young lieutenant was feverishly 
striving to detach his horses and turn 
the fire on the enemy. 

Algernon shouted to him but the sound 
was lost in the crash of the battle. He 
rose in his saddle and pointed to the rear. 
The Lieutenant pointed to the other guns. 


Algernon made a furious gesture and 
once more signaled for a retreat. Some- 
thing in his manner commanded obedi- 


ence. With a curse the Lieutenant shout- 
ed to his men,—there was a last struggle, 

a plunging of the horses and the gun 
was driven to safety. 

Rallying his men FitzGuff charged 
once more and cut his way to the second 
gun to find that all but one of the horses 
were killed and three men alone stood 
side by side selling their lives as dearly 
as they could. For a moment the Honor- 
Algernon paused, then leaped from 
his saddle and sto#ped with furious haste 
to unharness the killed and wounded 


able 


horses. Eager hands helped him and 
then threw the harness on their own 
horses, Algerrion’s among them, and 


pulled the gun to the rear and safety. 


With something like a sob, Fitzguff 
saw his superb charger disappear and 
turned just in time to meet a furious 


German charge that swept the N- 

lancers like chaff before them. With 
desperate haste he fought his way to the 
last gun and, with fifty of his troopers, 
cleared a space. And there, some with 
swords, and some with German rifles, and 
others with rifles from the dead artillery, 
there they fought against odds of ten to 
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Cuti- 
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Nothing better 
to cleanse and purify the skin and 
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soothe and heal. 


to keep it free from pimples and 
blackheads than Cuticura Soap. 
Nothing better to soothe irrita- 
tion, redness and roughness than 
Cuticura Ointment. They are also 
ideal for every toilet purpose. 


Trial Free by Return Mail 


For free sample each with 32-p. Skin Book 
by return mail, address post-card, **Cuticura, 
Dept. 63, Boston.”’ Sold throughout the world 
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The Ideal Trunk for a Wedding Trip 


WILT’S PATENT 


Gable-End Wardrobe Trunk 


Your clothes—all the clothes you need 
for a brief visit or an extended one, for 
touring by rail, boat or motor, are pre- 
served from creases or wrinkles and kept 
free from dust or dampness when a 


GABLE-END WARDROBE TRUNK 


is your travelling companion. 


It is the strongest travelling trunk and 
the lightest. It can be packed in 15 
minutes and it has a place for every 
garment or toilet necessity you need. 
It is made to carry men’s or women’s 
clothes or in a combination design to 
carry both. 


Decide now that you will use a GABLE- 
END WARDROBE TRUNK on your 


summer trip. 
We will send you an interesting catalog 


showing the different styles and quoting 
prices on request. 


LAMONTAGNE LIMITED 


Sole Manufacturers in Canada of Wilt’s Patent Gable-End Trunks 
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Montreal, Canada 
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one and died without a murmur, one by 
one, like heroes and gentlemen. 

The Honorable Algernon was the last. 

He had no weapon left—his left hand 
hung straight at his side and his right 
dangled an imaginary monocle. A lock of 
hair blew about his temples with the sum- 
mer breeze, and in his light blue eyes he 
seemed to see beyond the Teuton hordes, 
beyond the fields of France,—something 
of the Divine mystery of the future. 

Erect, blue-eyed, with dilated nostrils 
the Honorable Algernon stood on that 


early autumn morning, the incarnated 


spirit of England’s “contemptible little 
rm” 
a — : 
(} E week later, a group of men sat 
+} } - . > + } > 
1Y ne iounge room ot tne B 


They were smoking. They had just dined 
and were resting after the effort. The 
scene was much the same as before—one 
faces were different, but the club, 
the page and the serenity were the same. 
lendar with a reckless disregard 
of the club’s antipathy to change, showed 
a different date. 

The Ear! of Fotheringham was reading 
an evening newspaper. An item on the 
front page arrested his attentior He 
crossed one knee over the other,—put 
down his cigarette—adjusted a monocle 
and re-read the item. 

“I say, you fellows,” said the Earl, 
“Algy is killed.” 

For a moment the bored young men 
forgot to be bored. 

“It’s in the official war office report,” 
drawled Fotheringham, “Here it is, 
‘Word is received from Ostend that the 
N lancers were almost annihilated 
in an attempt to rescue some guns that 
had been surreunded by the Germans 
and were in danger of being turned on 
he retreating English army. It is im- 
possible to give a full list of the casual- 
ties. Lieut. the Honorable A. FitzGuff, 
who was killed in the charge, is mentioned 


¢ 


+ 
if 


for cor spicuou bravery.” 

For a moment there was silence. 

Lord Effex was the first to speak. 

“I rather expected that,” he said, dang- 
ling a monocle. 

“Why?” His hearers gazed at him. 

“Well, you see,” he said slowly, 
“There’s a tradition in the FitzGuff family 
that they never forsake the guns.” 

“That’s so,” said Viscount Burford, 
“His brother was killed that way in South 
Africa.” 

“And his grandfather,” drawled Lord 
Effex, “died at Waterloo. You know, er 

his regiment was ordered to retreat and 
leave the guns. 

“And what happened?” 

“Oh, he sent his apologies to the Color el 
and said he couldn’t do that because of 
some damned tradition in his family.” 

“What do you say to a theatre?” said 
the Ear] of Fotheringham. 


Another story by Mr. 
Baxter will appear in an 
early issue. Mr. Baxter is a 
young Canadian writer of 
promise. 
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Is Permanent Peace 
Possible ? 


Continued from page 8. 


~WHO’'S BOSS IN 
~ YOUR OFFICE 
ANYWAY ? 


rise of Prussia, the institution of what we 
now call conscription, whereby a whole 
nation is trained in arms and can be flung 
this way or that at the wave of a royal 
hand, was misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. There were signs of the times in 
plenty, as we see them now, but few to 





read them. All right! Then it is strictly up to you if you continue to 
pay out good money—and waste time—for having your letters 
HUS the century drifted towards its written twice—once in shorthand, and once on the typewriter. 


close. Its closing years were marked 
with mingled portents pointing towerds 
war and peace. On the side of war there 
were seen the new movement of conqust 


You are doing it with your eyes wide open. You can’t blame a bit 
of the waste and inefficiency of shorthand on anyone else. You are boss. 
You pay the bills. Yet you go along talking about efficiency, and passing 
up the fone ‘briiyeest factor of convenience-and-time‘and-money-saving ever 


— senlaitatian ~ ’ ° . e » 

and exploitation whereby Europe fell devised for you. When it only needs a nod of your head to find out how to do 

upon Africa, in the name of civilization what thousands of other busines men do; have your letters written once, on the 

and progress, and tore it into pieces. tvypewriter—have them written better and more accurately—and at least a third 

The last portions of the outer world were of the cost 

divide d up, except where here and there a I'c say nothing of the persona) convenience in dictation—greater than you 
, -cciniar - « i . ae . ’ , : 

woolly Abyssinian or a wild tribesman ever dreamed of. It’s about time you dictated to The Dictaphone. 

of Morocco met Christian Europe witl ie i 

re : ee I 1th Our booklet, ‘‘ Your Day’s Work’’ mailed on request, write to Sales Manager. 

its own weapons and struck it down. On ; 


the side of war, too, was the spread of 


the system of universal service—a rever- 

sion to primitive times—whereby every 

man became a soldier—with a uniform (REGISTERED) 

with his number on it, hanging ready be- 
side a rifle. On the side of war, too, were Suite 2110 Stair Building, 123 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
other and deeper influences, plain enough PHONE MAIN 1639 

now, yet hidden from us till yesterday. 
Such were the commercial greed and the 
prospective gains of the armament 
makers, organized into great companies, 


(This advertisement was dictated to ‘‘ The Dictaphone’’) 














ramified into international trusts, supply- : PRS) ae ree 
ing the means of death for the means of 
pay, heedless of the morals of the cause, 
the servant of the strong, the oppressors 
of the humble, and spreading over the 
face of the world, loathsome and slimy as 
an octopus.* 


N° less an influence for evil, though 
A } . 


noble in appearance and gay with 
scarlet and brass, was the power in Eu- 
rope of Personal Kingship—a thing that 
should have gone to its grave centuries 
ago, when the virtue died out of it, leav- 
ing nothing but the glittering helmet 
clapped on the fool’s head. The old King- 
ship, that once was, had at least this in 
it, that the King must fight and die as 
other men. He led the van and his ad- 
herents were, in the old and real sense, 
his followers. A William or a Harold of 
the old time when the day was lost, swung 
high his battleaxe and staggered, blinded 
with his wounds, on to his death, still 
striking. Think of it, as beside a Wil- 
liam of to-day, skulking in safety, and 
signing, with a hand that dare not strike, 
the war decree that sends a nation to the 
shambles. 

In England and its colonies we have 
developed into a democracy. Our King no | 
longer rules us nor ever shall again, but 
remains only as the visible sign of the 
rule of the nation. But in Central Eu- 
rope, Kingship has lost its virtues and re- 
tained only its vices—its greed of rule, 
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STORED-UP 
DAYLIGHT 


LIGHT YOUR WAY through the darkness 
of night, whether indoors or out-of-doors, 
with the STORED-UP DAYLIGHT of a 
‘*FRANCO’’ Electric Hand Lantern. 






These lanterns carry within them a wonderful 
amount of stored-up daylight. You can get them 
in almost any style you want, for any purpose. 
Indoors for attic or cellar, or around the house; 
Out-of-doors for sports on land or water. They 
carry the splendid ‘‘Franco’’ Tungsten Bulbs, 
that give forth a flood of brilliant light for a 
long time, without dimming. The current is sup- 
plied from the ‘‘RADIS’’ Nitrogen Battery, 
which has a bigger store of concentrated day 
light than any other battery of the same size. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘FRANCO’’ Hand Lanterns or Flashlights. 


; BICYCLE REAR LIGHT 


in most cities a rear light is required by law—and in any case, safety recom 
mends its use. We furnish a reliable Rear Light, with lamps of suitable voltage. 
= ‘‘FRANCO’’ Electric Lighting Systems for bicycles, motorcycles and car 
riages are the most complete and up-to-date on the market. They give the 
longest service—stand up to business best—will prove to be economy as well 
as a convenience and pleasure. 
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*Readers may turn for et ig! ter : ent toa se 220 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
cent book by the celebrated English economis . 
F. W. Hirst, The Political Economy of War SOON EEE eee eee eee eee ea 
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its hunger for territory, its blasphemous 
exaltation of one man above his fellows 

and till Kingship in Europe has been abol- 
ished, or purified, there can be no peace. 
The republic—either under 
or as we have it under 
King—the republic, 
shortcomings is the 


its own name, 
the headship of a 
with all its and 


only gateway of Pro 


gress. 


A LL these things, I say, pointed t 
“4 wards war. They are evident enough 
now. But there were, or seemed to be, 
larger portents pointing towards peace. 
Of these not the least conspicuous was thi 
further shaping and fashioning of In ¥ 
ternational Law into International Arbi- 
tration. This seemed the very coming of 
peace itself. There is no need to reca 
here the plaudits that greeted the Ala 
bama Settlement, or the establishment ot 


e World’s Peace Tribunal at the Hague 


They have been celebrated time and 
enough in noisy congresses of Pacifists, 
quarreling without end. Nor is it neces 
sary to call the arbitration treaties, 
that ran into the hundreds and that multi 


plied with each succeeding year. ine 


en pty 


not to nent 


whole content of them now looks 


enough—a mere agreement 


over things not worth fighting for—that 
is all. 

But at least the 
had 


ogically 


Pacifists and the pra 


to pi 


tnere 1s no 


congress gone far enough ove 


tnat, 
need for war, 


and rationally 


that the ordinary machinery 


of the court and the law, the judge and 
the jury would suffice in the reason of 
things for the settlement of disputes 


True, one item had been overlooked. It > 
was not seen that the whole virtue of the 

court and the law depends on the pre- 

sence of the quiet and unobtrusive figure 

of the policeman, standing in the cornet 

with the dark shadow of the jail beyen 


The 


lawver by sheer size of wig 








had so filled the foreground that ich 
ground was forgotter 
he in addition to international ar! 
ration and all that went with it, 
another factor had appeared in the sit 
ation and seemed to grow with every yea 
This was the phenom enon cé e 3 og B is 
ness, and spe led wi th capital letters Big 
Business having grown too big for tl 
limits of any single country, nad begun to 


sprawl over the entire map of world 
Stocks and shares were it 


Car 


ternationalized. 
adian could be bought 
All the 

becoming one. Each « 
other. The ol 
had become simple and 


nce 


railways and 
so.d in 
kets were 
on the 
mon 


Constantinople. stock mar 
per aea 
for 
unified 


wor ld 
ey as 
He 


it became clea 
that 


as an auction sale. 


and was proved so 


war was no 
longer profitable since the commercial 
ollapse of any one great nation would 


the others. 
only pay if any natior 
ing in civilizatior actual 

the by taking property and 
enslaving pe pir and so offsetting its loss 
by a greater gai This seemed (to people 
who had not asi known the Belgium of 
1916) a thing beyond the pale of civili- 
zation, that need not be contemplated. So 
runs in summary the familiar argument 
of Mr. Norman Angell in his Great [llu- 
sion, a book that at the very brink of the 


bring dow? war could 


were found so lack 


ndeed, 


as ly to conauer 


oid sense 
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war had soid perhaps to beyor da million 
copies. Hence it was understood that 
Big Business would no longer tolerate 
war—in fact might definitely forbid it at 
any moment by a new ruling of the Stock 
Exchange. 


(= other factor was added—the new 
development of International Solid Ag 

arity. This was the bond of union side- ( On idence 

ways as between classes, and running : 


through the nations and out again like 
the crosswise thread of a cloth. There 


hi aC i Nt tg aa The feeling of confidence 
a ee Precantig ay and protection-from- 
trouble that goes with 
Marathon Tires is only 
peranto. While at the apex of the pyra- . equaled by the satisfac- 
oe ee acai ger AAA? tion of knowing that you 


phical reunions in all quarters of the 
globe, from Mexico to Buda Pesth. 


In such a world transformed and trans : at the lowest market price. 
forming so rapidly under the influence of Made in all types and sizes, in either the Reg- 


Big Business, and Modern Science, and ular Fabric Body or the Elastic Whip-Cord. Both 
Class Solidarity, how could war come” styles are definitely guaranteed 5,000 miles. 


claimed their brotherhood right and left 
across the seas. Amalgamated carpen- 
ters grasped hands over the mountains 
and exchanged fraternal greetings in Es- 


have bought your tire mileage 


The Regular Fabric tire is equipped with a Snow- 
“ND ¢]} Vhite Trez rd the elastic Whip-Cord with 

HEN —— eT oe 7- White Tread, a i the e c P 

; hi ‘ catastrophe broke. Big ' the aristocratic Black Tread. 

. ; isit ess lasted but one day or less, Marathon Extra-Heavy Red Tubes and Acces- 

closed its exchanges, went broke and after sories are carried by all Marathon Dealers. 

a short sleep came to life again as War 

Business, more terrible than ever—Social THE MARATHON 

Solidarity vanished with the smoke of the TIRE & RUBBER CO., LIMITED 








first cannon. Its feeble clasp was loosened SNA Factory and General Offices : 
to give place to the handgrip of men of \ St, St. Catharines, Ontario 
same race and blood, standing side by " Toronto Sales Office, 149 Church Street 


side. fichting for life. Anerican Plant, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Across the dawn of the peace that was 
to be, war drew its darkening curtain. 
And after it, what is to come? Can 
peace be built upon the fragments that it 
will leave, or must the future, through the 
dim vista of decades that fade beyor d the 


, 9 
view, remain an age of war. 


(In the ext issue Professor Leacock 
deals with the future and the possibililies ee 


that it holds for permanent peace.) 
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The SUMMERS trom Ma 
in Eastern Canada are 
enjoyable as those in the most favoured 
part of the world that may be chosen 


for comparison. 


Sea-shore, 


Sunny skies, delightful temperature, in- 
vigorating air, combined with an endless 
variety of picturesque beauty, the Mari- 
time Provinces are becoming more and 
more what Nature evidently intended 
they should be—a land of Re-Creation. 
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It has two cylinders t ’ ock, and is P 
rated at 6 to 8 horse-power. The motor complete, Special Propo- 
including reverse gear gnet snd 1 equly sition for 


gents. 


ment, weighs only 12 
Suitable for Many Tspe«x of Beate. 
motor was designed espe ? mre 
runabouts and fine yacht ter F 
It is light enough t neta 1 fast 
enough for a racer, and powerf my 4 
drive a @Gfoot boot 8 to 19 m 
Combining power, speed and 
it is one of the most 
motors mae, 


Write for prices on 4 and 6 cylinder 
motors. Canadian and Colonia! 
Dealers Wanted. 


The Holmes-Howard Motor Co. 


Main Office: 36 Rowland gw 
U.S.A. 


54 State St., Detroit, Mich MAGNETO SIDE 























The Evils of Imperial 
Designs 


An Arraignment of German Method 
(; er in the Fy ry of an Exp si- 


fion of (fe rman I PUR 


N the course of an article told in nar 
rative form, Irving Bacheller in 7h: 


Outlook, presents the viewpoint which 


perhaps is not far away from the Germa:r 





ngle of thought. He tells of a man of 
escent who has been instr 
al ir mb outrages in the Unite 
“So +} puts o tr tal 
nis r ne f Ve gy Gisé< ] é 
I ea great $ ery r 
gan, as Isa wn beside him. 
W h av + he J 
‘That things have got irned around 
I i < Sa nas een Mailgne He 
s ft sour all progress Wr at We 
4 gvood is re evil, \ tw 
nas De eda reoy b 
tr tr 10ng ney ive 
abe While they ha prayet »G 
t r s air ne ts na ( ‘ 
S L at these portraits ’ 
walls. I suppose you would call them the 
greatest criminals the world has seen. 
Certainly no four human beings since light 
dawned on primeval darkness have be 


responsibie for sO Many deaths and su 


degrees of suffering. Destruction 1 
owe tneir footsteps, a u n 1 ¢ 
were murder, robbery, rape, arsor Loox 
rivers ¢ ood '—har ed property 
oiling up SMmoOnk screa t terre i 
( ress. T ties became scraps of pape 
iws of G ur man were laughed 
ne iSlceE like coowe 3 Yu 
( i ca doing evil. Bos! That 
re S€ mentality! Ir eir hear 
! w better. and the ende 
he nts of the Satar i a € 
, nage A ch s their due I ¢ < 
i cultured home Ame " 
ru pe ynere me or more o tnes por 
traits do not hang 
‘Now look at Talleyrand. He was the 
prince of liars. It was he—clever maz 
who declared that words were invents 
to conceal thought. Consider his influence 


cter of his native land. Lying 
is one of the most useful occupations 
known to man. It is the most crowded of 
ill the professions. Napoleon said frankly 
that no man could be a statesman without 
invention and a proper respect for false- 
hood. He encouraged religion, as do all 
emperors. Why? Because it keeps the 
poor contented. “Inequality is impossible 
without religion’—that was one of his 
maxims. Religion causes the multitude 
to look to another world for the rights and 
joys which they are denied in this. Re 
ligion has always been the main defence 
of the emperor. He couldn’t have lied 
without it. But what a joke it has been! 
The emperor has dictated the sermons and 
edited the prayers and selected the hymns. 
Religion is his tool—a part of his busi- 
ness. It teaches that his person and de- 
cree are sacred and that God is his part- 
ner. It’s a part of the imperial banking 
scheme. If a man dies for his emperor, 
he gets a kind of sight-draft on the Al 
mightly good for eternal happiness. Now 
you understand me when I say that the 


God most of you worship is really Satan. 
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The man who renders distinguished and 
faithful service to Satan never fails of his 
high reward. He don’t have to wait for 
the dawn of eternity. If any have failed, 
it is because they were weak. They had 
moments of sentimental “goodness,” as 
you call it.’ 

“‘Do you mean to tell me that any man 
has a right to be reckless with human 
life?’ I asked. 

“If he is great, certainly!’ he answer- 
ed. ‘You must rise to the imperial view of 
life, then all is clear. To the emperor life 
is stripped of individuality and of all 
sentiment. To him there is nothing so 
cheap as life. It is like water—the freest, 
fullest gift of nature. He is above it. He 
has no share in its weak emotions. He 





sees people only in the mass, as one sees a 
great herd of cattle. That enables him to 
reason clearly. He says: “Such and such 
a purpose worth ten million men. I 
will give them. The natural growth of 
the population will repair the loss in ten 
years. If it fails, I will pension every 
mother of a large family.” 

“*You see, the imperial view gives his 
brain full play. It is impeded by the weak 
sentiment of the common herd. Napoleon 
expressed the real imperial view when he 
said to Metternich, “A man like me cares 
nothing for the lives of a million men.” 

“ ‘After all, what is life that we should 
make such a fuss about it? All men have 
to die—don’t they? What pleasure in life 
have these men who have to sweat and 
toil and live in little houses? The sooner 
they die, the less they suffer and the less 
competition for those who remain. That 
is the imperial view, and is it not weil 
founded? The emperor who gives the 
lives of his people for a purpose benefits 
those who live and those who die. Is that 
not the view of most of the inhabitants of 
the earth? If it were not, why would they 
have emperors—will you tell me? I grant 
you that emperors are guilty of the things 
that you call “evil” — they covet their 
neighbors’ goods, they kill, they bear false 
but do not the people love them 
Do they 
and are 


is 


witness; 
and call them partners of God? 
not inherit the most of the earth, 
they not really the saints?’ 
“*What you have said seems to 
that the people are fools.’ ‘ 
“*Fools! No! They are wise. They 
have discarded sentiment and are living 
on a business basis. Some go to church, 
but only with the hope of reward. Even 
here in America they are recovering from 


indicate 


the sentimentalism that once afflicted 
them. Home and mother have become a 
joke. Whenever religious sentiment ap 


pears in a novel it is hit on the head with 
the club of ridicule. Your theaters indi- 
cate that “virtue” in women is rapidly be 
coming a joke. Your libertines are reach 
ing the high plane of European efficiency. 
They make a very creditable showing. 
The humbug of marriage doesn’t worry 
you as it used to. Your alleged democracy 
disappearing. Your well-born girls 
are looking for titled husbands. Church 
and politics are progressing into emotion- 
less machines. The orator and the poet 
those captains of sentiment who used to 
quicken and direct the emotions of the 
crowd—have passed out. They are not 
in the pulpit or the legislature. Why? 
They are no longer needed. Emotions are 
unfashionable. The men who appealed to 
them are as out of date as the muzzle- 
loading gun. Your National Legislature 
is a machine run by committees. Your 
colleges are machines. They, like ours, 
look only to the development of the intel- 
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Adopting the Engiish laea of a Garaen 
Within a Garaen 


About a brick walled-in garden there is always a 
charm reminiscent of the wonderful old gardens 
of England. 

Within its restful seclusion, you can enjoy your 
garden to its fulness. 

There, then, is logically the place for your glass 


enclosed garden—that turner of seasons, and per- 
petual producer of bloom bounties. 
Surely no country place is now complete without 


its garden under glass. 
Send for Two G's Booklet—Glass Gardens, a 
Peep Into Their Delights 
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tiful in the world, and they are 
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Air is Cheap—Use Plenty of It 


Nothing is as essential to the long life of vour 
1] 


tires as alr. 
Give vour tires all the air they need. The only wav to 
KNOW wh ether or not your tires have enough air is to 


measure it with a 
SCHRADER UNIVERSA 
Price $1. 2 5 TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


1 have been riding on haphazard pressure, you have been spend- 
a “great deal more money for tires than you 


need have spent. 
Manutactured by 
20-22 Hayter Street 


A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc. 7gnomn os 


LONDON: CHICAGO: 
Dorset Place 1200 Michigan Avenue. 


LAD 


NEW YORK: 
785-795 Atlantic Avenue. 
SCHRADER products were awarded a Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at 

the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. “There's a Reason.” 
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Through 
Nature’s 
Fairyland 


This grand tour 





is one continuous round of pleasure and 
fort. The constant change and grar ir of th scene! " wor ri ns it to the 
voyage. The awe-inspiring cataract of Niagara; the wonderfu i nth of th Thousar 
Islands, the buoyant exhilaration of ‘*shooting the Rapids,’’ quaint old Quebec, ar th 
great Saguenay River trip through the rugged Laurentian Mountains. The grandeur of a 
these wonders of nature leaves an indelible impressio1 the memorv and makes the mos 
enjovable vacation tour conceivable. The perfect appointments of our palatial steamers 
ensure absolute comfort for passengers. The tour mav be started at any point ar osts 
only $47.00 ineluding meals and berth. Shorter tours at proportionate rates. 

For fuller description of this wonderful voyage write for our free booklet or enclose 6 

in stamps to cover postage on the erofusely illustrated book Niagara to the Sea 


The Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 46 Yonge St., Toronto or 8R. & O. Bldg., Montreal 




















lect and the muscle. The same is true of 
your great commercial enterprise. You 
will grant that there is no sentiment in 
them. The human heart stands discre- 
dited the world over. It is the human 
brain that wears the crown. Which brain 
will rule?—tthat is the great question in 


this war. The one which has the clever- 
ness to rule has the right t 
Zeppelins, liquid fire, 


accessories and tools of the cleve 


orule. Guns, 


poison gas, are y 


‘““In America you are getting al 


making real progress. You will soon be 
ripe for imperialism and great move- 
ments. You can presently exchange ter 
million of this dumb herd of yours fo 
some great design that will live ir S- 


tory, and hang the portrait of a new 
on walls unbuilt.’ 
‘That is what you are doing in Ger- 
many?’ 
“*Precis tic There only the brain is 
king—the brain of the Emperor. We have 


put our henna under our feet. We 


risen to the imperial view of life. O 
lives are nothing save as they help the 
] r 4} ; sean W ON i 
plans of the en peror. e pull toge r 


We have feelings, certainly, but we 
that convictions are greater. The 
the trained, ficient bral backed 


the tireless tie has robbed nature of 


her secrets and wrested commercia 
premacy from Great Britain. Suprema 
is the imperial idea. We are entitled 
Think of what we have 
I have here ir my bag 


it by our Kultur. 


dor e in scier ce! 





simple invention which will turn night 
into day—a square mile of the night. | 
ll advertise the greatness of my F; 
land the grandeur of its spirit, the 
singleness of its purpose. Shall I show 
you how it works?’ 
‘The dramatic moment in this little 


adventure has arrived—the moment I 
expected. Night had fallen, and we we 


out in the middle of the Sound. 


“‘It would interest me very much,’ I 
said. 

“He picked up his grip and we went 
into the cabin. As we approached the bis 


staircase that led to the offices and 
1 x-saloon I wondered just how he ha 
ised that two or three minutes : 
had left him in his room, for I knew tl} 
he was a dangerous and a ve ry cunning 
lunatic. Almost everybody had gone 
low to supper. One man sat reading 
paper some fifty feet away, and a 
wardess had passed us carrying a } 

of soup. He stopped by the stair rai 
opened his grip and took out of it a hea 
object wrapped in a covering of 
flexible leather. I began to w 
little, but controlled myself. His face wa 
as white as the paper in your note-bool 





What are you going to do with that 


- L ig ght the sky for Germany,’ he 
swered, as he tossed the heavy ol 
the floor below. It fell with a loud t 
The silence that followed seemed to apy 
1im. He turned to run, but I caught 
wrist and made him my prisoner. Tv 
ship’s officers below were examining 
suspicious package. 

“ ‘Don’t be afraid of that,’ I called. ‘It’ 
nothing but a piece of junk.’ 

“Of course I knew what I was talking 
about, for I had taken the bomb ; 
planted the junk. The man was plu 
crazy. If they find a man in German} 
who isn’t crazy these days, they send hi 
to an asylum for the sane until he’s cured 
We are taking good care of him and 
send him back home by and by.” 
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Were Goodyears N¢ Tv Made in 
Canada, They Would Cost You 
SIZE PLAIN 


30 x 314 - $19.02 $22.23 
32 x 31, 21.87 25.58 
34x4 - 31.92 37.34 
36 x 41, - 44.96 52.65 
87x 5 - 5244 65.55 


ALL- 
WEATHER 


But Goodvears \ RE Made 
Canada. So Thev Cost You Only 


SIZE PLAIN ALL- 


WEATHER 
30 x 314 $15.00 $18.00 
32x 3% - 18.95 22.75 
34 x 4 - 28.10 33.80 
36 x 41, - ..39.35 47.20 


87 x5 - 45.45 54.50 
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The Increased Price of Imported 
Tires Gives No Increase of Quality 


When you buy a tire manufactured outside of Canada you pay from 40 to 
OU per cent. more than the cousumer in the country from whence that 
tire came. 

Yet the added cost of imported tires gives you no increase in quality-—— 
no better tire value than the consumer obtains in the home-market of 
the manufacturer. 

In the United States many of the brands that are exported to Canada sell 
at a lower price than Goodyear Tires. Yet the sale of Goodyears is much 
greater. 

By thus giving their preference to Goodyear Tires motorists of the United 
States have decided that Goodyear offers the greatest values even in 
competition with lower-priced brands. 

But in Canada most of these tires sell at higher prices than Goodyears. 


How much greater then, is Goodyear value in Canada! 


“MADE IN CANADA” 


Cuts the Cost of 
Goodyear Tires 


‘*Made in Canada’’ brings a direct, substantial saving to every purchaser 

of Goodyear Tires. 

Were Goodyear Tires not made in Canada they would cost you more in 

price. 

How big that increase in price would be you can judge from the tables 
ve! 


) here 


The Lower Price Buys the Same 
Goodyear Excellence 


Making Goodyear Tires in Canada lowers the price but does not lower 

excellenc of Goodvears The results of Goodyear tests, Goodyear 

the ever-to-be maintained prestige of Goodvear international 

sm, the Goodyear skill of Goodyear laboratories, combine to make Goodvear 
Made Canada Tires give longer and more satisfactory service. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited 


Toronto, Ontario 
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Investment 
Lists 


Once a month, on an 
average, we publish 
some suggestions for 
investment in the form 
of a list embodying 
what we consider the 
most attractive stocks 


at the time of writing. 


As an 


investor, you 
should receive this 
list. A request will 


bring it to you. There 
is no charge. 


F.H. DEACON & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
INVESTMENTS 


97 Bay Street 
Toronto - 





Canada 


























Investment 
Sugsestions 


G Accompanying our Review 
each month is a circular dis- 
cussing what we consider the 
most attractive securities 
available for investment. 

G The value of thisservice to 
private and institutional in- 
vestors lies chiefly in the fact 
that the suggestions are not 
culled from securities which 
we own and haveto sell, but 
are chosen from all those 
securities available in any 
market. 

@ This circular with the 
Monthly Review will be sent 
post free to investors on 
request, 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 
Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


Investment Bankers 
MONTREAL LONDON, Eng. 








Steel Lockers are essential for 
Un- 


ystem and , efficiencs 
derwriters endorse our lockers—a good in 
iculars. 
VIRE & IRON GOODS CO. 
Humilton, Ont. 
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Why Banks Are Urging National Economy 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—/In the accompanying article the causes behind the 
present prosperity of the country are convincingly shown and an interesting 


forecast is given of the conditions which may arise on the conclusion of peace. 


Although it is shown that there are reasons for anticipating a development 


of Canadian industry the need for economy is strongly emphasized. 


HEN the war ends bankers gener- 

W ally anticipate business trouble. 
There is by no means unanimity 

in this opinion. A month ago we quoted 
Mr. Elias Rogers as saying at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the Imper- 
ial Bank that in his opinion when the war 
ended Canada would not experience any 
severe depression. “At the end of the 
war,” he said, “I look for rapid and per- 
manent developments of the immense 
natural resources of Canada. The timber 
and mineral interests in the West are al- 
ready beginning to improve and as water 
transportation facilities can be provided 
on the coast these industries cannot help 
making very substantial progress.” Such 
optimism from so good an authority can- 
not be entirely disregarded. Nevertheless 
bankers generally deplore the fact that 
Canadians are not exercising the most 
rigid economy. The Cana- 

Bankersand dian Bank of Commerce, 
Buying of for instance, in its monthly 
Non-essentials letter says that, “until in 
Canada there is manifested 

the same earnestness in saving our dollars 
and in eliminating unnecessary work and 
expenditure as is being exercised in Eur- 
ope it cannot be said that the nation is 
taking its full part in the greatest duty 
that has ever fallen to its lot.” Then the 
same letter proceeds to point out that in 
the four months of this year Canada pur- 
chased from abroad, chiefly from foreign 
countries, commodities valued at $228,- 
830,856, or $91.868,764 more than in the 
corresponding period of the year previous. 
These purchases are largely unnecessary. 
Many articles are being made in the coun- 
try that might well be dispensed with and 
the labor thus employed diverted to mak- 
ing of those things which armies need. 
Every dollar saved and placed at the dis- 
posal of the government, and every sacri- 
fice to save labor in order that it be de- 
voted to the production of imperatively 
necessary things, or to the performance 
of essential duties, brings nearer the end 
of the war. Only by greater economy and 
thrift and by curtailed purchases of non- 
essentials from foreign countries can our 
credit, commercial and national, be con- 


served. That is the opinion of another 
banker. Two different opinions have been 
given which do not conflict with each 


other. Others could be given which would 


set at rest any doubt as to the view of the 
banker as to buying unnecessary articles. 

But why, when the people have money, 
do the banks say that it should not be 
utilized in the purchase of unnecessaries? 
To answer the question satisfactorily it 
is essential to define what is meant by 
“unnecessaries.” The point might be elu- 
cidated by indicating the respective eco- 
nomic conditions in Canada and Germany. 
In the latter country the war is being car- 
ried on at the expense of the German 
people. They are shedding their blood, 
and perforce are yielding up their house- 
hold goods and comforts. After the war 
it will be found that the German debt will 
be a debt to the German people and not to 
people abroad. When the day comes to 
settle with the Allies the indemnity will 
not be gold or lands, but if such a thing 
is exacted from the German nation it will 
be in the form of commodities. It is true 
that the German nation has in its posses 
sion a large amount of gold, but that 
would not suffice to approximately pay for 
the loss they have caused the Allies. The 
only thing left for them to do is to give 
their promise to pay which will be finally 
settled by the handing ovér of commodi- 
ties. For two years the Teuton has been 
practising, to the utmost, frugality. By 
scientific distribution and utilization of 
food on a national basis the people in Ger- 
many have no doubt learned to live at less 
cost, and when war ends will be content 
with remuneration accordingly—and will 
thus be able to market commodities at an 
extremely low figure. Up to the present 
time Germany has no destroyed factories 
to replace; they will merely 
have to be adjusted to their 
normal use. When ammu- 
nition is no longer neces- 
sary dye works will not be 
called upon to produce ex- 
plosives; nor will the engineering shops be 
asked to turn out death-dealing missiles. 
Sentiment in countries where Germany 
has hitherto done so large a trade will be 
adverse to purchasing German commodi- 
ties, which will be met by the low prices 
made possible by low wage rates in Ger- 
many and most economical methods of 
living. There will not be any decline in 
efficiency, but rather a decided improve- 
ment in that respect. It is safe to assume, 
therefore, that manufactuers not only in 
Canada but elsewhere, will, after the war 
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be met with a competition from Germany 
more vigorous than they have hitherto ex- 
perienced. All the ingenious tariffs that 
can be devised will not ultimately exclude 
German goods if they are produced at a 
cost sufficiently below the of 
other countries. 


standard 


Very much has been said and written 
about the enormous waste that is taking 
place on account of the war. In a sense 
it is true, but the point is labored too 
much. While accentuating the destruc- 
tion incident to war, the economy and 
frugality incident thereto is not put into 
the balance. In Germany very few people 


are employed in picture shows, in enter- | 


taining the public on the stage, making 
fancy dresses for the idle rich or in carry- 
ing backwards and forwards to fashion- 
able resorts health and pleasure seekers. 
Resources c” that nation are being devoted 
to carrying on the war. Even in frugal 
Germany a great deal of 
national waste took place in 
operating unnecessary 
places of amusement, in 
drinking and other forms 
of absolute waste. No par- 
ticular objection to this is taken in normal 
times, but at a time such as this, when 
the nation’s existence is at stake, every 


How 
Germany is 
Paying for 
the War 


possible economy is enforced thereby as | 


much is being saved as is being wasted. 
It costs very little more in Germany to 


carry on the war of that country against , 


its enemies than it does to sustain the 
high livers, chorus girls, moving picture 
artiscs, quacks and other superfluities in 
times of prosperity. Likewise in Eng- 


land the enforced economy is resulting in | 


much money being placed at the disposal 
of the nation that hitherto went into high 
living and pleasure seeking. 


Moreover, | 


England usually loans to other countries 


every year nearly £500,000,000, and at 
present that sum is being put into the war. 
So far England has borrowed abroad 
than she has loaned to other countries, her 
Allies principally, during the war. There- 
fore, while the guns have wrought havoc 
in a great many districts in France and 
in the whole of Belgium 


less 


wastefulness is to a very large extent 
counterbalanced by the economy and ab- 
stemiousness of the nations at war. We 


should, however, properly’ exempt Canada 
from the charge of being abstemious. Just 
as much money is being spent by Canada 
to-day in elaborate dresses and in plea- 
sure seeking, as at any other time. It may 
be said that such economy as we have in- 
dicated may be iustifiable in France, Ger- 
many and England; but why in Canada? 
While the German producer, the factory 
employee and the laborer 
are being trained to still 
harder conditions than was 
their lot previous to the 
war the factory worker in 
Canada is being initiated to a higher 
standard of living than he has hitherto 
been accustomed. The same is true of the 
United States; but that is incidental. We 
are speaking of Canada. The operators 
of factories, especially those that are mak- 
ing munitions, will tell you that the expert 
men are not content with less than $6 or 
$7 per day. Even the female workers, 
when trained, demand high wages just as 
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I< ae Something is Wrong 


when printed matter gets into the waste 
paper basket 


It is not always the message, more often it is the man 
ner in which it is presented, but printed matter that 
grips from the start rarely reaches the basket 
until it has accomplished its purpose—that of making 
a favorable impression for your goods, so that a sale 


waste 


results. 
through 
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To sell 


or indirectly 
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printers’ art plus selling ability. Our printing depart 
ment is staffed by creative salesmen—not mere print 
ers. This department is at your service. 


Let us quote you on catalogues, booklets, books, magazines, reports, 
or general printing of any kind. Write us to-day. 

} : Sioa K St. and Spadina Ave. 

Warwick Bros. & Rutter Limited, T8R6x70. “CANADA 
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MODERN HOUSE PLANS FOR EVERY- 
body. By S. B. Reed. This useful volume 
meets the wants of persons of moderate 
means, aud gives a wide range of designs, 
from a dwelling sting $250 up to $8,000, 
und adapted to farm, village or town resi 
dences Nearly all of these plans have 
been tested by practical working It gives 
un estimate of the quality of every article 


used in the construction, and the cost of 
each article at the time the building was 
erected or the design made ’rofusely il 


lustrated. 243 pages. x 7. Cloth, $1.10 
MacLean Pub. Co., 143-152 University Ave., 
Toronto 
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course, Details free. Atlas Publishing Co., 
“4, Cincinnati 
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WANTED—MEN IN EVERY PROVINCE 
who are capable of organizing and con 
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publications. A good opportunity for cap- 








able men. Apply to The MacLean Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., 143-153 University Ave., 
Poronto, 
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AN EXTRA INCOME. 
WHO IS THERE WHO DOES NOT NEED 
an increase in income to take care of 
vacation expenses? That's where our plan 


of “spare time profits’ shines with popu- 
larity. If you are one of the many who 
would appreciate an opportunity of turn 
ing your spare time into cash profits, we 
would like to get in touch with you. 
Hundreds of men and women in Canada 
to-day are working our plan to augment 
their present income and it’s providing a 
liberal amount of extra funds for them. 
If you would like to join this “thrifty 
class” of spare time hustlers—write us 
to-day, The MacLean Publishing Co., 
Limited, 143-153. University Avenue, To- 
ronto. 


PATENTS AND LEGAL, 
FETHERSTONHAUGH & COUO., PATEN' 
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STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLE(¢ 
tors for two cents postage. Also offer hu 
dred different foreign Catalogue. Hinge- 
all five cents We buy stamps Mark- 
Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. (tt 
JEWELRY. 
WALTHAM WATCHES—-$5.50 TO $150.00 
Reliable timepieces Send for free cata 
logue to The Watch Shop, Wm. E,. Cox, 70 
Youge St., Toronto (tf 
ONE OF OUR READERS, EVEN 
1 he be an amateur with tools, wi 
experience no difficulty in making very 
attractive and useful irticles for the 
Home. We have four Books on this work 
Parts 1, 2, 3 and “Woodworking for 
Amateur Craftsmeg.”’ They are a handy 
size and have 512 pages, 223 illustrations, 
98 working drawings, printed on the best 
book paper, and durably bound tn hand 
some cloth: will be sent prepaid to any 
address for $2.00, or any one volume post 
paid for 50e. Get one of these Books anid 
experience a surprise at how simple it is 
to make mission wood furniture. The Mac 
Lean Vublishing Co., Ltd., Book Depart- 
ment, 145-153 University Ave Toronto 
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out of your spare time. Spare-time efforts 








have made hundreds of dollars for Ma 
Lean Representatives To-day there are 
in Canada, men and women, who find that 
our prepositio worked for an hour o 
two dai provide for many f the adde 
luxuries of life You supply us the time 

we'll supply you the money. Write for 
full particulars. The MacLean Publishing 
Co., Lid. Dept M, 143-153 Universit 


Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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Get right down to the point at issue. 
If you want something, say so in a few 
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sort of straight-from-the-shoulder talk, 
and that is the reason why condensed 
ads. are so productive of the best kind 
of results. 
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soon as they realize that they have at- 
tained to the necessary standard of efli- 
ciency. Both sexes are spending such 
earnings generously in pleasure and in 
dress. As already indicated the imports 
into Canada are very much greater thar 
they ought to be and amongst them are to 
be found many commodities far from be 
ing in the class of necessaries or even de 
sirable things. They are coming into this 
country because they are sought for by the 
people who are earning high wages and 
who are living high. At the end of the 
war what position will this class of work- 
men be in to meet the competition that 
will come from the workmen in Europe? 
Workmen will have to take lower wages 
and the factory operators will have to put 
his plant in a most perfect condition, up- 
to-date in every respect and capable of 
producing at the lowest 
There is no labor-saving device availabl 


possible cost. 


in Canada or elsewhere that will not be 
duplicated in Germany. Instead, there 


fore, of spending earnings at the present 
time on dress the banker would rather see 
the well-paid employee put his money into 
the bank government securities. 
When the banker tells people to save thei 
money for the good of the nation it does 
not necessarily mean that he is boosting 
his own business. It has to be confessed 
that the banker takes a broad view of 
things and does not speak selfishly. He 
recognizes, however, that, when the eco- 
nomic position of the country is sound, it 


or into 


is safer and better for business generally. 
If the workmen have savings in the form 
of government securities at the end of the 
war they will be jin a 
tion 


posl- 


Canada to tide themselves ove) 


Must be a period of readjustment 
Prepared Moreover, if their savings 
are put into government 


bonds, they will be aiding their country to 
fight its enemy. The latter is probably 
the best explanatior 


of bankers’ enthusi 


asm for economy. Rut the other one 
that is being prepared for the period of 
readiustment after the war and being 


} that will 
come from Furope and that will meet our 
markets, is equally as 
The manufacturer to-day who 
ee himself from the bank on 
prepare meet 


ther his own nor his country’s 


prepared to meet the competitio 


vroducts in foreig? 
important. 

neglects te 

neglect to to maturing 
bonds is 7 
friend. Todo this profits must be applied 
liquidating One 
financier in speaking of mortgage 
and the way many mortgagors were meet 
ing interest payments that it 
would thing if all mortgages 
were paid off. If such a condition in Can- 
ada exist at the close of the 
nothing occurring after that event 
be the cause of anxiety. If. however. on 
the other hand we continue to go into debt 
abroad unnecessarilv: if we fail to 
and thus necessitate borrowing abroad the 
naving of our interest obligations and our 


to indebtedness. emi 


nent 


observed 
be a rood 
could war 
need 


Save 


debt after the wa~ will be extremely diffi 
cult. Sinee the outbreak of the war Can- 
ada as a nation has borrowed from the 


United States anproximately $284.000,000, 
From the commencement of the present 
vear to date the from that 
country amounts to practically $120,- 
000,000. If such economy as is being prac- 


borrowing 


tised in Germany could be enforced in 
Canada it would not be necessary to bor- 
row one abroad. The banker is 
right when he views with alarm the con- 
tinued tendency on the part of the Cana- 
dian people to buy from abroad more than 
is necessary and even to devote more time, 
capital and energy to the production of 
nnecessary things. 
manufacturer, the 


cent 


The tradesman and 

professional man and 
the farmer can look confidently to a period 
of read‘ustment after the war that will be 
troublesome if 


less the people are eco 
But if we continue to bor- 
row unnecessarily and continue to be ex- 
travagant it will be 


nomical to-day. 


the more serious. 

A month ago we were able to say that 
all the factories in Canada were very busy. 
There has been no change. In any indus- 
town where factories are located you 
the time announce- 
ments to the effect that help is wanted; 
particularly in the larger Asa 
the larger operators are 
building subur- 
They hope by this 
means to catch a new supply of labor. At 


th 


trial 


will see at present 


centres. 
result some of 
considering 
} 


ban and rural points. 


factories at 


1e same time wages have a tendency to 
advance. It has been stated and it is the 


fact that material is somewhat diffi- 


But at the same time the 


raw 


cult to obtain. 


factories are busy and in some way or 
other they manage to obtain the raw 
material. The plants adapted to the mak- 
ing of ammunition are very busy, but 


forms of industries that 
are busy supplying the domestic markets. 
In the case of one mill which in the past 
devoted its attention to making the lowest 
such as find a place in the 
cent and ten-cent stores. it is now 

sy turning out a high-class article which 
hitherto was supplied by Germany. In 
place of selling the “ninety-cents-a-dozen- 


there are other 


pricea goods, 


fifteer 


rticle’ they are selling the “eight-dollar- 
a-dozen.”’ and thev are finding a big de- 
mand for it. During the past twelve 


} 
montns 


this particular factory netted pro 
fits equal to 20 per cent. of its capital. Of 


course the demand for the high class art- 
‘le is no doubt due to the high wages so 

many are obtaining for 
Can ou making munitions. Sut a 
Industries plant that can adapt itself 
Veet Afte <0 readily to making a hich 
War Con- class article shows the 
dition ability to meet changing 

conditions readily. As it 


met the demand for a high-class article 
and obtained the nec 
material before prices went out of sight, 
same kind of management will no 
doubt be ready when war ends, to meet 
market conditions as thev arrive and by 


bv foresight ‘essary 


the 


business sagacity and efficiency be pre- 
pared to meet competition. 

Buying necessaries is not extravagance. 
Shelves all over the country have been de- 
pleted of the stocks of staples which loaded 
them down two Many 
who thought they were down and out and 
asked for the sympathy and considera- 


over years 


ago. 


tion of their bankers, now find that the 
stocks which were unsaleable then are 
now in great demand at higher prices. 


Instead of having to sacrifice, a big pre- 
mium on their old stock was obtained and 
that stock remaining is worth more to- 
day than before the war. 
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There is only one conclusion to be drawn 
from practically all facts indicative of 
conditions and it is that to 
supply the domestic demands of the im- 
mediate future in Canada the factories 
will be kept busy. At the present moment 
we have to pay to the United Siates a very 
high price for anything required from 
that country. Consumers there are at the 
time spending as much money or 
more than are the well-to-do Canadians. 
Factories over the line are being extended 
to meet the demand, but by so doing the 
output is not sufficient to stem the tide of 
rising prices and the demand of labor for 
higher remuneration. At the moment of 
writing it is the opinion of a number of 
eminent business men in the United States 
that the apex has been reached, but rail- 
way earnings and other indices of busi- 


business 


present 


ness would indicate that it is likely to 
remain at the apex for some time. The 
greatest clouds on the horizon are the 


poorer crop outlook and the possibility of 
fewer from the being re- 
ammunition. But as these 
orders diminish the United States manu- 
facturer will devote attention 


orders llies 


ceived for 


to foreign 
markets that have hitherto been a source 
of great wealth and trade for Europe. 
It is likely. therefore. that industrial pro- 
ducers in Canada will be called upon to 
meet the very large domestic demands 
not only during the course of the war but 
immediately after. 

A few weeks ago the French Govern- 
ment placed an embargo upon the impor- 
tation of lobsters obtained very largely 
from Canada. Naturally the fishermen 
on our coast were a little afraid that this 
measure of economy imposed upon the 
French people by their Government would 
adversely affect lobster prices. Appar- 
ently it hap not done so. Here is more 
evidence of the purchasing power of the 
United States. The market there took more 
lobsters and consequently kept the price 
above the average, although so large a 
market as that provided by France was 
Under ordinary conditions the 
Maritime Provinces sent to France about 
10,000 cases of lobsters, and this repre- 
sents a normal value of $800,000. This is 
a tidy sum to be received 
by fishermen. In 1914 and 
1915, however. the pur- 
cha by France dropre 
to $703,469 and $556,531 
respectively. Nevertheless the lobster 
fishermen of the Maritimes will this year 
receive for their products practically the 
same figure as in previous years. The an- 
nual value of fish taken from Canadiar 
waters is about $35,000,000. The Govern- 
ment figures for the year 1915 set the 
value down at $31,264,631. The high mark 
was touched in 1912 when $34,657,872 was 
the value of the year’s output. Nova 
Seotia fishermen, however, say that the 
Dominion Government figures are inac- 
curate and certainly underestimate the 
products of that province. As in the case 
of every other industry it was expected 
that that of would suffer very 
materially when war broke out. The re- 
verse has been the case. Canadian fish 
has found its way into new markets and 
the quality of the product would enable it 


closed. 
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Mrs. Able Says: 


EOPLE ask me why 
my tea tastes so good. 
First, I use freshly drawn 
water. When boiling 
briskly I peur it over the 
leaves, allowinz the tea to 
steep, not boil, five min- 
utes. Next, I pour the tea off 
the leaves into another pot. 
In that way you get the flavor 
of Red Rose Tea in all its full- 
ness and richness. Try it. 
In sealed packages only. 
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Montreal, Canada 
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Dominion Square 
Canada’s Largestand Finest Hotel 


CLUB BREAKFASTS 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON 
OPES GRILL 
WEEE EEE Eee 
The location of the Windsor is 


unsur 


passed for Beauty and Convenience. 
T bree minutes walk from C.P.R. (Wind 
sor) and Grand Trunk Railway Svations. 
In \the heart of the Shopping and Theatri 


cal’ District. 





EUROPEAN RATES 


Single Bed Rocm with‘use of Bath - $2.00 

Double Bed Room with use of Bath - $2.50 

Single Bed Rocm with Private Bath, $2.50 to $6.00 

Double Bed Rcom with Private’Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 

Suites consisting Selon, Double Bed ‘Room and 
Private Bath, from $10.00 to $20 00. 





Further Particulars and taformation on 


application to the Manager. 
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Economical 
Easy to Apply 
Wonderful Results 


These are the three charac- 
teristics of O-Cedar Polish. 
Economical because used 
with water: easy to apply if 
you follow directions: makes the 
old look new. We are so sure that 
you will agree with everything we 
say about 


O-Géar 


(Made in Canada) 


that we guarantee every bottle— 
Satisfaction or money back. 
O-Cedar Polish first removes the 
dirt from woodwork, floors and 
furniture—bringing out the original 
beauty—then it puts ona hard, dry 
polish that is not sticky or gummy 
and will not collect dust. Try it at 
our expense. 


From Your Dealer 25c 
to $3.00 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Limited 


Toronto, Canada 














A WILSON MOTOR 
FOR THAT BOAT 


The best motor and for 
the least money. Our 
low prices will surprise 
you. Write for catalog 
W and special offer. 


Made in Canada. 
No duty. 


Wilson Motor Co., Walkerville, Ont. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ANY KIND FOR ANY PURPOSE 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


WALTER E. IRONS 


80-32 Temperance Street TORONTO 
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to hold at least some of the new markets 
that opened up as the result of the war. 
In making enquiries as to why build- 
ing was reported to be more active in one 
or two of the prairie cities some interest- 
ing facts were obtained. For instance, in 
Saskatchewan the hotels a 


Seme few months ago were de- 
Obstacles to prived of their licenses to 
More sell intoxicating liquors. 
Building Saskatchewan is not yet 


dry, but there are no bars. 
This has led to the adaptation of hotel 
building into stores. For instance, a cor- 
respondent from Saskatoon writes :— 


“The taking away of hotel licenses here has 
led to the making into stores of portions of 
one hotel here, the Western; while the turning 
into a rooming hotel of the King George, and 
the abolition of their dining room and the 
reconstruction of two adjoining stores for a 
restaurant to be run in connection with the 
hotel, also accounts for some of the slight 
movement in building Another cause is the 
financing by a Winnipeg capitalist of a mov- 
ing picture house at a cost r $50,000 All 
the other jobs are small; some one-storey 
stores.”’ ; 


One of the obstacles to building in the 
West is the difficulty in obtaining an 
adequate supply of building paper. 

During the first four months of the pre- 
sent year the railways have done a re- 
cord business from Saskatchewan, and in 
this respect, says our correspondent, Sas- 
katoon leads. He adds also that “we 
should bear in mind that the freight does 
not include building or general construc- 
tion material as in former years; but 
simply merchandise and grain. Our bank 
clearings are also increasing most remark- 
ably; and in this connection I would point 
out that they do not include realty trans- 
actions, but represent legitimate com- 
merce.” 

It will have been observed by readers of 
this column that bank clearings are at a 
very high point in the West. Winnipeg 
returns may be affected by grain exchange 
transactions to some extent. At the 
smaller points, however, in the West the 
clearings are not affected in this way. 
They represent legitimate business trans- 


actions and indicate how vast has been 
the change in conditions. From other 
points than Saskatoon, Swift Current, for 
instance, and Moose Jaw, Regina, the 
same story is told. Property that was a 
burden is now at any rate carrying itself 
and dwellings are fully occupied. There 
are, of course, empty houses, but not, an 
unusual proportion, that offer ordinary 
conveniences. 

The year’s seeding has been completed 
with the result that in the entire Domin- 
ion conditions are normal. There are sec- 
tions particularly in Eastern Townships 
and parts of Ontario where the weather 
has been so wet that seeding was impos- 
sible. The territory thus affected, how- 
ever, is not large. In the grain-growing 
provinces the acreage under crop is ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. less than a year 
ago. Conditions of moisture have been 
such as to give the grain an excellent 
start, especially the acreage that was 
sown on stubble. In dry seasons the sow- 
ing of grain on disked stubble is not satis- 
factory, but so far the crop 
progress indicates that this 
year the poor farmer who 
resorted to seeding in this 
way will stand an excellent 
chance of obtaining a good yield. One 
banking authority speaking of the West- 
ern crop said: “The reduction of the acre- 
age sown in the Western provinces is not 
a matter of regret, inasmuch as the in- 
crease of 1915 was unusually large owing 
to the special efforts to increase produc 
tion for that season and to the greater 
preparation in the way of summer fallow- 


Reports of 
This Year’s 
Crop 


ing and cultivation made possible by the 
light crop of 1914. This season the acre- 
is normal.” It be taken 
then that so far the crop outlook is quite 


age seeded can 
normal and the probability is from pre- 
sent indications that there will be 250,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. The price out- 
look is also promising from the producers 
standpoint. If such a crop is taken off 
there is no reason why business in the 
West should not steadily improve. 


Behind the Bolted Door? 


Continued from page 18. 


open that letter and discover that the 
money had been stolen, at once. Is there 
any criminal, or the accomplice of crim- 
inals who would take a chance like that? 

“Jimmy was innocent. Yet he had run 
away! Why? No matter. The question 
was, where would he go to? If he had 
been guilty, and had had his share of those 
stolen fifty-dollar bills, the question would 
have been a different one. As it was, the 
one piece of written paper—that duplicate 
deposit slip—that he left behind him, sup- 
plied a first finger-post. 

“It said that nearly a month before he 
had deposited $40, presumably his wages 
or his wages minus the amount of ready 
cash he would naturally keep out to carry 
him along till next pay day. Next pay 
day—his last being nearly a month before. 
How much, then, would he likely have left 
on that day, the day of the murder? Al- 


most nothing, if there is anything in pro- 
bability. We have then, Jimmy fleeing, 
inferentially without money, and without 
any warning or preparation, as the litter 
of clothes in his room made plain. Also 
he had a prison record, and must have re- 
solved to take no chances with the police. 
Very well, where would he be fleeing to? 
In mere everyday human nature to friend- 
ship—to some one who would give him 
haven and protection, perhaps the where- 
withal to flee further. But how find the 
names of any of his friends? 

“In a sense it was chance that told me 

but only in so much as chance gave me 
the answer very quickly. I could, of 
course, have used the Commissioner’s in- 
fluence to get me access to the police re- 
cords. But they were not needed. In 
Mrs. Fisher’s library, you may remember, 
two Central-Office men had been set to 





go through her papers. And at the start 
they had laid aside the thing that was to 
tell everything—one of those modern, up- 
to-date household card indexes. These 
Central-Office men might look for dark 
secrets in the depths of Mrs. Fisher’s per- 
sonal correspondence. But was there not 
every likelihood that the facts about Mr. 
James H. Higham, otherwise Jimmy, 
would simply be waiting for any one to 
find, in Drawer Three, Letter H? 

“They were there. He had come to 
Mrs. Fisher from Mrs. Dillingham of the 
Sorrento. In Mrs. Dillingham’s letter of 
recommendation she said that she was 
letting him go only because financial rea- 
sons compelled her to; that she had never 
had a better servant; and that if ever he 
needed a friend she had made him pro- 
mise that he would come to her the first. 
Well, he did. Since then, I may say that 
our Central-Office friends have arrived at 
Drawer Three, Letter H. They have also 
been to Mrs. Dillingham. But—one more 
case of that mental blind spot in the psy- 
chology of the regulation detective—the 
thing which refuses to look for the solu- 
tion of mysteries in something squarely 
before the eyes—I had been one day 
ahead.” 


E walked the length of the library, 
and back again. 

“Now come to Maddalina, and the writ- 
ing on her wall. Again it was no case of 
any second-sight necromancy on my part. 
As I’ve told Willings already, the thing 
I used there was a mere application of 
racial psychoanalysis. One of the facts 
recently brought out by Goddard of Yale 
is that no Italian, or any other Southern 
European with little education, can re- 
remember our five- and six-number Amer- 
ican addresses. ‘654 South River street’ 

‘1106 Twelfth street,’ ‘489 Christie 
street’—those were the addresses of Mad- 
dalina’s friends. They are typical ad- 
dresses—and they frighten the Angelo’s 
and the Esposito’s to death. Remember 
them? They won’t even trust them to 
paper, for the paper might get lost or 
burnt. They write them on their walls. 
Go down to any four-room flat in Little 
Italy, and you’ll find such an address-book 
somewhere. Accordingly, there was every 
probability that Maddalina would have 
one. Only, because she did not appear to 
be the sort of young lady to wish to ad- 
vertise her particular friends, her ad- 
dress-book would probably be kept some- 
where where it would attract the least 
possible attention. Willings and D. Hope 
found it in the back of her clothes-closet. 
She had made an attempt to erase the said 
memoranda, but, fortunately, the softness 
of the wood prevented that. And so we 
arrived at Christie street, and Maddalina. 


HIRD, there was the matter of the 

first attempt to steal Mrs. Fisher’s 
pearls. It was sufficiently evident that 
it was not successful. It was also suffi- 
ciently evident that the gentleman—or 
spirit if you like—that made it had some 
method of entering the Fisher apartment 
peculiarly his own. How find that means 
No tapping of walls seemed to 
offer anything. Very well, why not per- 
suade him to give us another chance by en- 
couraging him to come back again? What 


of access? 
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bait could we offer? One, at least--the 
pearls themselves. If he had failed to 
get them the first time, obviously he knew 
where they were. Under the Commis- 
sioner’s sanction I let the newspapers say 
that we didn’t know where they were, 


“Mother, I’ve Cut It’ 





less than B&B standards involves 
Be Sure of B&B vast risk. *“NDED! Even while he spoke, the 
~ street bell was ringing again. And 


a minute later the downstairs man came 


3&B dressings have, for 22 years, 
been made to meet hospital require- 


THEE 
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4g which at the time was true. ‘Friend Yegg,’ 
Double-Sure Products - as Mr. Grady, of the Electric Protection 
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Surgical Dressings the papers. Obviously, too, he believed he 
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Fumigators, Etc. Fisher rooms which no amount of regular 
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= ments. Sed ange! up to say that Professor Fisher, with In- 
= They are made in a model labora- “7°, “OTS® ee, sey a spector McGloyne and two policemen were 
a : , i ; make danger seem safe. ‘ ‘ 
tory, under ideal conditions, con- B&B Fumigators have twice the in the hall. 


stantly supervised by highly-skilled What did Professor Fisher and the In- 
spector want? That downstairs man 
couldn’t rightly understand. 

But McGloyne had heard the question 
from below. And with his foot already 
on the stairs, he himself was answering it. 

“T’ll tell you what I want! I want to 

know right here an’ now who’s runnin’ the 
Department! I want to get to the bottom 
of that Maddalina steal! An’ while I’m 
here, by-y G——, I’m just going to have 
your Jimmy butler lad!” 
UTC = Sane: Seer eee enon: = Say wane 
to feel afterwards that; at that point, it 
had only begun. And with the hours to 
follow, the mystery of those bolted doors 
in the Casa Grande was to enter upon a 
chapter wholly new. 


: usual strength. They accord with 
chemists. Government recommendations. You 
They are twice sterilized by costly may feel sure that no germ lives 

apparatus, in the most efficient way. where their gas penetrates. 
The r6oms are equipped like operat- Don’t be careless im this war on 
ing rooms, filled with washed air. germs. They are too dangerous. Do 
as surgeons do-—be utterly sure. In 
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that demand for Jimmy? 
It had come suddenly. It was from a 
clear sky. And-no less immediately must 


th it be met. 


Even at that minute’s delay McGloyne 
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might call Jimmy. And, Inspector, 
will you just come up, and bring Profes- 
sor Fisher with you” 

-They came up. The big detective had 
evidently come from the Bureau in a 
single raging burst of speed. And his lips, 
his fingers, his very body still trembled 
with that insult suffered by the man who 
finds, or believes he finds, that he is no 
longer held to be fit to do his work. For 
all his hard-shell brutality, too, one could 
not but feel in him a sort of honesty and 
sense of honour. 

“Dr. Laneham,” he said, “I don’t know 
what the Professor here has got to say to 
you. He was in the Bureau. to-night 
when we heard of Maddalina. An’ if he 
feels like I do——” 

“T haf this to say,” broke in Fisher, 
“and only this. If you haf Jimmy here 
you shall gif him up and that at once!” 

At that moment Jimmy himself came 
down to them. 
to hed. 

“Professor!” he cried. “In the name 
o’ Gord! You don’t believe it was me that 
done it? You can’t! You couldn’t!” 

“You sav you did not. But it may be 
the police knows more! That iss he, In- 


rad) 


spector, that iss he! 


He could never have gone 


HE man was absolutely hard. On 

this, the first day after Mrs. Fisher’s 
funeral, he was no longer acting like a 
maniac. But he would have been more 
lovable if he had been. 

McGloyne himself now gave no heed to 
him. 

“It’s got to come to a show-down,” he 
said, “an’ nothin’ more to it! Whether 
the Commissioner is with you or whether 
he ain’t, the kind of stuff that’s been put 
on me to-night, when I’m supposed to be 
coverin’ this job as detective head——~” 

Again in his passion, he could not go 
on. 

“T know,” said Laneham, “I know. But, 
Inspector, will you let me ask you just one 
thing. If you’re covering this job as it 
ought to be covered, how was it possible, 
two nights ago, for the thief or murderer 
to come back again?” 

“How was it possible? How was it pos- 

ible?” The veins on McGloyne’s big neck 
swelled and knotted. “Because there 
wasn’t any come-back, see, there wasn’t 


any!” 
“T have only the ‘E. P.’ evidence for 
a 


“Yes, by cripes, that’s all you’ve got! A 
fake alarm an’ a planted knife! Any way 
that they can find to do me dirt! It’s 
about in the same class as your ghost voice 
an’ spirit rappin’s! A come-back! In all 
my twenty years I’ve never had one, an’ 
I never will have. an’ any one knowin’ 
only how I’ve placed my boys up there at 
the Casa Grande will know that, by the 
Livin’, there couldn’t ’a’ been!” 

“T can understand your believing that 
there wasn’t.” 

“T believe it. an’ I know it!” He struck 
his hand down upon the table—‘“an’ if you 
want to go up there right now I'll prove 


*. 4 PEt) 


oOo vou. 

“And what of Jimmy? What of him?” 
“Yess, yess.” cried Fisher. “What of 
him?” 

“T’ll tell you what about Jimmy. If you 


or any man can show me where I been 
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leavin’ holes, by G— you can keep Jimmy, 
see, you can keep him!” 


‘THE turn came as quickly as that. 

Fisher began at once to mouth his 
protests. And to quiet him it was agreed 
that McGloyne’s two patrolmen should be 
left in charge. D. Hope also stayed with 
Jimmy. 

Willings for his part turned back with 
Laneham to get his great-coat. 

“Doctor,” he said, worryingly, “we 
know we’re right. But how are you going 
to prove it?” 

“TI think the condition of those wall- 
safe battery contacts and the inside door 
should be enough. If not, then there’ll be 
something else.” He would say no more. 

And presently they were all on their 
way together in McGloyne’s low green 
police car. As they neared the corner of 
the Casa Grande block, the Inspector 
turned around. 

“To show you if I’m covern’ this job,” 
he said, “I’ll begin right here, outside.” 

And dropping from the machine he 
lightly whistled. 

Immediately a big figure, clearly a 
plainclothesman, stepped out from the 
shelter of a doorway. 

McGloyne waved him back again. 

“That’s number one. An’ I got his fel- 
low up above.” 

He spoke to the driver, and standing on 
the running-board, had himself carried on 
to the great apartment house’s southern 
service entrance. 

“Here’s a second place where a hole 
might be.” 

This time he tapped on the high iron 
grill-work gate. 

And again a sentry showed himself at 
once. 

“Same peg-post work at the north side,” 
he said, “an’ I'd like to see what your 
friend Grady could put again’ that!” 

“How about the Casa Reale?” Laneham 
asked. 

“There ain't any connection between the 
two houses. You can’t even get from a 
Casa Grande to a Casa Reale winda’. If 
you could, I’d have things screwed down 
there, as well. Now we'll go inside.” 

And he opened the door for them, and 
pushed on through to the big main en- 
trance hall. 

Yet even in the rotunda he stopped 
again, to point with his blunted thumb to 
the little room behind the telephone desk. 

“An’ I’ve got another plainclothes right 
in there!” 

Then he turned back to an elevator. 


HE house was already asleep. Those 

upper floors were as quiet as they 
might have been at two in the morning. 
And though he abandoned little of his 
emphasis. McGloyne himself dropped his 
voice as he led the way down that soft, 
grey-padded corridor. 

“They tell me Grady said he could ’a’ 
walked in on his hands. Well, things is 
exactly now as they was a-Thursday night 

unless you want to.put me down a liar 

and’ you'll see for yourselves how far 
your hands would take you! Big as it is, 
this here apartment has just two out- 
side doors, an’ only two. There’s one.” 


He turned the corner, and a sentry step- 
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ped out to meet them. “What’s more it’s 
locked.” He showed them that it was. 
“And here——” he turned another corner 
—‘here’s the other.” 

At it one more patrolman 


stood on 


| guard. 


“Grady an’ his hands! An’ now come 
He opened. The deep-piled hall “run- 
of the inside corridor took their 
foot-falls mufflingly. And, pulling out the 


Vy clicking key, the big Inspector had turned 


towards the little inner stair—when he 
stopped. 

He stopped, and they all stopped. And 
once more Willings at least had that sense 
of his heart stopping. From above them, 
and from the rooms that had been Mrs. 
Fisher’s, there had come what might have 
been the echo of that clicking key. 

But it was not an echo. They all of 
them knew it was not. And while they 
stood there it came again. 

“Well, what the -’ and in a moment 
McGloyne’s eyes were on the Doctor. But 
it needed no second logk to see that Lane- 
ham knew as little as he did himself. 

And it was the click of door metal. 
For, next moment, once more a hand was 
knocking! 

“What the——” The big man whisp- 
ered it. The patrolman from the door 
moved toward him galvanically as if ask- 
ing him for orders. But he only lifted his 
hand unevenly to hold him dumb. 

Laneham was looking at Fisher. 
he, clearly, had nothing to tell them. 

“What iss it?” His voice was dry with 
fear. “Ah, Gott, what iss it?” 

As if the thing were drawing nearer to 
give them its answer itself, the knocking 
came a second time. 

Beyond any question, too, it was that 
same knocking they had heard in the hour 
of the murder. It came from the same 
bony hand, if hand it was. And once more 
—there could be no doubting it—those 
doors in Mrs. Fisher’s rooms were open- 
ing to it. 

Scarcely an hour before, Willings had 
been telling himself that if ever again he 
should experience anything of the sort, he 
would try better to note and analyze what 
it was he felt and thought he heard. But 

! Once more he could only stiffen 


now=-——"—: 
himself there, blood-chilled, his very 





But 


| pulses listening. 


Beside him the patrolman kept crossing 
himself and again crossing himself. 

Then, as before, it came a third time. 
And with that third knocking came the 
voice. 

“My God!” it moaned, slowly and hor- 
ribly, as from the damned: “My God! Oh, 
my God!” 

None stirred. None could stir, till the 
last sighing echo of it had died away. 
Now McGloyne, too, was crossing him- 
self. Nor could any one have believed 
that so much color could have left that 
purple jowl. 

“You've Doctor,” he said 


got me, 


| huskily. “But I guess you’d better look 


first to the Professor there.” 
Fisher was holding to the jamb of the 
door. Without it, he plainly 


“T haf an aneurism—my heart iss bad,” 
“Let me get oudt.” 


Laneham took him by one arm, and Mc- 
Gloyne lifted him by the other. 

“You ain’t ever heard it before, Pro- 
fessor?” he asked. 

“No, no! No, neffer!” 
no need to say it. 
me oudt.” 


Again he had 
“Let me get oudt. Help 


“HEY helped him into the big Jaco- 

bean reception room, turned on the 

lights and left him with the patrolman 
who had been at the other door. 

Then they returned to the white-faced 
officer who had been with them. 

“Call up Hines from below,” McGloyne 
commanded, ‘an’ we'll go through. I’)! 
say now there'll be nothin’ for eyes to see 
or hands to touch. But it’s in the line o’ 
duty an‘ we'll make the inspection.” 

They mounted the little stair. Again, 
even as when Laneham and the Judge had 
tried to break in after the murder itself, 
all three corridor doors to that private 
suite were locked. Again, when they had 
thrown on the inside lights, they could see 
at a first glance that those little rooms 
were empty. 

McGloyne crossed to the windows. “‘We 
left them locked,” he said, “an’ they’re 
all locked now.” 

“Can you tell me,” Laneham asked, 
“what walls abut on other rooms or apart- 
ments?” 

“What walls abut? Doctor, to-morrah 
I'll see you get them floor plans—or as 
soon as we can get out duplicates. But 
so far as that goes, I can tell you now. 
There’s only that little writin’ place at 
the end there, an’—God save the mark, 
the swimmin’ pool itself.” 

“Well, we'll look again at them.’ 

They looked at the little writing-room 
first. Its windows, like the others, were 
still locked. But they were only the nar- 
rowest lancets; not even a boy could have 
entered by them. Then they examined the 
wall, and even the panelling. With his 
heavy policeman’s clasp knife McGloyne 
tried the baseboard and then pried at the 
oaken strips which formed the panel 
frames. They were solid and immovable. 

“They’ve never been touched since the 
house was built,” he said. 

3ut even with that he did not rest. 

“Hines,” Jenny 
your the 


he ordered, “‘you an’ 
night sticks an’ go 
walls everywhere an’ sound them.” 

Ther 

“I’m goin’ through all the motions, Doc- 
tor. But you’ve heard that knockin’ and 
that voice before, an’ you know if night 
sticks are goin’ to locate it. Tell me, have 
you been able to get anything that’d even 
seem like a line on it?” 

“The best we know is that the 
seems to be identified by Jimmy, the but- 
ler, as that of the workman who put in 
the wa!l safe. And he is dead.” 

“IT believe you! I believe you!” Again 
the big man crossed himself and his voice 
dropped. “The Virgin defend us!” 

“There’s this to learn yet,” said Wil- 
lings—“if there was an ‘E.P.’ alarm.” 

“T’ll call them up,” said McGloyne, at 
once, “an’ ask.” 

A telephone stood beside him, and he 
made the call. “I know there ain’t been, 
though,” he said. “It was no wall safe 
that thing was lookin’ for to-night!” 


take over 


he returned to Laneham. 


voice 























And a minute later the E. P. operator 
answered. There had been no alarm. 

“That’s the way it was goin’,” went on 
the big Inspector, and he pointed towards 
the pool. 

One of the patrolmen had already 
stepped in upon the white-tiled floor, and 
had switched on the big, bell-like lighting 
dome. As they followed him, the same 
tranquil radiance shone down upon marble 
and tile and water as had lit their first 
search, and revealed the horrors of the 
murder itself. There was the same deadly 
stillness, too. 

Once more they examined walls and 
windows, the bank of plants, now begin- 
ning to wither, the very pool itself. 


6 Meow Y found nothing. If any one, or 

anything had made a midnight visit 
there, neither sign nor trace had been left 
behind. 

After all, too, they had only heard. All 
their evidence had come through one sense 
alone. And Willings, at any rate, was 
again almost ready to ask himself if after 
all they had really heard at all, when sud- 
denly McGloyne’s shoulders gave a great 
heave. 

“The doors, Doctor,” he said. “I never 
noticed them before. The doors!” 

“The doors?” But if Laneham had re- 
membered all of Jimmy’s story he would 
have known what the big man meant at 
once, 

“Between them other rooms an’ this, the 
pool. When I left at six, all of them was 
closed an’ shut—But when we came in 
just now—after hearin’ that voice—every 
one of them-—you saw it, too—was stand- 
in’ open!” 

“Yes,” said Willings, “and Jimmy told 
us——” 

“Inspector——” 

The second patrolman was trying to 
speak to him from the dressing-room. 

“Yes, yes, Hines. What is it?” 

“Will you come out here an’ look at 
this!” 

He was pointing to the dressing-table, 
and to something which, had it not been 
so directly under their eyes, they must all 
have seen on their first entrance. 

Upon a tiny lace handkerchief. spotted 
with dried blood. and marked “G. F.”— 
Mrs. Fisher’s initials—lay a bit of fun- 
eral palm, and a freshly cut white rose. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OF AN ELEVATOR OPERATOR, AND AN 
ELEVATOR SHAFT. 


A& Willings looked back upon that 
night, it seemed to divide itself into 
scenes and chapters. There was the cap- 
ture of Maddalina, and the Doctor’s hyp- 
notizing her. That had proved one thing 
at least. It was Maddalina’s fingers that 
had left those marks on Mrs. Fisher’s 
arms perhaps the marks upon her 
throat. That was one clue they could de- 
pend upon. But what did it signify? 
Where did it lead them? An hour after 
they had discovered it, there had come this 
new alarm from the Casa Grande. Some- 
Lody or something had penetrated to the 
l'isher apartment again, through and in 
spite of all McGloyne’s patrolmen. What- 
ever it was, too, man or thing, it was no 
newcomer; it had been in those rooms be- 
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fore. And, as McGloyne had said, it had | 


been no visitor this time who was seeking 
wall safes and pearls. Again their Jisten- 
ing ears had heard those dreadful rap- 
pings, those soul-moving cries to the Crea- 
tor. Last of all, man or thing, it had left 
behind that rose and palm and tiny blood- 
flecked handkerchief. 

A transfixing, wordless horrible mes- 
sage! And from whom? Was the hand 
that had left it the same that had struck 
Mrs. Fisher down? And, if so, why should 
it not have been the same hand, too, that 
had hurled that murderous knife? The 
hand that had locked the doors against 
their entrance on the murder day? 

Of all the silent group it was McGloyne 
himself who now seemed the most over- 
whelmed. 

“Boys,” he said, “you’ll take those 
things to Headquarters, an’ have them 
marked as exhibits. But don’t ask me to 
touch them. An’ no more newspaper talk, 
either, till all this is cleared wp some way.” 
He turned away with Laneham. “But 
that'll be never. That’ll be never. Doc- 
tor, what opened them doors will open 
them again, an’ keep on openin’ them, if 
we had them chained an’ barred!” 

All his Irish memories from an island 
storied and haunted with banshees and 
leprechauns seemed to breathe and quiver 
through him. 

‘But come,” and he pulled himself to- 
gether. “We'll get the Professor away 
again. He won’t start till some of us 
start with him. An’ we'd best see him all 
the way down an’ to the door.” 

Fisher was still half crouched, half 
hanging over the side of one of the great 
oak chairs in the reception room. 

“You might better be gettin’ back to 
your hotel, Professor,” McGloyne told 
him bluntly. And he took him by the arm. 


HEY all walked together toward the 

elevators. And it was then, in the 
Doctor’s first words since the discovery 
of the rose and palm and bloody handker- 
chief, that, for Willings, that night’s next 
chapter had its commencement. 

“Inspector,” Laneham asked, “can you 
tell me this: How was it that the Casa 
Grande servants were allowed to enter 
the apartment after the crime and do their 
regular cleaning work?” 

“What——-? What’s that?” The nerves 
of the big man seemed to jump. It wasn’t 
merely that the question was a startling 
one. It seemed to say, too, that Laneham 
had already put out of his mind all they 
had just come through. “I—I don’t know 
as I get you?” 

The Doctor repeated. “Or at any rate,’ 
he said, “it’s evident that cleaners were 
allowed to work in the rooms of the Pro- 
fessor, here.” 

“Nothin’ to it!” answered McGloyne at 
once. “No, no, you’ve got that wrong.” 

“No, I’m right. And they took their 
cleanings with them.” 

No elevator was up, and they stood 
there waiting for one. 

“The hell they did! An’ you mean 
that they took away something that might 
count?” 

“If nothing else, they took some ashes 
—from the fireplace in Professor Fisher’s 
study.” 
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McGloyne turned to Fisher himself. 
“How about it, Professor? Was it while 
you was in?” 

Apparently Fisher had not heard them. 
He was holding, and supporting himself 
by the metal work of the elevator shaft, 
even as, a few minutes before, he had beer 
holding to the door jamb at the threshold 
of Mrs. Fisher’s haunted rooms. 

Laneham raised his voice. “It appeared 
to be the ashes of a burned magazine 
probably a German one, because I could 
make out the word ‘mund,’ the German 
word for ‘world,’ in big letters on what 
seemed to have been the back of it.” 


ILLINGS was ready to believe that 

he had not heard aright. What 
the Doctor was now speaking of freely 
and before Fisher—he had said, only a 
few hours before, might be at the very 
heart of their mystery. 

But the big Inspector for his part 
seemed merely to be reassured. ‘Well,” 
he said, “a little ashes—it wouldn’t be so 
much, would it, Professor?” 

And turning he dropped his hand upon 
Fisher’s shoulder. 

“What iss?” Fisher started, with a 
‘erk of nerves that was like an explosion. 
“What iss it?” And when McGloyne re 
peated—“Ashes?” he cried angrily. “I 
know nothing of ashes. If, too, anybody 
hass been in my rooms, it iss your men, 
Inspector, who should know it.” 

But an elevator was stopping. Step 
ping into it, they started down. 

And as they started down, the Doctor 
began to speak again. 

“This. too. How was it that these 
elevator men were able to make it appear 
that they could have seen Mr. Willings as 
he went out, just after the murder, when, 
as a matter of fact, none of them was ir 
the lower hall at all, and at 


lookir gy out from the scuttle of the roof?” 


least two were 


Again Willings had that feeling of not 
having heard aright. Had the Doctor 
suddenly lost his senses? But he had 
made the speech, made it aloud. And that 
being so, in this present case, there was 
only one inference, that he had made it 
deliberately and for the benefit of the 
youth beside them at the levers. 

And, in point of fact, that young West 
Indian was already offering the best proof 
that something in the speech had gone 
home. On the instant his color had sick- 
ened to a sort of café-au-lait. His hand 
slipped from the safety clutch, to get back 
to it only when they were bounding up 
ward again. Finally, when the boy had 
at last got them down, his hand fumble 
again and ag 


| 
i 
} 
1 
i 


iin before he could get the 
door open. Then, once free of them, he 
waited for neither passengers no. 
starter’s call. In the same sick panic, he 


clashed the door to, and ran up empty. 


Fisher alone seemed to have noticed 


nothing. He was groping heavily at the 
front of hi 


waistcoat. 


his 
“T haf left my glasses behind,” he said 
“and I must go up again.” 


M CGLOYNE paid no attention to hin 
As the 


Professor entered a second 
car. he, McGloyne, turned back to the 
Doctor. And, despite everything the big 
man had been through in those rooms 
above, now filling his whole mind and 
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heart there was, plainly, only one mixture 
of emotions—wonder—exasperation—in- 
ability to believe! All the old detective in 
him seemed to wish to cry aloud. 
..“Ooctor!” he cried. “Say 


' That 
ashes an’ elevator boy an’ roof scuttle 
stuff—what’s it all about?” 

He pushed him ahead of him into the 
little alcove room behind the telephone 
desk, and turned out the big plainclothes- 
man there on post, and closed the door. 
Then and then only was he able to speak 
again. 

“Now, tell me about it, Doc,” he whisp- 
ered. “Tell me. An’, my Gawd, to begin 
on it in the ear! Have you gone dead off 
your nut?” 

Laneham merely shook his head. “No. 
I wanted that lad to hear. 

“Well, cripes, he sure did! He got it, 
all right! And now, what’s the answer?” 

“For the present I’m afraid there isn’t 
any.” 

a 


“There what’? 


“I’m not half sure of what I know my- | 


1p» 
self 


“Then, Lord, why did you need to go 
tippin’ the little squirt your hand like 
that?” 

Again Laneham would not answer. 
“I’m sorry,” he said. “But I shan’t be 
able to tell even Willings, here.” 

“Say-——but look here—look here—— 
Obviously the big detective was attempt- 
ing to speak with self-restraint “you 
know, don’t you, that them damn’ Jamaica 
chocolates are just goin’ to run for it 
now?” 

“T don’t think so. But if you want, you 
can put a spotter or them.” 

“Put a spotter on them! Say, listen. 
en to me. You tell me you ain’t got 
he information yet you want yourself. 
Let me take hold of them an’ put ‘em 
through down at Headquarters for about 
three hours!” 

“No,” and the Doctor spread his hands 

“that’s exactly what I don’t want. It’d 
lose us everything.” 

He opened the door and looked out. 


“Don’t think any more about that, to- 
night.” he said. “For that matter, I’m 
going home, too, now, almost right away. 
gut I'd like, first, to take a little look 


about upstairs.” 


}] E let Willings and McGloyne go with 

him. It was another elevator man 
who took them up. Nothing more was 
said before him. And Laneham himself 
did not speak again till they stood in the 
Fisher inner hall. Then he explained that 
he only wished to “dig about a little on 
he floors above and below.” 

“I'd like to get the stair and elevator 
connections clearer in my mind,” he said. 
“There seems to be some irregularity on 
the tenth, at any rate.” 

He insisted, too, on being allowed to go 
alone. What was there that could harm 
him? 

In the modern skyscraper apartment 
ouse, one common stairway is called for 

nder the law. But it is not to be con- 
fused with the little private flights of 
tairs which, inside, connect the first and 

cond floors of every big “duplex” two- 
tory apartment. In a bare, fireproof 
“wall” of its own, this necessary, legal 

tairway mounts from floor to floor be- 
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side the elevator shaft. Its smoke-tight 
doors give it access to every floor. But 
it is only an emergency exit. And save 
by the house service, it is practically never 
used. 

gut the Doctor used it now. 
descended first to the floor below. 


And he 


NDER the law a stair-well light 
should have been burning on every 
landing. And, far beneath him in that 
narrow shaft one was glimmering, even as 
another glimmered far above. But about 
him all was shadow. 
He the door to the eighth floo: 
corridor, opened it, and looked out. 


found 


There, too, he found the irregularity of 


corridor arrangement that he had been 
looking for. The very fact of the Fisher 
apartment being “duplex’’—that is, hav 


and the fact that 
it had access to the elevators only on the 
ninth floor, left this end of that tenth- 
floor corridor a blind, or “‘dead” hallway. 
Sut they 
could have nothing to stop for. The indi- 
cators had removed from the grill 
work, and, indeed, so little attention had 
of late been given to that unused cul-de 
sac by the Casa Grande management that 
a section of wired glass which had been 
broken out of one of the elevator doors 
had been left hanging, unmended, where 
it was. 


ing rooms on two floors 


Two elevators oper ed upon it. 


been 


The hole allowed of Laneham’s putting 
his hand through and opening the gate. 
And not knowing himself what he ex- 
pected to find, leaning far over the shaft, 
he looked down. Nothing to be learned 
there, though a descending car stopped as 
if to observe him wonderingly, stopped 
again on the floor below, and then drop- 
ped on to the bottom. Raising his head, 
he now looked upward. 

Merely from the light of the storm- 
chased moon a thin, flickering line showed 
the position of the roof scuttle. It was 
this elevator then- 


ROM behind came the sound of a 

swiftly opened door. With a snap of 
the switch button the little hallway was in 
surging darkness. And, through it, while 
he, Laneham, still struggled to regain his 
balance, came a rush of leaping feet. A 
clutching hand spread itself upon his 
mouth. A second broke the grip of his 
left hand upon the upright shaft. 
then the whole weight of that un- 
silent, furious attacker fell upon 
him and heaved him outward. 

He had no time to turn, to resist, to 
catch himself. He threw his free hand 
back. It grasped clothing of some sort, 
which instantly was torn away again. 
Then his fingers struck the other upright, 


own 
And 


known, 


tried to hold to it, slipped down, slipped 
more, and slipped again, as his feet 
plunged vainly and in that fearful void, 
fought desperately to find a holding place. 
Through it all, too, his ears caught a kind 
of panting, crying laugh. He heard that 
stairway door close again. He even heard 
an unknown hand deftly putting the in- 
side latch upon it. 


To be continued. 
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MILLIONS “%& | 
OF LETTERS %& 


are written every day. 













And of every business 
letter a copy is—or should be—made. Some houses 
still use the letter book. Others the Carbon copy "3 
J \\ way. Down-to-the-minute Business Offices have ae 
te \ , | - . learned the Time and Labor Saving Way to copy < 
xe \ \ yy, ‘a letters is with the 2 
: ig? wien RAPID ROLLER 
re ® 
4 J “s i 


LETTER COPIER &@ 


Stenographer types only original letter. 
corrections to make in copy. 
soil fingers. 














et 
No time wasting 
No discoloring carbon to 






Simply insert letters between ro! 
clear, facsimile 











lers and 



















































turn copier handle, and clean, 
opies of the letters with all changes or corrections and 
Signature clearly shown are made on white paper, tissue thin, and tough 
as parchment Fach copy S Separated by a utting attachment oa 
copier and hled with the original, 
| Send for booklet on RAPID ROLLER LETTER COPIER. 
: MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE FILING CABINETS 
FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.Q. 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE IN STEEL AWD WOCD 
ANADA 
97 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
Home Offices at Works, Branches in all 
‘B= NEWMARKET, ONT. Principal Cities 
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‘1 was the first to make an auto tire—or any type of tire—in Canada. 
That's why I speak positively on the tire subject. 

quality in a tire that you get int 
Also, to my way o 


I have always maintained that you get the same 
he maker of that tire—High Sense of Values: High Record of Results. 
f thinking, Tire-Mileage is nothing else than the ability to deliver. Notice that 
‘Dunlop’ and ‘Deliver’ commence with the same letter. 

**Dunlop ‘Traction’ and Dunlop *Special’—and the rest of the Dunlop Tire Family—have 
been O.K.'d by me—the Quality Censor. 








—Handy Andy. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited 
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FIFTY H.P. Seven-Passenger SIX 








—to appreciate the Value in this SIX you 
must see it perform on the open road. 


Phe open road—with its hilis, ruts, mud and stones—this 
is the test that brings out the true quality and stamina of 
the Series 17 Studebaker Six—the ** Made-in-Canada”’ ear 
that has been the motor car sensation of the year. 


Experts have judged the Studebaker Six as the most pow- 
erful ear for its weight now on the market. This means 
hill-elimbing ability, ruggedness and stamina that is un- 
equalled by any ear in its eliass 


Add to that the stylish appearance of the car—its big, 
roomy seats that make for comfort, no matter how far the 
journey, and vou have a mental picture of the value your 





Six Cylinder Models money will buv in a Studebaker Six at $1450. 
Touring Car. 7-passenger - - $1450 ; ’ 
Roadster, 3-passenger ---- 1425 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. -- 1700 But don’t permit mental pictures to mould your ideas of 


Studebaker value. See the Studebaker dealer and see 


with vour own eves what this car gives—or better still, let 


Four Cylinder Mode!s 


Touring Car, 7-passenger - - $1225 
mane, Seatenger ---- Save us give vou a demonstration on the open read. 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. - - 1500 


F.0.B. Watikerville 


STUDEBAKER 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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Sandwiches 


Libby's Veal Loaf 
( Sliced and ga? nitshed) 


or 


Libbys Dried Beet’ 


(creamed ) 


( Iced } 


~ 





: iled Ham 


Libby. M'Neill & Libby. Chicaee 





Libby, MSNeill & Libby, of Canada, Ltd. 
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(Libbys Deviled Ham, graham bread ) 


or 
Libby's Boneless Chicken 
(creamed or as salad) 
Libbys Sweet Libby's 
Mixed Pickles Olives 


Coffee Tea ( oCOa 


ASiviuinen 
Suggestions 
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Guelph ,Ontario,Canada 





\ RAID ON THE CUPBOARD } 
} 


New Post Toasties 
Are Bully Good! 





